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Hou you like to know who the men arein your locality who wear Nettletons! 
What bankers, lawyers, clubmen? Just drop us a line for the information, 
as well as for an interesting booklet, “Men Like to Say They Wear Them.” 


Me ie 


H. W. COOK, PRESIDENT 
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TIFFANY & GO. 


JEWELRY PEARLS SILVERWARE 


PARIS — LONDON 


29 RUE DE LA PAIX - 25 MADDOX STREET, REGENT STREET 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/1! STREET 
New YORK 
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The “Royal” road is any sotruly remarkable that own- 
road today—Fifth Avenue— _ ers who are first attracted by 
“Main Street” or the country their fine appearance soon 
highway and byway. The ser- come to appreciate even more 
vice that Royal Cords are the beauty of their utility. 


giving onall types ofcarsis (.Q\N¥) United States Rubber Company 
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The Imperial 


$1895 f. o. b. Detroit; tax extra 


The Chrysler Six Gives Results 
Never Before Achieved 


The real reason for the remarkable 
interest aroused by the Chrysler Six is 
the quick recognition that it is a distinct 
departure from previous motor car 
practice and performance. 


Adhering strictly to the soundest 
principles of design, Chrysler engineers 
have, nevertheless, developed and 
applied these principles in a manner 
just as revolutionary as the application 
of steam to ocean-going ships. 


With the creation of the Chrysler Six, 
there was accomplished an all-impor- 
tant evolution in motor cars no less 
valuable than the original invention of 
the automobile. 


For the Chrysler Six is as different from 
all previous motor cars as the compact, 
visible-writing, modern typewriter is 
different from the clumsy writing- 
machine of Centennial Exposition 
days. 





The Chrysler is the culmination of all past 
experience in designing and building cars. 


It surpasses previous practices, just as the tele- 
phone of today excels Mr. Bell’s first cumbersome 


instrument. 


Its speed capacity of more than 70 miles an hour 
from a motor of 3-inch bore transcends all 
earlier power development. 


The engineering which gives such results is an 
evolution as vital to the motor car of the future 
a the discovery of the principles of internal- 
combustion power generation. 


The vibrationless power of the Chrysler Six is a 
forward step in motor smoothness and efficiency 
&s important as the over-lapping power stroke 
of the Six in contrast to the old two-cylinder- 
opposed engine. 


There is nothing radical about the Chrysler Six 
except the amazing results of its engineering. 


There is nothing sensational about it except the 


extraordinary new standards established by its 
performance. 


Thus, its three-inch motor gives a high speed 
range from 2 to over 70 miles an hour, com- 
bined with gasoline economy safely over 20 miles 
per gallon. 


With a Touring Car weight, ready for the road, 
of 2705 pounds, the Chrysler Six can be driven 
in comfort at 60 miles and upwards over rutted 


‘roads and cobbled streets. 


Its Chrome-Molybdenum tubular front axle and 
pivotal steering, with ball thrust bearing king 
pins, make the Chrysler as easy to handle at 
speeds of 60 to 65 as at 30 to 35. Chrysler- 
Lockheed hydraulic four-wheel brakes give per- 
fect control at all speeds. 


A new type of spring mounting, with springs 
close to the hubs and parallel to the wheels, 
makes it possible to drive the Chrysler around 
turns at 50 miles an hour. Side-sway and road 
weaving are eliminated. 


A new perfection of gas distribution, special 
combustion chambers, scientific heat distribution, 
through the applied science of thermo-dynamics, 
result in a flashing pick-up which must be ex- 
perienced to be comprehended. 


With an over-all length of 160 inches, the 
Chrysler Six accommodates itself easily to the 
ordinary city parking space. Yet it affords 
liberal room for five large adults and looks much 
longer than it is. 


The Chrysler goes to new lengths in low center 
of gravity and perfect weight distribution. The 
result is steadiness and solidity not found even 
in two-ton cars of previous design. 


Only by seeing and testing the Chrysler Six can 
you fully appreciate its beauty of appearance, its 
unprecedented performance abilities. We invite 
you to study at first hand the supreme quality 
of Chrysler workmanship and materials, the new 
standard of performance established by its 
scientific design and engineering. 


The Touring Car, $1335; The Phaeton, $1395; The Roadster, $1525; The Sedan, $1625; 
The Brougham, $1795; The Imperial, $1895. All prices f.o.b. Detroit; tax extra. 


CHRYSLER MC FOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Pronounced as though spelled, Crysler 
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a po ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF HAT MAKING 
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105 2 107 - 109 y | J XACTLY as the seal of 
OXFORD ST. x. ‘\' H RH The Prince of 





LONDON W. Wales lends distinction to 
jae this s his pat: 

62A PICGADILLY W. 3 Dade, somppes Se 
6 CHEAMEIDG EL. C. , 34 ronage distinguish the 
47 CORNHILL E.C. \ House of Henry Heath, 
132 FENCHURCH ST. E.C. \ and give an absolute as- 


surance of the correctness 

in its hats. Styled in the 

YS} best British manner, they 

are carefully executed in 
the finest materials and 
are sold only in the fore- 
most shops. 







_ We hatted King George 
IV and have been simi- 
larly honoured by each 
successive monarch and 
heir apparent. 





HENRY HEATH, Ltp., 105, 107, 109, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W., ENGLAND 


Agents in Leading Cities of North America 


Baltimore. Md. . . . . - + - Warner & Co. Los Angeles, Calif. . . . . - Mullen & Bluett Washington, D.C... . . « The Mode 
Belleair, Fla. . .. ~- - - David C. Coe Memphis, Tenn.. . . . - -_- Phil. A. Halle en eS eer . Hudson’ s Bay Co. 
Biddeford, Me. . . . Joseph Polakewich, Inc. Milwaukee, Wis. . .  Hurley-Reilly Co. Edmonton,Al. . .. . Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Boston, Mass. .. . . ~- Macullar Parker Co. Minneapolis, Minn., The Standard Clothing House Montreal, Que... . - Chas. Desjardins et >. 
SS |S, Sas “George E. More, Inc. New Haven, Conn. . . .« Chase & Co. Montreal, Que.. . . . . - Robertson & Co. 
Chicago, Ill. . . Z. Z. Jackson New York City . . .- Franklin Simon & Co. Montreal, Que.. . . . - - Hugh Scott, Ltd. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. : > The Burichende Bros. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. . . ” Strawbridge & Clothier Montreal, Que... . . . . -_- Henry Marks 
Cleveland, Ohio . . . . The Halle Bros. Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. . . .Kaufmann’s, The Big Store Montreal, Que... . ik R. J. Tooke, Ltd. 
Colorado Springs, Colo... . . Copan & Co. Portland, Me. ce Haskell & Jones Co. Montreal, Que. . . Max Beauvais, Ltd. 
Columbus, Ohio .. The Krag Co. Providence, R. Bi Elsbree -Valleau Co., Inc. Ottawa, Ont.. . . - The R. J. Devlin Co., Ltd. 
Detroit, Mich, . . . > The ne L. Hudson Co. Richmond, Va. oo « Oe ew & Co. Saskatoon, Al. . . Hudson’s Bay Co. 
Hartford, Conn... . David C. Coe Rochester, N. Y. John B. Watkins Toronto, Ont. The w. & D. Dineen Co., Ltd. 
Hartford, Conn.. . .- > The Luke Horsfall Co. St. Louis, Mo. . Greenfield Bros. Clothing Co. Vancouver, B. c. . * ‘ —— Chapman 
Hollywood, Calif. . . . . .- Mullen & Bluett San Francisco, Calif. . . -The White House Victoria, B. C. . W.&J. hy 73 
Indianapolis, Ind. . . .. . . - SchlossBros. Saranac Lake, N. Y. . . T.F. Finnigan Winnipeg, Man. . nee “Holt Renfrew & Co. re 

Kansas City,Mo. .... . ~. ~- Woolf Bros. Spokane, Wash. . Davenport Hotel Sports Shop Winnipeg, Man... . . «Hudson’s Bay o. 

Springfield, Ill. . . . . O'Connell & Sons 
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MEWS SUITS 


pre-eminent in quality, style and craftsmanship 


The Suit illustrated consists of coat, waistcoat and long trousers, as well as knicker- 
bockers; expertly tailored from all-wool fabrics. It is adaptable to business or sports wear. 


Price: $55.00 


IB.o ALTISIAN & CO- 


MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK THIRTY:-FOURTH STREET 
FIFTH AVENUE %) THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 
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De Jon is created to add the final touch 
of perfection to those motor cars in which 
quality is the paramount achievement. In- 
dicative of the care and soundness of Dé Jon 
engineering is the large type Distributor. It 
is designed with stationary housing and mov- 
able breaker plate, and is simple, strong, 
quiet, easy to time and readily accessible. 
DEJON ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Builders Ignition Technique 


POUGHKEEPSIE.NEW YORK 


Detroit Sales Office ——— —— 6150 Second Blvd 


DISTRIBUTOR 
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Starting, Lighting and Ignition System 
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There is no substitute for the assurance of long life, enduring 
beauty and superiority of design which is given by the 
symbol—Body by Fisher. The value of that assurance 
is widely recognized by manufacturer, dealer and car buyer 
alike, in the ever growing preference for Fisher bodies. 


FISHER BODY CORPORATION, DETROIT 
CLEVELAND WALKERVILLE, ONT ST. LOUIS 
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Campus pattern “Glass Tan” Calf. 
Also Brown and Blac 





pees 


National Style Standards 


The selection of a line of shoes with a recognized 
National Style Authority is the result of a process 
of elimination. 

We have omitted freaks and fads, but recognize 
the English and French style influences, and now 
present the .accepted NATIONAL STYLE 
STANDARDS from the correct and conventional 
Patent Leather dress oxford, in a modified 
English last, to the extreme new French duck 
bill toe. 

Black ‘shides and.a rich Chestnut Brown with a 
tendency’ tewards lighter tans will be more 
popular this Spring than the dark reddish brown 
or Cordovan of previous seasons. 

We have complied with the increasing demand 
for a smooth bright finish by using an attractive 
leather known as “Glass Tan” which is new in 
color, figure and finish. 

The Regal Platform—From Maker to Wearer 
—One Quality, One Profit and One Price, $6.60 
for all styles, and all leathers, in all stores from 
Coast to Coast, has established a recognized 
standard for shoe values. 





Duck Bill: Toe, Channeled Welt. 
Light Tan Calf 





New Rye Pattern, “Glass Brown” 


Calf. Cherry Cordovan Saddle 


Patent Leather Oxford. Street and 
dress. Also Black and Tan Caif 






Maker to Wearer 


Regal Factories, Whitman, Mass. 
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MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT: 125 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Stores in All Principal Cities 


Harvard Last. Chestnut Brown 
Calf. Also Black Calf 


White Nubuck. Brown Calfskin 
Trim. Red Fibre Sole 


Soft Toe Brogue. Imported Tan 
Holland Grain. Also in Black 





= 
Lightweight Oxford. Stream. Line 
Pattern. In Black and Tan 
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"The dteaw Without a Taw 
J a . 
Strictly hand-made from the finest braid, 
Blum & Koch Straws have been recognized 


since 1892 as the supreme achievement 
by men who aim to be faultlessly groomed. 


BLUM & KOCH... 


HIGHEST GRADE STRAW HATS 
76 Madison Ave., New York 
THE BEST SHOPS EVERYWHERE WILL TAKE PLEASURE IN SHOWING THEM TO YOU 
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The FOOT 
ARISTOCRATIC 


THERE 1S ONLY 





The outstanding name in leather history 
is Robert H.Foerderer 


Thirty odd years ago the gen- 
ius and patience of Robert H. 
Foerderer revolutionized tan- 
ning methods. 


Aptly, Robert H. Foerderer 
named the leather he produced, 
Vici—“I conquered.” And 
wisely he decreed that only one 
company—Robert H. Foerderer, 
Inc.—should produce it. 


Smoothness, pliancy, color— 


these are the things that 
present-day footwear fashions 
demand of leather. And these 
are exactly the qualities in 
which Vici excels. No other 


leather combines all the quali- 
ties of Vici kid. 


Ask your shoe dealer to 
show you current offerings 
in Vici—the leather that al- 
ways has been produced 
exclusively by Robert H. 
Foerderer, Inc. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Selling Agents: LUCIUS BEEBE & SONS, Boston 


Selling agencies in all parts of the world 


VICI kid 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ONE VICI KID --- THERE NEVER HAS BEEN ANY OTHER 


VANITY FAIR 





VICI kid is manufac 
tured solely by Robert 
H. Foerderer, Inc. 
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A sprightly foot is a difficult 
thing to hold within a fine stock- 
ing. It is constantly seeking to 
escape. Phoenix has become the 
best selling hosiery in all the 
world, because it successfully 
holds captive even the most 
strenuous feet, over long and 
comfortable miles. Its artful 
reinforcements are where they 
are most needed. The standard 
hosiery for sprightly feet of men, 
women and children, everywhere. 


PHOENIX 


HOSIERY 


MILWAUKEE 
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SHOPPERS: Tasks “GUIDE 








Arts and Crafts 


CANADIAN HOMESPUNS, direct from looms of 
French habitants. Sample, state colors. Murray Bay 
Blankets, tufted bedspreads, table covers. Cana- 
dian Homespuns, Ltd., 347 sired West, Montreal. 
CANADIAN Handi ~ Blankets, 
Spreads. Headquarters for bn work among French 
Canadian Peasantry. Samples. Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild, 598 St, Catherine St. W., Montreal. 


ORIGINAL IDEAS. Have an artist design exclu- 
sive gowns to suit you. Plan your table decorations 
for parties, or arrange your interior in a new apart- 
ment. G. Holden, 22 \ W. 9th St., »N. Y. Stuy. 2351 
“KOUSTARY” RUSSIAN _ NOVELTIES 

Unusual selection Linens, ovelties, Home 
Decorations. Mail orders. Russian ; Handherat Shop, 

11 East 45th St., 

Art Student & Say Artist. 
priced Art Monthly. Instruction in fine 
fashions, posters, figure drawing, 

21 Park Row, New York. 











American 
Popular 

and graphic arts, 
etc. $2.50 the year. 





A classified list of business concerns which we 
recommend to the patronage of our readers 


Advertising rates upon request. Shoppers’ & Buyers’ Guide, 
Vanity Fair, 19 West Forty-Fourth Street, New York 














Dancing—Cont. 


Hair Goods 





SHELTON DEWEY 


Modern 
Private or class 
267 


NEWEST—MOST 
taught by 





’Phone Endicott 11 





dance expert 


Madison Ave., N. Y. Tel. 


Katherine A. 
studio on 72nd_ Street 


and authority. 
By_ appointment. 
Murray Hill 5397 
ARTISTIC DANCE STEPS 
Scheer in her attractive 
at number 122. 
today. 


lessons. 





11 for appointment 


“The MARGUERITE WALZ Qeeay of Dancing. 
a. 


1604. Walnut 


Street, 


Phil Ballroom 


Dancing and Posture 


Learn the fasc 


inating American Tango. 


MANUEL, originator of the Modern Transforma- 
tion and the sight proof parting. Wigs, side pieces 
and toupees. Specialist in hair goods exclusively. 
Booklet. 29 East 48th Street, New York rk City. 


Hats 

















Miscellaneous—Cont. 











and expertly repaired to look like new. Also made 
to measure from your own material. J. Cohen, 
159 W. 98th St., N. Y. Riverside ‘a0 j 


VOGUE'S BOOK OF ETIQUETTE re represents { the 
letter and the spirit of good manners as appro 
by people of breeding and tradition. Postpaid ue 
___ Vogue, 19 West 44th Street, N. 
ONE REFINED WOMAN in each ee 
offered by the Condé Nast Pubications an oppor. 
tunity to make money in an agreeable way. This 
is not the usual magazine agency proposition, but 
an exceptional opportunity for the right sort of 
woman. If pe write Mr. John Ramsey, 
Condé Nast Publications, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 














REMODELER OF HATS—“A | hat of yesterday”’ 
redesigned into a ‘‘last word’’ creation. Smart 
new Hats to order. Mail Orders a specialty. Prices 
reasonable. Irene Franks, 37 W. 48th St., N. Y 








Mah Jong 


YOUR OWN NAME ON BRIDGE SCORES 
250 officially ruled sheets, 6 x 9 in. Your name on 
each sheet. Postpaid anywhere, $2. Agents wanted. 
Beach Company, 904 Sycamore, Cincinnati, 0. 
STEPPING STONES to Better Auction. Simple 
rules for beginners and advanced. Modern experts 
compared. Attractive pocket edition. Price $1. 
Freda MacMahon, Box 227, Montclair, N. J. 

MURIEL PARKER 
Mah Jongg Studio 
Scientifically taught as _ played by Chinese. 
Studio, 43 W. 46th St., N. Y. Bryant 4823 
Just Introduced—Fascinating Two-Handed Game 
using Mah Jong tiles. “Pigeon Pong’’ or 
pengen Cage.’ les 25 cents post free. Mah 
Wah Publishing Co., 43 Cedar Street, New York. 
MAH JONG SET in attractive box $1.00. 
Complete with instructions, illustrations & rules. 
144 Characters, 152 counters, dice & score eee 
Oriental Importing Co., 110 West “s0th St., N. ¥. 
MISS MAHR. I have made a study of tcnching 
bridge by the method the most easily understood. 
Simple, Clear—you learn quickly. Private classes 
or by mail. Tel. Acad. 6396. 255 W. 108th St., N.Y. 
FIRESTONE’S CONVENTIONAL AUCTION 
Bridge for 1924. A revelation for clever concise- 
ness. Send fifty cents. Money refunded if not 
found best treatise. W. S. Firestone, Lisbon, 


Ohio. 
Beads & Beaded Bags 


EXCLUSIVE MODELS MADE-TO-ORDER ia 
silks, tapestries, brocades, recoverings, a specialty. 
Send for Catalog & pare. Schuyler 1518. Wm. 
Nibur, 2132 B’way, N.Y. Branch, 667 Madison Ave. 


Auction Bridge & 





















































Beauty Culture 


MME. MAYS, Face Specialist, 
manently removes wrinkles, freck ars, ete. 
Muscles tightened; endorsed by physicians. Booklet. 
One address. 50 W. 49th St., » Bryant_ 9426. 


‘MME. JULIAN’S HAIR DES DESTROYER perma- 
nently eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots). 
No electricity or poison. Stood test 50 years. 
Mme. Julian 14 West 47th Street, N. Y. 
‘SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by 
the painless method originated by Dr. Roebling 
Geyser, a licensed physician. This is the 14th 
year of its successful use. No electric needle or 
chemical used. Booklet sent in plain sealed en- 
velope upon request. Dr. Roebling Geyser, 

107 East 35th St., New York City 
2901 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


47th St., 





Est. 1891. Per- 
























































Delicacies 





King Cole Vitapakt Shelled Salted Nuts. 


packing assures a ¢ 
ticular hostesses. 
del'd E. 





Smithson Co., 


Vita- 
risp & sweet product for par- 


Almonds or ass’d nuts $1 per tin 


Inc., 48 Laight St., N. 





GENUINE RUSSIAN ¢ CAVIAR, glass jars, 4 0z. 


0; 8 oz. 


Dept. F, Rosow 
935 intervals Ave.,New York, N.Y. 


2.65; 16 z. $5.00, 


postpaid. 
ix certing Company, 
(Agents V War anted) 








Dogs 





SHEPHERD (POLICE) 


panions & Protector 


for Illustrated Booklet. 
Springfield Gardens, L. 


Merrick Road, 


PUPPIES. 
s of the home. 
Palisade Kennels, 


Ideal Com- 
Write_ today 
Box 25 

Fe & 








Entertainment 





Children’s Entertainment Bureau. 
charge of your children’s Party, 


Let us take 
plan program, fur- 


nish entertainers, do your shopping, decorating & 


amusing.70 E.45th St. 


»N.Y.Bm.2636. Mur.Hill 4043 





MAGIC TRICKS—PUNCH & 
The greatest funmaker 


York's 
1433 


one of New 
Chas. Winters, 


JUDY SHOW 
presented by 
Entertainers. 
Lenox 6672 


for parties, 
Children’s 
Ave., N. Y 


best 
Lex. 











Flesh Reduction 


Instruction 





Monograms and Woven Names 





CASH’S WOVEN NAMES for markin ‘clothing, 
household & hotel linens, etc a 
& J. Cash, Inc., 


22 Chest 8 
Pend 7 stnut St., So. Norwalk, 


England — France — Australia — Canada 








MARY BEATON SCHOOL OF SWIMMING 
Exclusive Pool—All methods diving. 
Life Saving—Individual Instruction. 


1 W. 67th St., Cor.Central Park W., 4204 Columbus 








Interior Decorators & Decorations 


Laura Wand, Consulting Decorator, helps express 
your ideas in Home Decorating. Long experience in 
shopping & many wholesale accounts lend economy 
to her art. 49 W. 44th St., N.Y. Vand. 0616 


WHOLESALE ONLY—Miniature French Lamps 

also Ornamental French Figures suitable for 

boudoir lamps. Hall House, Charles Hall, Inc., 
3 East 40th Street, New York. 








Permanent Hair Wave 





NESTLE’S 
Originators of Lanoil World- 
Famous Experts. 12 and 14 East 49th St., 
N. Y. Phone Vanderbilt 7660- i661, 


Waving. 


CALL AT SCHAEFFER'S if you want expen 


personal attention for a permanent wave, 
-ositively no friz or kK. 


Posit 
L. Schaeffer 590-592 Fifth Ave. Phone: ie: Bry. 7615 








Prints & Frames 








Do You Like to Play House? The game of 
making your home more comfortable and more 
attractive! ouse & Garden is the mag- 
azine that shows you how in a most fascinating 
way. It is a handsome publication, presenting 
in a clear and a practical way the leas of the 
leading architects, interior decorators, landscape 
gardeners, and household economists. Really, you 











should send in your name and address for the 
introductory subscription offer “ 5 months for 
$ —Dept. A, House & Garden 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. 
Jewelry and Precious Stones 
Randolph Trabert Co., formerly with Black, 





SUPERFLUOUS FLESH REDUCED by 


scientific method, wi 
if desired. Dr. 
286 Fifth Ave. 


. Newman, 
(near 30th St.), New York City. 


modern 
thout payment until reduction, 
Licensed Physician. 





BY EXPERT METHODS we 


the old ugly burden. 
baths & electrical tr 
Health Studio 137 


West 86th Street 


infallibly remove 
Also special massage, mineral 

eatments. Hours 12-7. 

New York. 





CREME NUFORM 


applied regularly reduces 


superfluous flesh, giving positive results benefiting 


the skin, leaving it firm & pliable. 


Sold in $3 and 





$6 jars. Creme Nuform, 662 Lexington Ave., N.Y. C, 
Genuine GLUTEN FLOUR U. S. Standard 
44 per cent protein. 3 Ib. pkg. postpaid, $1.10. 


Illustrated Diabetic 


quest. Hygienic Fooc 


and Diatetic Booklet on re- 


is Co., 235 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 











Gow 


yuns Bought 





MME. NAFTAL, 


Tel. 


Bryant 670, pays highest 


cash value for fine misfit or slightly used evening 




































ery, 7 
norisinal” MME. JULIA MAYS. 32 W. Remove. | and street frocks, furs, diamonds, jewelry, silver- 
Wrinkles, Freckles, Scars, etc. End. by Physicians | S“*° 89 _West_45th_ Street, New York. 
& Patr Bkit.’ Bryant 4856. (No Branches.) - eee ~y cig none oll “ a 
7 : =" ‘or Slightly Used or scarde: jowns, Suits, 
NEW FACE LIFE. A fe cae home yraps, Furs, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silverware. 
Brochure sent free on request qillghest, Prices | Guaranteed, 
Dr. Stackhouse, 347—Sth_ Ave. ,_ New _York City Mae fame. 
ital . - 101 West 47th St., N. ¥ 
Bed 1 Quilts Telephone, Bryant 1 1376 
LANES’ WOOL & DOWN SILK -aviLts | Gowns & Blouses Made to sina 
Hazen Mills Co. (Est. 25 years 
144 W. 72nd St., N. ¥.—739 Boylston ‘St. . Bos ton, MADAME LISETTE 
a = ~ 47 W. 49th St., N. ¥. Tel. Circle 2469 
“ Clothes ” of Individuality 
Cigarettes for all occasions eae 
ROMANY RYE ayn woven oi appeal 
FINE 7 Tu RKISH CIGARETTES with your ini- ing color. Svat on approval $12. Also wholesale 
tials, monogram or crest. Auy design reproduced, | 1#4¢. yellow, blue, flame, purple, tan, grey. 
Pinkus Bros., Inc., 91-3rd Ave., New York. Helen Cramp Mill Valley California 
Established 1894 0 : ae 
SILK TIPPED SHEIK CIGARETTES—ail ~ nae. ys . 
shades matching your gown, boudoir or table Greenwich Village Attractions 
decorations. $1.75 for 50—$3.50 for 100—assorted 
w one color. A. S. M , 61 d % ST, a 
et oon, 618 Broadway, X.¥-C: | pig WHISTLE—I75 West 4th St. N.Y. 
Delicious food served in an atmosphere 
Ys of quiet retinement. 
Corsets Luncheon _12-2—ti0e. Dinner_5: :30-8—85c. 
— — — 9 
LOUISE GREENWOOD—Corset Expert. French Sag Al nk 21 East Sth 
& Domestic Corsets copied. Mail corset in for Peg > ” 
stimat Specialists i aes nwt. earn artistic. Luncheon, tea, dinner. Dancing 7-1. Music 
sstlmate,, Spectalists jin making elastic corsets 0 iy Don Dickerman’s famous Blue Horse Blues. _ 














Dancing 





STAGE DANCING. Original, newest dances 
taught by Walter Baker. Former dancing ma-ter 
for Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. Cohan, John Cort 
and Dillingham, 900-7th Ave., N. Y. Cirele 8290. 





Hair Coloring & Treatments 





MAISON ALEX, restores grey or discolored hair, 


quickly & 
Also specializes in a} 


tion & advice free. 


harmlessly, 


with vegetable compound. 
1 forms scalp trouble. Consulta- 
105 W. 43rd St., Bryant 5556 





Starr & Frost. Jewel Brokers & Authorized Ap- 
praisers. Jewels bought from estates, individuals. 
Guarantee Trust Co. Bldg., Rm. 506, 522-5th Ave. 


FRANK C. HUTCHINSON BUYS DIAMONDS 
precious stones and individual pieces of jewelry or 
jewelry estates to be settled. Expert appraising. 
344 Madison Avenue, N. Y. _— Opp. Hotel Biltmore. 


in fine 
gems, settings and repairs. Express your person- 
ality in your jewelry. Purchases made abroad. 
Olga Tritt, Heckscher Bldg., 730—5th Ave., N. Y 


Diamonds, Pearls, Gold, Silver, Platinum, also 
Pledges bought. Estates Appraised, Purchased. 
Rose & Co., Suites 63-64; 
542—5th Ave. (45th St.), N. Y. Tel. Vand. 1022. 

W: atches, 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Diamonds, 
Pearls, discarded Jewelry, etc. Money wired within 
two hours. Bank References. Detroit Gold 


Refiners, 402 Capitol Theatre Bldg. , Detroit, Mich. 


HALPERT & ZINNER purchase diamonds, jewelry 
and precious stones at highest prices. Estates ap- 
praised. Business confidential. 152 W. 42nd St., 

Room 521, x. _Y. Bry. 5642 5642 



































Knic kerb hoe ocker Bld Ig., 





Lingerie and Laces 


BRIDAL SETS—TROUSSEAUX. Lingerie of best 
quality and style, hand-made, with real Valen- 
ciennes and other fine laces. Moderately 
M. Collart, 23 E. 54th Si 


priced, 











Memorials 


MEMORIALS FOR EVERY PURPOSE. In gran- 

ite, marble, bronze aad glass. Individual consider- 

ation. Sketches upon request. State requirements. 
The Davis Memorial Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 








Miscellaneous 





ROYAL is for practical people who want practical 





yet chic—clothes for every occasion. It reports 
styles and fabrics that are being worn... . It 
pictures not only coats, hats, gowns, and shoes; 


but shows them combined in correct ensemble... 
and for not merely the debutante type of figure, 
but for various ages and figure-types. Authorita- 
tive, personal, practical—-it is the magazine the 
best dressed women take,...Send your name, 
address and $1.00 for five issues to 
Dept. A, Royal, 
23 West 44th Street, New _ York City. 


CHILDREN’S VOGUE is a smart new magazine 





for mothers about children, It enables children 
to be most economically dressed in the smartest 
French and American modes.... Also it gives 


mothers carefully selected material to keep their 
children happy. Games, songs, suggestions for 
parties, children’s book reviews, doll cut-outs, and 
all sorts of things that answer the question, 
*‘Mother, what shall I do now?’’ Send your name, 
address, and for five issues.— 

Dept. A, Children’s Vogue, 

19 West 44th Street, New York City. 


KENNEDY & CO., 693 Fifth Ave., nee York 

Fine Sporting and Naval Print 

Rare Old and Modern Etchings, 

____ Americana suitable for Colonial Homes, 
‘ARTISTIC FRAMING OUR SPECIALTY. A 
large assortment of framed mirrors, pictures, gifts 
and art novelties at remarkably low prices. New 
York Frame & Picture Co., 116 Fulton St., » N.Y.C, 
‘MAX WILLIAMS, 538 MADISON / AVE., N. Y. 
Interesting old prints of the finest in existence, 
Select frames & ship models of fine workmanship. 
An art shop of refi 

















Shopping Commissions 








norveeun. SHOPPING SERVICE no charge, 
We will buy for you and your home. 
shown, required. Murray Hill 4266. 


Mrs. Gordon Abbott, Inc., 52 Vanderbilt Ave.,N.Y. 








Stationery 





DREKA—FINE STATIONERS 
Wedding Invitations of Individuality 
Engraved by hand on the finest quality of papers. 
1121 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HAMMERMILL BOND, 100 sheets 6 1-4 x7 
with envelopes, name and address (4 lines) printed 
any color ink $1.10. Unlike similar offers. Piper 
Shop Studios, 900 Van Buren St., Wilmington, Del. 














Tea Rooms 





MAY WE SERVE YOU YOUR NEXT DINNER? 
A delightfully quiet tea shop serving only the 
best home cooked food 
Dorothy McLaury, 10 East 50th St., N. ¥._ 


SUZANNE TEA ROOM, Attractive & Exclusive 
Luncheon, tea, & dinner served. — Special 
chicken & waffle dinner Wed. Sat. Orders 
taken for baking. 251 West 73rd. St., N. Y. © 











Toys 





CONSTRUCTIVE Sail-boats & Engines for 

assembling. Fascinates young & old. Booklet B40l 

—also railroads, R401. Specify choice in writing. 
1 











Dept._704, Boucher, Inc., 5 Mad. Ave., N. 
Traveling 
WHERE IS FRAUNCES TAVERN? 
See New York with one who knows. Telephone 


Caledonia 9355 or write Anne Granbeck Tourist 











Bureau, 228 Madison Avenue, New_York. 
Unusual Gifts 
GIFTS—NOVELTIES. Rare, unique artistic, 


collected by me in Europe from individual crafts 


men. Catalog for trade only. Rena Rosenthal, 
520 Madison Ave. (nr. 3 3rd St), No Ye 








Wedding Stationery 


Sete Se’ 
ENGRAVED Wedding Invitations & An nner 
ments. Everett Waddey Co. has for a generator 
sured highest quality at reasonable prices, del. Ay 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 3S, 11 St., Richmon 








Engraved Wedding Invitations, ‘Announcements. 
Capitol Social Eng. . ‘Engravers roderat 
Presidents.’ Quality workmanship, — ™ 


prices. 432 Evening Star Bldg. Washington, D.¢ 
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COLLEGE ACADEMY 
Four-year course leading Pre-academic, Academic 
to degrees and Two-year Finishing 
Courses. 
Domestic Science; Practical Dressmaking; 


Gymnasium ; Swimming Pool; all outdoorsports. 
For Catalogue address The Reverend Mother 











a 














SCOVILLE SCHOOL 
1106 Fifth Ave. N.Y.C. Opp. Art Museum &Central Park 


Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Complete academic, college prepara- 
tory and advanced studies 


The 











FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


Planned exclusively for girls 


aie 3.7 
for F 


MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320W. 107th St., Riverside Drive, New York City 


pursuing special 


New York. Exceptional opportunities 


schools are listed on these pages. 


23 West 44th Street 


College is the Goal To-day 


Every year the registrars of the most desirable colleges and univer- 
sities turn away hundreds of applicants because of their inability 
to meet the entrance requirements. ... 
schoo] training is becoming more and more necessary. 


Good preparatory schools know the subjects required by every 
college; and present modern curricula enabling the student to pre- 
pare for the entrance requirements of whatever college he desires. 


The Condé Nast School Service will be pleased to advise you in 
selecting a preparatory school for your boy or girl. Many excellent 
Write to them or to 


THE CONDE NAST SCHOOL SERVICE 


The right kind of preparatory 








New York City | 














LASELL SEMINARY 


beautiful 
acres. 


Auburndale—ten miles 
15 buildings. Complete 


Overlooking 
from Boston. 
course on management of the home and family, 
Unusual training in musie with concert work. 
Secretarial, Art, ‘Teacher Training, College 
Preparatory Courses. Indoor and outdoor athletics. 


Gymnasium and swimming pool. Horseback 
riding a featuree WOODLAND PARK-—The 
Junior School for Girls. CAMP TECONNET 
opens July Ist—Booklets on application. 


GUY M. WINSLO h.D., Principal 
147 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 














THE ERSKINE SCHOOL 
Advanced Study for Women 
Who are not in College. 
en tou Houses. 
Catalog Address 
EUPHEMIA™ re. McCLI NTOCK, A. M., 
129 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 











In the country. 





=—— The Ely School for Girlsk— 


Greenwich, Conn. 
One hour from New York. 
College Preparatory and Graduate Courses. One-year course, intensive college 
Riding and seasonable sports. 


Junior and Upper Schools, 











TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
For Girl Students and Young Women 
3% W. 80th St., Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 

Chaperonage 
Summer Rates 


French Booklet 
Tel. Endicott 7858 





THE ACORN 


305 West 100th Street, New York City 
A delightful home for girls studying in the city, 
and for young Saanad women. 


CLUB 


Rates moderate. 





Telephone Riverside 046 
Miss Mary F. Fraser Miss M. Ethel Silter 
THE SCUDDER SCHOOL 82%-ding 


Practical 


and genera 
(4) Social ‘Welfare and Community Service; 


~~. 
Miss V. F. 


courses: (1) High School—preparatory 
1; (2) Secretarial; (3) Household Arts; 


(5) 
instructors, Summer School. é 
. Scudder, 244 W. 72d St., N. Y. City 





Ge 





Che Castle 


= iss Mason's School 
for Girls 
ee Tarrytown-on-Hudson. New York 











Kent Place School for Girls 


An Endowed School—Thirtieth Year. 
Estate of Chancellor Kent in the Hills of de 


Jersey twenty miles from New York. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
ACADEMIC 
Music Art Athletics 
Sarah Woodman Paul, Anna S. Woodman, 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY ‘ 
n 


Principals 











SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


A school 


Island Sound. 
and general Courses. 


all sports, 


upon request. 


for girls. Beautifully located on Long 
Intermediate, College Preparatory 
Music. Horseback ne and 
Outdoor life a special feature. Catalog | 
Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Principal 





23 Davenport Drive, Stamford, Conn. 








NEW YORK STATE 


preparatory review. 
SCHOOL 


DWIGHT for'cies 


Recomtnented wy the esting eames for 


PREP 
yoy Finithing y hay 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 


Spacious Grounds for Games. 
Illustrated Catalog telling of the life 
of the school 
Miss E. S. CREIGHTON. 
Englewood, New Jersey 


Write for 





Miss Beard’s School 
A Country School near New York 
Orange, New Jersey 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS & TRAVEL 








cy CANNES 
The Fontaine School FRANCE 
Study and travel. Cultural, Finishing and Col- 
lege Preparatory courses. Trips. Sports. Res- 
ident and Day Students. Address Director, 
Miss Marie Louise Fontaine, Care of Women’s 
City Club, 22 Park Ave., New York City; or Box 


78, Cannes, A. M., France. 








NEW ENGLAND 











HILLSIDE 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn 
Preparation for new comprehen- 
sive examinations and general 
courses. | Organized athletics. 
Normal living in right environ- 
ment. Every comfort. All health- 
ful activities. Horseback riding. 
a Sayan Catalog. 


eegneet R. Brendlinger, A.B. ar 
vide unt Francis, A.B.Smith, Princival 














House in the Pines 


16 Pine Street, Norton, Mass. 
30 miles from Boston 
A School for Girls. College preparatory and 
advanced courses. usic, Art, Household 
Arts. Secretarial courses.’ Every attention, 
not only to habits of study, but to each girl's 
health and happiness. 


Miss GertTRuDE E. Cornisn, Principal. 








EASTERN ATLANTIC 


Wildl? 


two-year course for 
graduates of secondary 
schools. Selective college 
subjects with special work 
in Music and Art, Litera- 
ture, Dramatic Art, Sec- 
retarial Training or Home- 

















; making. New gymnasium 
with swimming pool and auditorium. Horseback 
riding. Located in a beautiful college town near 
Philadelphia. For catalog address 

Mr. and Mrs. H. M. Crist, Principals 
Box 1561, Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Mary Lyon School, 


College Preparatory 
Also Seven Gables, 6-12 


girls 


BEECHWOOD 


(Incorporated) 











A Cultural and Practical School for Young Women 
Thoroughly Established. Strong Faculty. Girls 
are prepared for self- maintenance. College and Pre- 
paratory Departments. Public School Music, Art. 
Domestic Science, Secretaryship, Physical Educa- 
tion. Expression. Normal Kindergarten. Large 
new pipe organ. Swimming Pool. Large Gymnas- 
ium. Athletic Fields. Address M. H. Reaser, Ph. D. 
President Jenkintown, Pa. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL 


Founded 1850. A school for girls occupying an 





estate on the summit of Rydal Hills, 25 minutes 
trom Phila. Tllustrated booklet. Ry dal, Junior 
Department. Miss Abby Sutherland, Principal. 
Pennsylvania, Montgomery County 








NEW ENGLAND 


The 
Chamberlayne Scheet 


Forgirls. Thorough 
college preparation. 
Aone-yearintensive 
course is offered to 
graduatesof second- 
ary schools and to 
others fitting for 
college examina- 
tions. 
General course. 
GRACE L. EDGETT, Principal 


Commonwealth Avenue and Clarendon Street 
Boston, Mass. 














— 











THE KNOX SCHOOL 


quire hundred feet above sea level. Modern 
~ f building. Strong College Preparatory 
Bierce and Vocational Courses. 


For Girls 
ON LAKE OTSEGO 


Mrs. RusseELL HouGHTON 
Cooperstown, N. Y 














Bradford Academy 


For the higher education of young women, 30 
miles from Boston. Founded 1803. College Pre- 
paratory. Art, Music, Expression, Household 
Arts. Two years collegiate work. Address 
Registrar of the JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Box 186, Bradford Academy, Bradford,Mass 














—Choate School— 


Home and day school for 
girls. Special emphasis on 
college preparatory work. 


AUGUSTA CHOATE, Vassar, A. B., A. 
Principal 


i600 Beacon Street, Brookline, Mass. 














ROGERS HALL 


A SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Miss OLiIvE SEWALL Parsons, Principal 


EMPHASIZING Mec Pulte ONE YEAR 


COLLEGE Sch 0 ol TUTORING 


PREPARATION COURSE 
FOR GIRLS 
Catalogue. Springfield.Mass. 








The Misses Allen School 


College Preparatory, General and Cultural Courses 
Athletics age hie me Each vane '$ personality ob- 
serv and develo; Telephone West New- 
ton o131. Lucy Ellis Allen. Principal. West 
Newton, Mass. 








HIGHLAND HALL 


Prepares Girls For All Colleges. 
Modern a —— 
usual Equipm 
Supervised Athletics Week =a ‘trips to School 


Camp. 
Miss Ellen C. Keates, A. B., Principal, 
Hoilidaysbure. Pa. 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THE plonial School 


FOR GIRLS 


In the finest residential section of Washington. 
Courses include grades, collegé preparatory, 3 
years’ collegiate work, music, art, expression, secre- 
tarial, domestic science. Athletics, dramatics. At- 
tractive social life within school. For catalog 
address Miss Jessie Truman, Associate Prin, 
1541 Eighteenth Street. Washington, D. A 


THE EASTMAN SCHOOL 


1305 Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Courses from 
Primary to College. Special attention to Athletics. 
Dramatic work. yon Course. Catalogue on 
request. Miss E. J. Brydon, Secretary. 


Chevy Chase School 


A school for the girl of today and tomorrow. Courses 
preperst ory, two-year advanced for high school graduates 
cial. nrivalled location at the pational capital. For 
catalog. addres:, CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 
Frederick one Farrington, Ph.D. “hesdmeeter, 
ashington, b. C. 
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VANITY FAIR 











DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


SOUTHERN 








ational Park 


Seminary 


Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 
James E. Ament, Ph.D., LL.D. 
President 
A National Boarding School for 
Two-year Junior College with special 
College Preparatory. 
Ninety-acre campus. 






Girls. 
vocational courses. 


and 
Thirty-two buildings. 
Send for descriptive catalog. Address 


REGISTRAR, Box 197, Forest Glen, Maryland 








WARD-BELMONT 
For Giants ano Youno Womsn 

ESERVATIONS for the 1924— 

25 session should be made as 
soon as possible to insure entrance. 
Courses covering 4 years prepara- 
tory and 2 years “college work. 


Strong Music and Art Departments. 


Also Literature, Expression, Physi- 
cal Training, Home Economics and 
Secretarial. Outdoor sports and 
swimming pool, Woody Crest is 
the School Farm and Country Club. 
References required. 
Booklets on request. *Address 
WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont Heights, Box30, Nashville, Tenn 








IMMACULATA SEMINARY 


A_ Select Suburban School for Girls 
College Preparatory, special and practical Courses. 
Two years of recognized work for hich school graduates 

Music, a Oral Expression, Home Economics, 
hysical Een All Sports. 
Address : THE SECRETARY, 
4322 Wisconsin = Washington, D. C. 








The Misses Stone’s School 


For a limited number of young ladies. American 
History, Literature, History of Art and French. 

Secretarial Course. Interior Decoration. Prepara- 
tion for travel. Miss Isabelle Stone, Ph. D. and 
Harriet Stone, 9K 


M. S. 
1700 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., W D.C. 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE for aie “s reene Women 
x V. ROANOK 


In Valley” of Virsioia Siektves * Preparatory, 


Junior College. Music, Art, Expression, Home 
Economics. Journalism. Mattie P. Harris, Presi- 
dent. Mrs. Gertrude Harris Boatwright, Vice- 
President. 





CENTRAL STATES 


Founded ~ 1827. 50 
Standard College for 
2 and 4 year 








LINDENWOOD COLLEGE. 
minutes from St. Louis. 

Young Women fully accredited. 
Oratory, 


course. Home Economics. Business, 

Music. 138 Acres. Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
Catalog. J. L. Roemer, President 
Box 424 St. Charles, Mo. 








FAIRMONT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Twenty-fifth year. Regular and Special Courses. 
Advanced Courses for High School graduates. 
i. Art, Expression. Educational advantages 
of National Capital. For catalogue, address 
Principal 2108 $ Street, Washington, D. 








SOUTHERN 


Warrenton Country School 
For Young Girls 


College preparatory and general course. French, 
the language of the house. The school is planned 
to teach girls how to study, to bring them nearer 
nature, and to inculcate habits of order and economy. 
This school offers a fixed rate. Music, Drawing 
and Riding are the only extras. 


Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 43, Warrenton, Va. 











FERRY HALL 


College preparatory, general high school and ad- 

vanced courses. Also special instruction in music, 

expression and domestic arts and sciences. On Lake 

Michigan, 28 miles from Chicago. Catalog. 

MISS ELOISE R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 350 
Lake Forest, tll. 





for 
TUDOR HALL SCHOOL £__ giris 
College preparation with certificate privileges. 
General courses. Unusual opportunities in Music 
and Art. Fireproof buildings. Gymnasium. 
For catalog address 
MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, 


$t Mary-of-the Woods 


College for Women. Standard Collegiate Courses. 
Academy. Complete High School Curriculum 
Music, Art, Expression, All Sports and Athletics. 
For Illustrated bulletins address, The Secretary 
Box 79 St. Mary of the Woods, Indiana 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS 








NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN 


| For illustrated booklet 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS—NEW ENGLAND 











ORCESTER ACADEM 


FOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


250 boys. $1,000,000 equipment. 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 


Tuition, $1000. Worcester, Massachusetts 





BOYS’ & GIRLS CAMPS ~ 


Silver Lake Camps 


In the Lake Placid region of the Adirondacks. 
All land and water sports. Horseback riding under 
experts. Arts and Crafts. Senior and Junior Units. 
address Director, 


SILVER LAKE CAMPS 
Box 21, Bradford, Mass. 





At Wayne, Me. The right camp for 
your boy. Only the right type of boys | 
accepted. For illustrated booklet 
Write to 

Supervisor Physical Education 
Board of Education, Olean, N. Y. 


SANDSTONE CAMP 
Green Lake, Wis. 


The Camp of Happiness. Three divisions, girls 8 
to 24. All camp activities. Twenty councilors. 
Thirteenth season. Address, Esther G. Cochrane 
3722 B Pine Grove Ave., Chic ago, Ill. 


TOME CAMP FOR BOYS 








On heights above Susc uehanna River. 200 acres, 
Tents and Lodge. ixperienced counselors. 
Trained nurse. All sports. Tutoring. Season 


July and August. Catalogue. Directors; Murray 
P. Brush, Ph.D. Mrs. LT. Bagley. Port De posit, Md. 














— 
— 


The Teela-Wooket 
Camps 


Senior and Junior Camps for Girls 
under 20. Roxbury, Vermont. Free 
riding and thorough instruc tion in 
horse smanship, 300 acre ‘‘Wonder- 
land” in heart of Green Mountains, 
Booklet. Mr. and gee C. A. Roys, 
10 Bowdoin St., Cambridge, 38, 


Mass. 
FOR 


CAMP WABASSO [9 . 


LAKE BLAISDELL, SUTTON, N. H. 
Junior and Senior Camps. All water and and 
sports, riding, arts and crafts. Trip including 
Presidential Range. Christine Hovey Smith, 
Sidewell's Friends School, 1811 Eye St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


2 SUMMER SCHOOLS _ 
SUMMER 
SCHOOLS 


For catalogue address 
The Secretary's Office 
poms Indiana 























ULVE 


L ake Maxinkuckee 


SPEC TAL SCHOOLS 











Oliver Morosco 
at the 
Atelier Des Moroscos 


1006-1009 Alamac Hotel 
71st Street and Broadway New York 


Will personally teach amateurs in modern 
drama only. Moving picture artists and actors 
also taught. Mrs. Oliver Morosco, profession- 
ally known as Selma _ Paley, will assist in the 
direction of the pupils. 
Children’s classes twice weekly. 
odern plays only—Immediate rehearsals of 
pupils, 
A six months’ course will be sufficient time to 
qualify a — to gain a livelihood on the pro- 
stage. 











MANLIUS ST.JOHN’S SCHOOL 


In the hills of Central New York, 11 miles 
from Syracuse. Essentially a college preparatory 
school conducted under military system, instilling 
habits of order, promptness, honor and obedience. 
Business courses. Extensive equipment and grounds. 
Well ordered recreation and athletics. Separate 
Junior School, boys 10 to 14. Catalogue. Address 

GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President 

Box 184. Manlius, New York 











the STORM KING Schoot 
formerly The STONE SCHOOL Established 1567 
A Progressive College Preparatory School 


50 Miles from New. York. Attractive Outdoor Life. 
Catalog and Book of Views on Request. 


Headmaster, Cornwall-on- Hudson, uw. Y. 


EASTERN 








ATLANTIC 








BORDENTOWN MILITARY INSTITUTE 
Thorough preparation tor college or business. Effi- 
cient faculty, small classes, individual attention. Boys 
taught how to study. Prvervions athletics. 40th 
year. Catalogue. COL. T. D. LANDON, Principal 
and Commandant Drawer C-36, BORDENTOWN- 
ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


Sie PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


ae Preparation. Distinctive Methods 
en Srpertegeed ~- i Successful re. 
JOHN G. 


on Reu 
‘ON. isEdgehill,” Princeton, N. J. 














CENTRAL STATES 
H O R P E Boys under 15 


Beautiful high bluff location, Lake 
Michigan shore. 30 miles from Chicago. 
Semi-military. Small classes. Uniforms. Catalog. 








Academy for 


address The Vice President, Lake Forest, in. 











ag nef College Preparatory Academy for 
hicago. All Athletics. Endowed. Cata- 
log: J. W. Richards, Box 150, Lake Forest, Ill. 








S™AUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY 
One of the most distinguished schools in America 
preparing for Universities, Government Academies, 
usiness, Gymnasium, swimming pool, ap athhetics. 
Complete past: Charges er Col. T H. 
Russell, (Kable Station), 
Staunton, Va. 





THE ONLY SCHOOL OF ITS KIND 
IN THE WORLD 


Applications can be registered with 
Oscar Reges, Mer., 
Reception Room 1009 Alamac Hotel. 














NEW ENGLAND 








McALLISTER-HAWE SCHOCL 
For young boys. Preparation for leading secondary 
schools. Masters especially trained in the care and 
education of the young boy. 115 acres. 8 buildings. 
38 miles from Boston. Booklet. Philip Bovier 
Hawk, Ph. D., Headmaster Lancaster, Mass. 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL 
Simsbury, Conn. 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster 





Cornwall 


RUMSEY HALL Connecticut 
A school for boys under 15 
Yearly rate, $1350 


L. R. SANForD, Principal 
Louis H. SuuttTE, M.A., Headmaster 


Allen-Chalmers 


A Country School for Boys 
Military Regularity. Upper & Lower Schools. 
Thomas Chalmers, West Newton, Mass. 


ROXBURY 








A Cottege @ Preparatory School a the peeceuel. 
Expert orn Methods. Classes Limited to 
erris, Director, Cheshire, Conn. 





HUNTINGTON SUMMER SCHOOL. Prepara- 
tion for all coll and technical school examina- 
oe roth year. Large staff of expert teachers and 
ries. Swimming pool. Tennis 





utors. _Dormitoi 
Courte Send for booklet, ‘‘How_to Prepare for 
College. * Ira A. Flinner, A. M., Headmaster, 316 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


2VE STOFF SEROVA:! 


Russian School of 


DANCING 


Ballet, Cee ntarpsuative—Mational 
Ballroom-—Dancing 
Children's “C ourses a Specialty-—- Baby Work 
2 Classes— Private Lessons—- Normal! Course 
Write for Booklet F 
: 47 W. 72nd St., N, Y.C. Tel. Endicott 621% 
Baccecccscessescassssssss® 








CALIFORNIA SCHOOL 
OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 


California Street. San Francisco 


SUMMER SESSION JUNE 23 to AUGUST 2 
Six weeks of intensive training in the fine and 
applied arts. Credits given toward Normal Teacher's 
Course. Special classes interesting to art teachers. 
Write for cgislosue 

EF. RANDOLPH. Director 








Perry -Mansfield Camp 
Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Normal and Professional Camp 
Outdoor Classic Dancing, Cos- 
tuming, Design, Stage Setting, 
Modeling, Recreation Camp 
Horseback riding, Swimming, 
Tennis, Dramatics, Dancing 
Booklet. 1140 Grant St., 
Denver, Colo. 








ROSETTA O'NEILL 
DANCING 


Classic— National —Folk — -Rhythmic—Ball Room 
**To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.’ 


Vernon Casti 
746 Madison Ave., N. Y. ne 


Phone Rhinelander 6770 
ADELAIDE & HUGHES 


Studio of Dance 
Classes for all Classic Dancing. 








Stage Dances 


created. Amateur proformances staged. Children’s 
Seen, classes All ages, starting September 
ie. Physical culture c lasses, Catalo, 
West 57th Street Piaza 7635 





SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A practical forty-lesson course In the 
writing and marketing of the Short- 
Story Cangnt by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
Editor of The Writer's Monthly. 

150 page catalog free. Please address: 
The Home Correspondence School 


Dr, Eecnweln Dept. 60 Springfield, Mass, 





DEVEREUX SCH@LS 


for Children whose Progress has been Retarded 


Three separate schools for boys and girls of all ages, 
requiring scientific observation and special In- 
structio’ 
Academic, Industrial Arts and Vocational Courses. 
Emphasis on Health, Home Life, Recreation and 
Athletics. 


Male rote in School for Older Boy: 
Sixty-five a Tutoring Camp in Summer. 
For rin and appointments, address 
Helena T. Devereux, Director, Box F, Berwyn, Pa. 





1880 Seguin School 192 


For Backward and Mentally Deficient Children 
Limited to 25 pupils, girls, young women and boys 
under 12. No epileptics nor insane. Ten teachers, 
lt governesses, Large grounds adjoining 50-acre 
park, 
Summer school in 
mountains June to Sep 
E. M. Seguin, Box 20, 


THE FREER SCHOOL 


For girls of retarded development. Limited enroll- 
ment permits intimate care. 9 miles from Boston 
Miss Cora E. Morse, Principal 
31 Park Circle Arlington Heights, Mase 


t. 
Mrs. Orange, N. J. 








STANDISH MANOR SCHOOL 
A special school for backward girls. Individual in- 
struction. Experienced teachers. Happy home life. 
Healthful location. Out-door and water sports. 


acre estate. 
ALICE M. MYERS, Principal 
HAZEL G. cust LINGFORD, Ass’t Principal 
HALIFAX, MASS. 











NORMA GOULD 
Foremost Dance Instructor of California 
Send for Catalog 3 
460 No. Western Ave., Dept. 5, Los Angeles 





EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
can be successfully developed by individual training. 
BOYS, GIRLS, LITTLE FOLKS ee 


te Schools. 
Miss Woods" “se heols, Box 180, Langhorne, Pa. 
Mollie Woods Hare, Principal 
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SPECIAL SCHOOLS SPECIAL SCHOOLS | 


— —— ——_— } e 
: Winter Term—48th Year of 
The Art Students’ League || If you are 
Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still Life. : if to study art 
otts gilustration and -Composition, Antique, Modeling | this summer 
ES way of 














(Portralt and Figure) directed by our new 
- Heerge 8. Bridgman Charles J. Martin Bee bet ||| A Chinese candy—Made with 10 Imperial Fruits 
Guy Pene du = oo Kenneth Hayes Miller Sains priced 


= = ink AS idtaweine oe eee cl 3 
a inne o * C' erg hange 
Froderle W. Goudy William von Schlegell ; 
Robert Henri John Sloan , My Life” 
t Richard f. , Lahey Duncan Smith will interest 
Leo L Allen Tucker you 
ole a Forbes Watson . 


George E. Wolfe 

New Classes in Wood Block and Color Printing, 
rls, Charles B, Falls; Mural and Dramatic Composition, 
ree J. Monroe Hewlett; Mediums and Figure Drawing, 


Ask for it. 


























, . port Pentleld: Btching and Lithography, Joseph ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 
ler- The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of N. Y. Carl N. Werntz, Director 
ins, Box F 215 West 57th St., New York 81 | East Madison Street Chicago 
ys, — aoa scien ieeiiieiiiauia ainsi iinieinmeiatameiaeere 
- Ries Session, N ¥. and Pari 

ummer Session, N. Y. and Paris ® 
x N.Y. SCHOOL OF FINE & APPLIED ART Costu me Design 
Ws. Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres, Wm. Odom, V. Pres, Millinery Desi én 
LS For teach he 7" Brot sional and teoment, oft ° ° 
r iid aetanceantingiend Geeawes || || Fashion Illustration 
a Address Sec., 2239 Broadway, N.Y. 

WwW. 








aa eee eA Instruction under personal direc- 
tion of Emil Alvin Hartman. 














‘R A private secretarial position often Limited enrollment. Call or write 
y leads to an executive position. Why for full information. i ig taste? Indefinable. A suggestion of rich, far away fruits, com- 
S not prepare yourself by writing to bined in creamy perfection. Elusive—intriguing—a triumph! 


mn the schools listed or to the FASHION ACADEMY an perfect prize or favor for Mah Jong parties. 
lene Condé Nast School Service 4 East 53rd Street 1432 N. Broad Street e distinctive gift for those who like smart novelties. | 
= 23 West 44th St., New York City |||] New Yor Clty spatecumenal te A treat for anyone! | 


SSS Be the first to surprise your friends with MING. Send us your order 


ain : the “NEW YORK SCHOOL, of today. The candy will be shipped you at once. | 
INTERIOR i ; | 

















Packed in pound boxes only, in three color combinations: Chinese b:ue 




























































































ECORATION 
L MASTER INSTITUTE 101 PARK AVE : DEC YORK. CITY with black—orange with black—black with lacquer red. State color when 
F UNITED ARTS Practical Training Course ordering. $1.50 the box 
| oO Summer Term Starts July 8th. 
a |  eecagpenionnten A six weeks? course in period styles, MING CANDY COMPANY 
6770 | ARCHITECTURE - OPERA CLASS color harmony, selection and use of 
Hs | RAMA—LECTUR furniture, fabrics, etc. Also courses 154 East 39th St. New York City 
| “Te _—¥ poe Door to Beauty” in interior decorative design. 
Send’for Catalogue V Send for Catalog 41. 
| 310 Riverside Drive, New York City 
4 ——— 
ene — SCHOOL of DESIGN 
nber SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART and LJBSRAt. ARTS 
142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 212 West Phone Circ! 
1635 Normal Courses Special Courses Interior Decoration: Coteme B iiustraton 
a Weavi Be . a Bs ket Period styles, color fabrics costume, furni 
eaving, Leather, Jewelry, Woodwor nel e' e . ° . 4 
Pottery, Block Printing, Stenciling, Rug W ne ture. Four months e training courses. 
1G Catalogue. Mrs. Sara K. _Smith, Director. 
the ae 
ort~ | Pa YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTS 
vein, “ : Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Four year courses in Architecture— 
add Interior Pacoraticn Painting—Sculpture. 
1008 Illustrated Catalogue. 
ass, 
mtn May. ROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 
West 57th St., New York 
SUMMER % LASSES jloucester, Mass. 
: “Art of Color’ by Michel Jacobs 
) Landscave-Figure Painting—Interior Decoration | 
ded Costume Design-Poster. | Chiidren’s Classes. 
ges, Application until May 1sth New York School 
Ins | f 
ses, THE TRAPHAGE 
and SCHOOL oF TASHION 
Co-operating with the trade 
| Summer classes now a, 
ver. Write for announcement V 
; ETHEL TRAPHAGEN 
Pa 80 West 40th St. New York City 











DESIGNING AND MILLINERY—Dressmaking and 
Pattern Cutting taught for wholesale, retail or 


‘ TEACH home use. School open all Summer. Call or write 
a COMMERCIAL | for particulars, MeDowell Dressmaking and Millinery 


ers, | School Established 1876. No Branches. 
cre } 58 West 40th St., N. Y. C. 

| N. Y. PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR 
J). DECORATION 


‘ H. Francis Winter, director 
— ‘Use Your Spare Time 











Actual Practical Training, Studios, Workshops 
Laboratories and Visitations 





for P ” Quarterly Clas Send for booklet 
M leasure or Profit 28 East 7 Sth Street, N. ¥. C., ‘East of Fifth Ave. 
Il { eyer Both Company, the largest com- 


offers you a different and practical train- 

” ing. If you like to draw, develop your SECRETARIAL AND EXECUTIVE 
talent, Study this practical course— Training for Educated Women 

— taught by this widely knowni institution, Resident and Day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston 
with twenty-two years success—which Day School, 247 Park Ave., New York City 





on, mercial art organization in the field, == GIBBS SCHOOL OF 








ne tisers nt 2 United ae sells ye 
e. he Unit tates an anada 
30. over ten fal drawi l ] 
bern else could give you so <a an a. nited St ates, 1 
gnce? Commercial art is a business neces | Secretarial Schoo 
fess’ TERIPE DO 527 Fifth Avenue, New York Cit 
Tron eapally open. to oy igs ion see “ | Secretarial & Business training. Ask for Caralog F 
—, \ you enroll i ge tad Sera Nan Irving Edgar Chase, Director, Vanderbilt 2474 
} tra in any school. Write fer one illus- 
N poh oD te ‘YOu IR OPFOR RTU } NITY” 
cost mailing-—four cents 
18. in stamps, ‘BALLARD Baghee Mae Pee 


Meyer Both Company |SCHOOL, SECRETARIAL COURSE 
i. Dept. of Art Instruction Established 51 years 
un Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 4g CHICAGO, ILL | 610Lex.Ave. at 53rdSt. CentralBranchY.W.C.A, 
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Complete Your Car 
> for Luggage-Carrying 


NSTALL the neat-folding, disappearing GRIP RACK on your car’s 
running-board and give your passengers room for comfort. 


Suit-cases, bundles, golf bags, fishing or camping equipment, 
salesmen’s sample cases—there is something to be carried in 
the GRIP RACK ’most every day, the year ’round. 


Grip RACK folds down neatly at the edge of the running 
board — self-enclosed, inconspicuous, out-of-the-way. Snaps 
open instantly when needed. You can’t lose it or forget it 
—it is a permanent addition to the car. Bolts solidly to the 
running-board—reinforces it. Richly finished in non-rusting, 
black enamel. Cannot rattle or loosen. Slots for straps so 
luggage may be held away from body of car. 


GRIP RACK is made in three sizes to fit all cars. Be sure you 
get the genuine—the only GRIP RACK is the “Milwaukee” 
Sells at $5, $6 and $7, (higher in Canada). 


Ask your dealer to show you this finely-made, all-year 
convenience. Write us for Booklet “C”, fully descriptive. 


MILWAUKEE MOTOR PRODUCTS, INC. 


MILWAUKEE (Manufacturers of fine automotive products for over 19 years) WISCONSIN 


SS) GRIP RALK |! 














Bakelite case. Absolute- 
ly “‘short-proof”’. 


No increase in price—still $2.00 
(in Canada, $2.75). isiaeiiean 


MILWAUKEE TIMER 


i 
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Her habit of measuring time in terms 
of dollars gives the woman in business 
keen insight into the true value of a 
Ford closed car for her personal use. 


This car enables her to conserve min- 
utes, to expedite her affairs, to widen 
the scope of her activities. Its low 





first cost, long life and inexpensive 
operation and upkeep convince her 
that it is a sound investment value. 


And it is such a pleasant car to drive 
that it transforms the business call 
which might be an interruption into 
an enjoyable episode of her busy day. 





TUDOR SEDAN, $590 FORDOR SEDAN, $685 


COUPE, $525 (All prices f. o. b. Detroit) 





















CLOSED CARS 


J 
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CRANE BEAUTY IN THE OPEN; CRANE QUALITY IN ALL HIDDEN FITTINGS 























ss 








The introduction of charming color and line in 
bathroom appointments is a significant recent 
development in American homes of refinement. 


In the commode lavatory shown here, the top is 
of imported “fleur de peche” marble. The 18th 
century Italian cabinet is finished in soft green, 
black, rose and gold. The fittings are in gold 
plate. Behind the panels are wide shelves. The 
Tarnia tub—which can be set in a recess, in the 
open orina right or left corner—is encased in the 
same golden brown and green tiles as the walls. 


Crane plumbing and heating materials include a 
very wide range of fixtures and fittings which 
meet the needs and individual desires of any home 
owner, yet are within the easy buying reach of all. 


These plumbing and heating materials are on dis- 
play at Crane Branches in all principal cities of the 
United States and Canada. Fixtures of unusual 
design, like this commode lavatory, are executed 
to order, and are to be seen only at our National 
Exhibit Rooms. Crane products are always sold 
through the local contractors who install them. 





RANE 


GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
CRANE LIMITED, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Forty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City and San Francisco 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga and Trenton 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
_ CRANE-BENNETT, LTp., LONDON 
a gai. aD C2 CRANE, PARIS f _ 
gS .é 





Crane Globe Valve Crane Radiator Valve 
Ne, /B Ne, 220 
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The Six Victoria 


A Motor Car of Striking Individuality 


One of the charms of this Victoria is the original- 
ity of its body design. 


It is strictly and exclusively a Nash conception, 
fashioned by craftsmen whose artistry is highly 
honored in Europe as well as in America. 


The windshield is tilted with exquisite nicety of 
angle and the low-sweeping lines of the body are 
emphasized by the graceful roll of the long rear 
deck. 


Though priced moderately its excellence in ap- 
pearance and performance and its tasteful appoint- 
ments worthily entitle it to rank with America’s 
fine motor cars. 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 









VANITY PAR 








| INFORMATION SERVICE 
Z| THE CONDE NAST 


TRAVEL BUREAU 























serve this arrow 











It points to the center of Europe—to the 
Paris Information Service of Vogue—where 
Americans go for every kind of informa- 
tion to save them time, trouble, money and 
anxiety. 














A bureau maintaining the most complete 
HOTEL, RESORT, AMUSEMENT, 
TRAVEL and SHOPPING service in 
Europe—where everything possible is per- 
formed for the pleasure, profit and conveni- 
ence of tourists. 









This service is maintained. absolutely free to 
Americans by 


VOGU 


2.4,Rue Edouard Vi Te]. Central 
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Tet most convincing argument for the practica- 
bility of Hodgson Portable Houses is the enthusi- 
astic approval of hundreds of users. 
parts of the world come letters praising Hodgson 
workmanship and durability. 


Hodgson Portable Houses are made of red cedar, 


From all 


“the wood of the ages.” The walls are backed with 
heavy fibre lining. Strong and weather-proof, 
Hodgson Houses last for years. 

Hodgson Houses are built in finished sections 
and shipped to you all ready to bolt together. The 
smaller Hodgson Houses can be erected in a few 
hours with unskilled labor. 

Designed by experts and painted in suitable 
colors, Hodgson Houses add to the most attractive 
surroundings. 

Send for the new Hodgson catalog. It shows 
many actual photographs of Hodgson Houses now 


in use. Also portable garages, play houses, dog 
kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write for catalog 
AA to-day. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


HODGSONZditses 
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“Just Like London” 


—the Sandwichmen, passing along Shaftes- 
bury Avenue proclaiming the latest shows at 
the music halls. Picturesque and typical of 
don they are. 








A waistcoat such as this 
is a refreshing new ar- 
ticle for the spring and 
summer wardrobe. 
Cruger’s have made this 
model of English flan- 
nel of wonderful qual- 
ity. The ground is white 
and cross bars are either 
black, navy, black and 
red. Sizes 34—42. Price, 
$15.00. 


CRUGERS 


ING. SSS 
Eight East Forty Fifth Street~-New York 


Just off 5th Ave. and ’round the corner 
from the Ritz 








Our shipments from London the 
past few weeks included some un- 
usually inviting hose, ties and other 
new accessories for spring. It wilt 
pay you to drop in— or if that’s 
impossible, to write us. 


TUMEUR CO UEC CCC CC 
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“Cruisette Ahoy! Where Ye Bound?” \ 


you may hear this hail in almost any harbor—for the 
Cruisette is known and admired wherever yachtsmen 
gather; it is the standard by which other boats are | 
measured. 
And your destination makes little difference to the 
Cruisette ~ whether a month’s cruise or a week-end trip, 
she will take you there and bring you back, with all the 
comfort that could be desired. O 7 
A ‘ — WS, { 

t Port Elco you will find, ready for your inspection, the Ga 



















34-ft. Cruisette, the 30-ft. Veedette, the 45-ft. Cruiser, and 
the 56-ft. Twin Screw Cruiser—select your boat now, and 
enjoy the summer afloat. Orders should be placed early 
to assure prompt delivery. 

Correspondence should be addressed to: 

PORT ELCO—Division of Sales and Exhibit 
247 Park Avenue and 107 East 46th Street 
Telephone Vanderbilt 2320 NEW YORK CITY 
THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


















The most beautiful of 
cars will look incom- 
_Plete unless the ugly spare 
is made beautiful with The 
Allen Tire Case. 
_Made in all colors and combinations of color to suit the in- 
dividual taste of the car owner. For all kinds of rims, wire 
wheels, disk wheels, etc. Write for special folder. 


THE ALLEN AUTO SPECIALTY COMPANY 
Makers of the Famous Allen Shutter Front 
22 West 61st Street 2013 Michigan Ave. 
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9 4 ‘ Times $ 
I S I i’ sy O Its an overnight ride Midway between Fifth ies. and Broadway 
i d int ts of - 
. . e Sey ey pony woolen traveligs aad 
E N I + E e OTr10OuUusS out escort. 3 minutes walk to 40 theatres and 
all best shops. Rates and booklets on applica. 
e 
A set of Hotels for every taste and | —$—$—__ 
requirement | mountains of SSE 
GRAND HOTEL To have stayed at 
HOTEL ROYAL DANIELI _s = . : ! 
de luxe —World renowned—Close to | is to have lived in New York t 
I TIMES SQUARE i 
HOTEL REGINA 
High class residential house on the Ii where you are in the very center of the 
|| City’s brilliant, pulsating life and 


ee ME 

—_——_ 
NO TRIP TO EUROPE | HOTEL ST. JAMES | 
privabine Ubtheuk o | (09-113 West 45th <.. Saw York City | 

TITS) 
An hotel of quiet dignity, having the atmos. 
The most picturesque town of the World ioe W. JOHNSON QUINN 
de luxe on the Grand Canal—Ameri- > 4 i i 
lee irginia prings | HOTEL ASTOR | 
the Palais des Doges 
BROADWAY, 44th and 45th Streets | 
rand Canal 
| breathe its sparkling atmosphere. 

















LIDO-VENICE 


Ideal Sea-Shore & Summer resort 
EXCELSIOR-PALACE 

de luxe 400 R. 200 B. R. own Sea Beach | 
GRAND HOTEL DES BAINS 


absolutely first class. On the sea front 


O the real joys of spring. 
To hills blazing with moun- Nt Fred’k A. Muschenheim 
tain laurel. To great leafy ———— 
forests. To air vibrant and NEW JERSEY 
crisp. To velvety golf links— = 
fine tennis courts — wooded 


bridle paths — thoroughbred THE RITZ-CARI _TON 
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saddle horses. To the famous : . 
|BERTOLINI’S PALACE HOTEL spa cure. To all the countless Atlantic City, N. J. 
— ——Ee comforts and gayeties of The ‘THE CENTER OF DISTIN. 
GRAND HOTEL Homestead. GUISHED SOCIALLIFE AT 








THIS WORLD FAMOUS 
MIRAMARE - GENOA SEACOAST RESORT 


A REAL AMERICAN STYLE HOTEL 
ssacwrane—— the HOMESTEAD ~— 


- NAPLES - Christian S.Andersen, Resident Mgr. MAINE 


THE GRAND HOTEL Hot Springs Virg : 
New Luxe The BEECHES 


Paris Hill 















































Booklets and information on request Maine 
o ROME - A Health Resort for delicate nervous or con- 
valescent persons seeking rest and recuperation 
GRAND HOTEL |f in the cool invigorating climate of Maine 
te Hts - ee ———— aE ama aaa | 900 feet elevation—Resident Physician June 
DE RUSSIE j to November—Send for booklet. 








Large Garden 








| Ask the Travel Man 
- LAKE OF COMO - | (Gy) = 


GRAND HOTEL where to go this season ... what hotels are smart 


VILLA DESTE | ...Wwho’s who. . . and what’s doing there. | f) POLAND SPRING | 


World Renowned Ask him anything you want to know ... about 


travel or anything . . . ard let him make your HOUSE 


reservations and buy your tickets. 




































































7. DOMBRE OPEN JUNE [8thTO OCT. 
There’s no charge for his service. EXCELLENT 18 HOLE GOLF 
Smet | Bl He serves you because you're our friend. | ADORESS 
____ MASSACHUSETTS —__| |] ’ \U| HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. |v 
| | fl CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU, 23 West 44th St., New York SOUTH POLAND, MAINE m 
HOTEL VENDOME : a PHILADELPHIA 























CBoston re —— ee 


Conmonweauth Ave ar DaRTHou™ St. ‘Flot / of T) clin ction ) | Philadelphia 


ELIGHTFULLY SITUATED INTHE 
NEW YORK THE RITZ-CARLTON 


SBACK BAY DISTRICT. QUICKLY 
ACCESSIBLE TO THEATRES, SHOPS ‘ o 
AND BOSTON | Continental atmosphere. Rooms, 
¥ | cuisine and service of supreme ex- 






AND POINTS OF INTEREST ¢ + 
CHGREENLEAF Co, Props. 


=e 


| cellence. Inthe center of the Fash- 
| ionable as well as business life. 

















Under the direction of 


David B. Provan 


EXSSAAAAAAAAAAAAAAANAAAAAAARARRAARSS: 
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TWO BOSTON HOTELS 


which offer you complete 
hospitality in that atmos- 
phere of intelligent com- 
fort which has made the 




















Comfortable accommo- 
Mee dations; limited. 18th 
Season. Fishing, Hunt- 


homes of the Back Bay 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC CRUISE 


ATLANTA, 49 N. Forsyth St. « BELLINGHAM, WASH., 1252 Elk St. + 


CATTERED over the seven seas is a series of 

Ports. Like Port Said, each port is a gateway. 

It leads into some far country—reveals some 

strange culture—goes back to some epochal his- 
tory. It is an entree to romance. 

Let a person voyage the circuit of the gateway 
ports. He returns, a new individual. Glowing in 
health and spirits. Expanded in living knowledge. 
He has met his world. He has lived his history. 
Now is he a cosmopolite—most fascinating of 
personalties. 

Canadian Pacific has arranged these gateway 
ports into two voyages. Both start next Winter. 

Next Winter! Not so far away. Break out of 
your narrowing environment. Step aboard. Wave 
adieu to the stay-at-homes. 

On a Canadian Pacific “Empress” —you begin 


Fourth week. Port Said, Gateway to Egypt...And 
here you enter the land of golden sands, golden 
sunshine, golden days...The Nile. Dahabiyehs gliding 
past. Temples and tombs on the brown banks. 6000 
years spring to life...Cairo. Bazars filled with tumult 


MC, voyage the Gateway Ports 





and treasures. Water-carriers. Giant Nubians. Veiled 
women. Mosques. The Coptic Church, where the 
Christ-Child slept...The Pyramids, with the magicline 
leadingfromearthtostars. Camels. The Sphinx...Thus, 
through Egypt, the mystic, the ancient, the seductive. 


this life fascinating—this life of the voyager. No 
cares! Canadian Pacific assumes them all. No re- 
sponsibilities, Canadian Pacific experience handles 
the wheel. Yet this adventure supreme costs no 
more, per week, than would comparable luxury at 
any shore resort. 

Plan now to go. Where these gateway ports are, 
what they lead to, how the cruises are arranged 
—all is told in fascinating literature. Write, phone, 
call offices listed. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD CRUISE 
from New York, January 27th, 121 days. “Empress of France”. 


(Chosen twice for voyages by Lord Renfrew—the Prince of 


Wales). 19,000 gross tons. 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


from New York, February 9th, 64 days. “Empress of Scotland”. 
(Her fourth cruise in these waters). 25,000 gross tons. 


Boston, 405 Boylston St.- BUFFALO, 160 Pearl St.- CHICAGO, 71E. Jackson Blvd, » CINCINNATI, 201 Dixie Term. Bldg, 


CLEVELAND, 1040 Prospect Ave, + DETROIT,1239 Griswold St. +» DULUTH, Soo Line Depot. +» KANSAS CiTy,601 Ry. Exch. Bldg. + Los ANGELES, 605 So. Spring St. + St. Louts, 420 Locust St. 
MiLwavuKEE, 68 Wisconsin St. + MINNEAPOLIS, 611 2nd Ave., So. + NEW YORK, 342 Madison Ave, * PHILADELPHIA, Locust St. at1sth + PirTsBURGH,3406th Ave, + PORTLAND,ORE. 5§-31d St- 
ST. PAUL, First National-Soo Line Bldg. » SAN FRANCISCO, 675 Market St. + SEATTLE, 608 2nd Ave, « SPOKANE,WASH. * TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Ave. » WASHINGTON, D.C.,1419 N.Y. Ave- 


a. AN CANADA :— MONTREAL, 141 St, James St. » WINNIPEG, Main and Portage Sts. » ToRONTO, Canadian Pacific Bldg. +» VANCOUVER, 434 Hastings St., West. and Offices Everywhere. 
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The SYMBOL 
The PERFECT SHIP 





Richard the Lion-Hearted 


Truly a glorious city of the 
sea, with superb accommo- 
dations for a population of 
4,000 people; unusually 
spacious-splendidly equip- 
ped—and permeated with 
a rare atmosphere of 
Comfort and Luxury, THE 
BERENGARIA has endeared 
herself to thousands and is 
adding new friends on 
every trip 

YOU TOO WILL LIKE HER! 

Berengaria Sailings 
from New York. 

" May 14, June 4, 25, 
*July 12, August 13, etc. 
“On this date all of the 
Berengaria’s accommodations 
have been reserved by the members 


of the American Bar Association 
for their trip to London. 


Apply 
25 Broadway, 
NEW YORK 
or Branches 
and Agencies 





















UNARD 








arrive ? 


WHETHER you take your baggage with 
you or send it on ahead, it is safer and 


wiser to have it insured. 


And whether the trip be long or short, your 
baggage is exposed to accident, damage, loss, 
For protection against financial loss on your 
investment in baggage take out a Tourist 
Baggage Policy. 
Your own insurance agent can get you this 
= » issued by the Insurance Company of 
orth America. 















Mail the attached memorandum today for 
further particulars. 


Insurance Company 
of North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
Sil Insurance Company" 


2793 = Pig Bis counon fe your letlerhend 





Insurance Co. of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. DDs 


Wants information on Tourist Baggage Insurance 


You can hire a 
car at Banff or 
Lake Louise. Or 
go down the 
Road by motor- 
touring bus. 














BANFF—LAKE WINDERMERE 


OD made the Rockies. Man 
made the cars. And now both 
the mountains and the cars can get 
together for one hundred spectac- 


ular miles on the Banff-Lake Win- 


dermere Automobile Road. 


Fourteen years ago, the countrv 
wasn't surveyed. Even today you 
pass scores of unnamed and un- 
climbed peaks. And all about, with- 
in range of your kodak, there’s big 
game—sheep, goat, deer, bear. 

Four Bungalow Camps on this 
Road—Storm Mountain with a 
superlative view—Vermilion River 
Crossing, in the heart of the game 
country—Sinclair Hot Springs 
beyond the Iron Gates—and Lake 
Windermere in a lovely lotus-land, 
with the Lake of the Hanging Gla- 


ciers for an astounding side-trip. . . . 


Write for the Bungalow Camp Booklet 


Canadian Pacific 


IT SPANS THE WORLD 


New York—Madison Ave. at 44th St. Chicago—Straus Building 
San Francisco—675 Market St. 


Canadian Pacific Offices All Over The World 


Bungalow 
Camps - 


in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies 


Montreal—Windsor Station 


- 
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The FLYING “” 
RANCH 


In the Montana Rockies 
Comfortable tent houses, fishing, splendid tad 
die horses, short and long pack trips in the 
Rocky Mountains and the Yellowstone, Write; 

tana, 





Alfred Hyde Clarke, Fishtail, Mon 
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The 
Ambassador 


A name which means hotel 
perfection—Ambassador 


The Ambassador Hotels System 


THE AMBASSADOR, New York 
THE AMBASSADOR, Atlantic City 
THE AMBASSADOR, Los Angeles 
THE ALEXANDRIA, Los Angeles 





—___ 








e e | 
Traveling Companion) 
Christian young lady wishes position 

as companion to lady going abroad. 
Understands French and can take 
charge of all details. 
Will call by appointment. 
Address, Station ‘G” 
P. 0. Box 182, New York City, | 




















Like a Trip Abroad 


is this trip to Southern California. Thousands 
of sights you've never seen before. Almost any 
sport at its best. Delightful summer days. 
Cool nights. A fainless season. hese 
contribute to your finest vacation if you come 
thissummer, Send for information. 


All-Year Club of Southern California 
Dept. 1305 A, 2601 S. Figueroa St 
Los Angeles, California 














5th AROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 


From N. Y., Jan, 20th; westward, by specially chat- 


tered new Cunard-Anchor ‘‘California,’’ 17,000 tons: 
oilburning. 4 mos. $1250 up, including hotels, 
guides, drives, fees. Stop overs in Europe. Visiting 
Panama Canal, Los Angeles, 18 days Japan and 
China, Java, option 18 days in India; Cairo, Jeru- 


salem, Athens, Europe, etc. 


2ist MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE, Jan, 3I. 
specially chartered new Cunarder ‘‘Laconia,” oil- 


burning, 20,000 tons: 62 days, $600 up; including 
drives; guides, hotels, fees, 18 days Palestine and 
Egypt. 


600 to 700 passengers expected on each cruise. 
EUROPEAN TOURS—your own itinerary or ours; 
$450 up. Spring or Summer. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Building, New York 





Hawaii 


ECONOMY 
TOUR 


$ 280. 


Both tours in- 
clude 21 day 
round trip 
with all exe 

enses paid, 
including 8 
trips. 





Sailings every Wednesday from San Francisco 
and every 35 days from Seattle. 


Send coupon for booklet and folder. 


MATSON NAVIGATION CO. 
211 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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im Europe—1924 


IN 
ENGLAND _ The Season at Deauville — 


The British Empj , June to Septembe 
. pi : er, 
tion—at Wembley i The Fashion O 








April to October. Paris—July, Penings in 
The London Opera Season IN ITALY— 
an ieee ee 4. a Exhibition of Paint. 
i020! scot—June 17 a» — April to 










All-English Championsh; i Eas 
Feanis—at Wimbledon. _ Milan—April to October 
e 23, 
The Season at the Lido— 








Ta xford Cambridge and to September, June 
arrow - Et 3 Oa a 
Matches—July 7th 124" Historical Pageant “Taglio” 


—at Sienna—A 

a ugust, 

> Inter-Regiment Polo 
ournament at H 


ham—June 30-July ee IN BELGIUM— 


The Hurlingham Pony Opera Sez 
June 13-14. n Pony Show all nal wicenogy at Brussels= 










Season at Ostend - 
IN FRANCE— September. end—June to 


Season at Spa—all 







summer, 





The Olympic Games 
—May, ; 
Pris a eed IN SWITZERLAND— 
ran rix at Long. i 
Po at the end of toes. inyemnationa se negatia = 
a i ight at ~ 
andi Francaise— in —July. ere 





—Paris 
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To Every European Country 
—Direct Sailings, or Convenient Connections 


Our service is vast in its scope and 
size—precise in its smallest detail. A 
great fleet planned to provide every 
Facts About Our traveler with luxurious comfort. A 


Fleets service with a background of fifty 


112 ships. years’ experience—perceivable at once | 


1,200,000 tons. in smoothly ordered management. 


244 passenger sailings a Majestic—world’s largest ship, holder 


year to Europe. of the speed record to Continental 
Every type of accommo- Europe,andherworthyrunningmates, 
dation. Homeric and Olympic—maintain reg- 


11 cabin steamers—some ular Saturday sailings to Cherbourg 


— minimum rates of and Southampton. 
115. 


Second cabin accommo. But this is only one of our regular 
dationsofferallthesolid services of outstanding excellence. 
comfortsofoceantravel. We offer a sailing every Saturday to 
Rates $125 up. Queenstown (Cobh) and Liverpool 

DirectservicestoEngland, with such steamers as the well known 
gg Samoa bs, Adriatic—a fortnightly service direct 

bit ‘ , * to London by the splendid, new Min- 
Tak tov f a newaska and Minnetonka—Sailings to 
and Philadelphia. Antwerp by Red Star liners, among 

bitin: on Tecodes, them one of the finest vessels on the 
Thursday, Saturday. Atlantic—the palatial Belgenland— 

Offices in principal cities and a Cabin Class service to Hamburg 
and agents everywhere by the dependable, long-established 
at your service. American Line. 


For further information or descriptive booklets apply to No. 1 Broadway, 





NewYork, theC ompany’s offices elsewhere, or any authorized steamship agent 


sere ae 
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Service tend 1 World Ports 


Uniform accommodations on Seven Sister Steamships—Presi- 

dent Ships—Optional Stopovers—Regular Fortnightly Schedules. 

The finest interport and Round the World Service now avail- 
able to all travelers. 


EE the strange sights 
and rare beauties of 
the world. Go 

around the globe, or visit 
selected lands. Here is the 
new service with advantages 
never before offered to trav- 
elers. 

It is in fact five services in 
one — Intercoastal — Trans- 
Pacific—Orient-European 
Trans-Atlantic—Round the 
World. And all are made 
available by seven sister 
steamships, sailing on reg- 
ular fortnightly schedules. 

See Havana and the Pan- 
ama Canal in this luxurious 
way. Visit Hawaii with its 
unbelievably beautiful col- 
oring and its veritable lake 
of fire, the Volcano Kilauea. 

Go to Kobe, from which 
you may visit Osaka, the 
commercial center of Japan; 
or Yokohama and Tokio, 
where you will see the amaz- 
ing rebuilding of fire stricken 
cities. 

Shanghai and Hong Kong 
open up China, giving you 
the queer contrast of mod- 
ern business life with the 
ancient civilization of the 
Chinese. The new borders 
the old in a most interesting 
way. 

Continue then, if you 
like, around the world, see- 
ing always the life and ac- 
tivities of other peoples and 
other lands—Philippines, 
Straits Settlements, India, 
Egypt, Italy, France. 

At any port which particu- 
larly intrigues you, remain 
for two weeks or longer, 
knowing that every fort- 
night another great Dollar 
ship will arrive to carry 
you on your way in ex- 
actly the same comfort 
in which you started. 








See 








They are speedy, dependable 
ships—-have been commis- 
sioned by the United States 
Government to carry United 
States mail. 

If your time is limited, 
you may speedily complete 
the circuit of the globe—110 
days by remaining aboard 
the same ship. Thus you 
will see 21 important and 
interesting world ports, hav- 
ing sufficient time at each 
to make short trips to the 
interior. 

While you are in port (ex- 
cept for the week at New 
York) your ship is your 
hotel without extra cost. 
But the optional stopover 
privilege means leisurely 
travel in a way that no other 
service provides. Stop 
where you like as long as 
you wish to stay. 

And, surprising as it may 
seem, the entire trip around 
the world on these palatial 
ships costs about the same 
as your ordinary home ex- 
penses. 

Write now for complete 
information relative to this 
trip you have always wanted 
to take. Mail the coupon. 
Or call the Dollar Steamship 
Line office or any local ticket 
or tourist agent. 

Plan now for this greatest 
of all trips which the new 
Dollar Line service makes 
available for the first time 
under ideal conditions. 








= —, 
* Heron Mackenzte, Gen. Pass. Agent, is, 
+ Dollar Steamship Line, Dept. M 1105 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Dear Sir: Please send me complete informa- 
© tion relative to the new interport and Round 
the World Service of the Dollar Steamship Line. 
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| ISSS27 MIDNIGHT SUN 
CRUISE 


| From New York, June 26—Southampton July 21 

f on the Cunard S S. “Franconia” (20,000 tons) 
‘This most wonderful of summer Voyages, visits one 
of Earth's most thrilling regions—Iceland, the tower 
ing North Cape & Norway's famous Fjords. Better 
than any other travel company we know the route & 
its attractions. The new Cunarder “Franconia” is the 
largest & most palatial liner ever to cruise to Scandk- 


navia. We will gledly send Cruise Booklets & Deck 





au 
cAn agreeable social atmosphere 
























7 hes the right sh 
. : 3 : Plans, detailing the route, the accommodations & the 
distin J UESTEES. the La f fs {p rates, which range from $625 to $3850 
'-.  sTeamers ve cuxe [a CABIN STEAMERS 
RELIANCE ee > HANSA 
j RESOLUTE aa CLEVELAND EUROPE THIS SUMMER 
e ALBERT BALLIN THURINGIA Delightful Midnight Sun” Extension Tours; our 
DEUTSCHLAND MOUNT CLAY usual splendid series of Summer Europe Tours with 
‘ Wie : frequent sailings, and, for those preferring their own é 
NEW YORK CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON HAMBURG routes, our experienced “Individual Travel Service” IZ 
i Vor sailing sei sriptive booklet apply t 
t For sailing schedule and descriptive booklet apply to a a a ee 


Unrrep AMERICAN LINES 
ie 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Ke 171 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 230 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 


yoined service with 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE | 


Cruises next Winter: 
Round South America, to the Mediterranean to the West Indies 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 
21 Beacon St., Boston 
New York Philedelphis Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 























































































Do Smooth, DUSTLESS, | 
W 7 EBBLE DEACH 
eedless Driveways | 
Dust-laden drives are Weeds are entirely On the Historic Monterey Peninsula 
disagreeable, un- eliminated by Solvay 
healthy, injurious to Calcium Chloride, and | ; 
grass and foliage and its germicidal action 
mar the appearance of is approved by doctors 
the grounds; further- everywhere. Easy to | ! 
more they are entirely apply and readily ob- | : 
unnecessary. tainable from numer- P 
ous shipping points. 
Solvay Calcium Chic- For perfect roadways 
ride, a clean, odorless, use Solvay. Unexcelled N 
harmless chemical too, for surfacing ten- 
salt, is a natural dust nis courts; makes ‘ 
preventive and road them fast, smoothand DE! 
binder, that protects resilient. You are in- CH 
the surface from wear vited to write for the 
— con trol S t h e oy Secondo gag No. A TYPICAL PEBBLE BEACH RESIDENCE New 
THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. HISbeautifulforesttract Residence sites overlook the L 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Division | has attracted discrimin- >e2utiful and world-famous Car- 
40 Rector Street, New York City | : mel Bay and the Pacific Ocean. 
ating home and sports lovers ait ciated slid aati ag 
olf, tennis, polo an 
| — all ory of the world. are available under climatic con- 
any notable Americans ditions that are most perfectly in- Nort 
reside here throughout the dicated by the fact that golf is 
year. played here 365 daysinthe year. 
Tessie Beacu is situated onthe Pebble Beach is within a fifteen 
famousSeventeen MileDrive,and minute drive of the Del Monte 
has a perfection of climatic con- Hotel, the social and sports 
ditions unequalled anywhere. center of California. 
Del Monte has two championship golf courses, two Bermudagrass polo fields, tennis 




















courts, swimming pools, fishing and a 20,000-acre private hunting and fishing pre- 
serve, Del Monte’s location holds a further charm in being located adjacent to the | 
ancient Spanish capital, Monterey—125 miles south of San Francisco and 350 miles 


north of Los Angeles, 


May we mail you our booklet giving further facts? 


CARL S. STANLEY, MANAGER 


DEL MONTE HOTEL anv DEL MONTE LODGE ___ Del Monte, California | 


Del MonteProperties Co. 
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Balcony of the 
main dining 
salon 























Chef of the “France” 


THESE SERVICES: 
oe 
New York 
Plymouth Havre 
Express de Luxe Liners 
PARIS FRANCE 
LAFAYETTE 
a 
New York Havre Paris 
One-Cabin Steamers 
DEGRASSE LA SAVOIE 
CHICAGO SUFFREN 
ROCHAMBEAU 
oe 
New York Vigo Bordeaux 
LA BOURDONNAIS 
ROUSSILLON 
oe 
New Orleans Havre Paris 
DELA SALLE NIAGARA 
oe 


North African Motor Tours 












Returns 


UR funnels—red with black tops. 
Nose in a wave off Sandy Hook, 
racing to pier fifty-seven. Decks gay 
and the tri-color flying. If the Statue 
of Liberty were an emotional person, 
she’d dip her torch . . . the ‘‘France”’ 
is coming back! 


She’s been away for the winter. 
Getting new oil-burning engines to 
add to her speed. Getting a few 
clothes, like any other visitor to 
Paris. But she’s kept her type, 
like the chic Parisienne she is. 


She isn’t just a boat. Any more than 
Newport is justa town, or the Knick- 
erbocker Club is a hotel. She has 
somehow evolved a soul—a person- 
ality that attracts just those people 
with whom one wants to pass six 
days at sea. People who judge a boat 
by hergold leaf don’t likeher—which, 
of course, is part of her charm. 
As for cuisine—and the chef who “creates” 
when he cooks—and the gargons whose 
smiles belong to their faces—and the cabins 
where one really rests—and the orchestra 
—and the Louis XIV mood of the whole 
boat—they can’t change. 
Whether you plan a quick trip on an 
“= iner or a leisurely crossing, the 
rench Line service provides the route 
idéale.’ It is the line of the expe- 
rienced travellers. 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique, 19 State Street, New York 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities of Europe and the United States 
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Sport Lan 
Supreme 


HREE features, unmatch- 
ed by other districts, make 


this the ideal summer-va- 
cation-land. You have rainless 


days—an entire summer of them. 
So each day invites to outdoor 
fun. 

You have cool, delightful 
weather. For unknown to many, 
Southern California has, in addi- 
tion to its mild, balmy winter, an 
ideal summer climate. 











Your finest summer vaca- 

tion is here in this section 

of a thousand things to do 
and see 


In mountain brooks lurk game trout. And 
deep sea fishing grounds hold hundred- 
pound fighters that test the hardiest 
fishermen. 

Motor over 4,000 miles of paved boule- 
vards. Camp in a virgin forest. Sail. Sun 
yourself on the beach or battle with the 
rolling surf. Then after a day spent out of 
doors, return to gay hotels and restau- 
rants or small, unique cafes for an even- 
ing in “another land.” 

That’s a life worth living, fall of the 
things that revitalize, re-create you in 
body and mind. 

No day is dull. Each is 





temperatures in a great 
central city in this sec- | 
tion as recorded for | 
forty-seven years by 
the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau follow: 


The average mean |] 
| 





different. You do new things 
| and see new things each hour 
if you choose. 

The primeval wilderness 
of the Ventura Mountains 
bordersfertileorange groves. 
Spanish missions, old and 
crumbling, are monuments 
to the pioneering padres of 
earlier days. A_ winding 
drive leads through the beau- 
tiful Topanga Canyon and 





see 66 deg. 
2. 70 deg. 
47 Augusts 71 deg 
47 Septembers . .6€9 deg. t 


Those who have been here 
before always bring overcoats 
for night driving. And they 
know that they sleep under blan- 
kets almost every night in summer. 

But it’s the complete change 
that does you good. You play 
outdoors every day whether you 
remain two weeks or two months. 
And you do the things you want to do 
—things that mean complete mental re- 
laxation and physical rest. 

Scores of famous golf courses are here, 
sporty, interesting and well turfed with 
grass tees and greens. Play tennis, too. 

You'll discover bridle paths that lead 
through green valleys and up the moun- 
tain sides. Or you'll follow hiking trails 
that reach deep into gorgeous canyons. 

Nearby sources of raw material, an unmatched year- 
round climate, the cheapest hydro-electric power in Amer- 
ica, and contented happy workers have brought an amazing 


industrial growth here with untold opportunities for 
manufactures and investors. 












with startling suddenness 
gives you an unforgetable view of the 
sea. 

Mt. Rubidoux is the gathering place 
of thousands for the inspiring sunrise 
service on Easter morning. A great 
desert like Sahara has the unique foliage 
of the sandy wastes. Gardens of riotous 
color delight the eye. 

Here are strange sights, rare beauties 
that you have never seen. See them this 
summer. Take this trip that you have 
always wanted. 

The special summer round-trip rail- 
road rates make it more than ever easy 
to come this summer. Ask any railroad 
ticket agent or send the coupon to us for 
additional information. 

And you'll find accommodations that 
suit your purse—great hotels or modest, 
comfortable boarding places as you 
choose. Plan now to come. You'll always 
remember this summer as the best you 
have ever had. 


All-Year Club 
of Southern California 


2 ea 6 aah ATS 


Aut-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Dept. 1305, 2601 S. Figueroa St., 
Los Angeles, California. 


Please send me full information about the 
summer and year-round vacation possibilities 
in Southern California. 


PM gh aids. « 6 cans naee dunmeeananadnts? 


4 ddress 
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TRAVEL IN 


“Orient 


DROWSY old Chinese sampan— 
creeping along the harbor—and the 
Canadian Pacific “Empress” Liner swiftly 
passing — it is the Old World meeting the 
New! 
The traveler is spellbound as he absorbs 
the rich wonders of the unchanging East. 


Travel in the Orient is as entrancing as 
a tale of the Arabian Nights. For fullest 
enjoyment, there is one best way to go. 


Four splendid Empresses sail fort- 
nightly —from Vancouver, surrounding the 
sightseer in this ancient world with every lux- 
ury of the new—express steamers, from 26,650 
to 21,000 tons, upholding in luxurious service 
the Canadian Pacific standard, and there is 
no better. 


The itinerary provides swiftest 
passage from Vancouver 10 days 
to Yokohama, and then Shang- 
hai, Hongkong and Manila. 












Kee before- 


hand of days 
in Fapan, of nights 
in China, of suns 
and moons that 
merge inthe colorful 
romance of splendid 


dreams. 


Canadian Pacific 
Offices all over 
the world 


General Agents 


Atlanta, Ga. 


49 North Forsyth Street 


Boston, Mass. 


405 Boylston Street 


Buffalo, N. Y 
160 Pearl Street 


Chicago, Ill, 


Straus Bldg. 


Cincinnati, O. 


Dixie Terminal 
Cleveland, O. 


1040 Prospect Avenue 


Detroit, Mich. 


1239 Griswold Street 


Duluth, Minn. 
Soo Line Depot 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


605 South Spring Street 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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THE AMBASSADOR 
Atlantic City 
The world’s ee resort 
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The Ambassador | 


A name which means hotel perfection q 


The Ambassador Hotels System 
The Ambassador, The Alexandria, 









THE AMBASSADOR 
“New York's Smarte 
est Hotel” 


New York Los Angeles { 
The Ambassador, The Ambassador, 
Atlantic City Los Angeles , 
THE AMBASSADOR 4 
Los Angeles 
Show place fm Pacific 


Coast—a miniature mp 
tropolis, Crowning ity 
», OWN 27 acre park, and 
‘. typifying that hospiul- 






THE ALEXANDRIA — 


i hich has made 
Los Angeles tg a Ng { 
j gic of the very name’ 

A famous hotel j California. bs 





in a great city 








See America First Now for a real vacation in the 


wild heart of the Rockies~ 


Glacier 


NATIONAL PARK 


Ride horseback—motor—fish—hike—camp—climb mountains. Do as 
you please, when you please. Modern hotels; restful comfort and good 
meals. Summer tourist fares are low. Visit 


The Pacific Northwest 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. Lake Chelan, Rainier and Crater 
Lake. National Parks, Alaska and California. Free side trip to Van- 
couver, B. C. and return. Why not a Glacier-Yellowstone Park circuit 
tour? For free books and information, apply any ticket or tourist agent 
or Great Northern Railway offices. 

226 W. Adams St. Longacre Bldg. 205 Empire Bldg. 516 Railway Exchange 

Chicago, Ill. New York City Pittsburgh, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 
A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 


Low Fares via 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
Route of the Oriental Limited 
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© Vanity Fair 


Where’s Spring? 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Summer may begin at Palm 
Beach. But Spring happens 
at Atlantic City. The first 
March winds with the chill 
off. The first hats with an 
Faster accent. The first 
young yearning to commit 
a poem, a burglary, a 
million-dollar coup. Or an 
abduction. 


Whether you like your 
pleasures with noise, or a 
large plush silence with a 
few waves in it—whether 
you’re clubby, or too ex- 
clusive to speak to the head 
waiter-—whether you want 
to take a party or go alone 
with your supposed soul— 
you'll find just what you 
want in the way of Spring 
at America’s foremost ocean 
resort. 


Don’t say no to yourself 
again! Everybody else does 
enough of that. Take your- 
self gently but firmly to the 
telephone and ask the Travel 
Man (Vanderbilt 2400), 
just where to stay, what 
to pack, when to go... . 


But if you want to 
strike out where the 
maple syrup drips on the 
snow—if you want the 
first motor road that 
dries up north—or the 
last southern beach that 
doesn’t get too hot to 
fry on. . 


Ask the Travel Man 


He Knows! 


THE 
CONDE NAST 
TRAVEL BUREAU 
23 West 44th Street, New York City 
2, rue Edouard VII, Paris 


Aldwych House, Aldwych, W. C. 2, 
London, Eng. 
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THE CONDE NAST TRAVEL BUREAU 














Empresses to Europe 


Cherbourg Southampton Hamburg 


ROM Quebec via the St. Lawrence. One thou- 
sand miles in sheltered waters. New scenes of 
rare beauty—cliffs, forests, quaint villages, distant 
mountains. Then, the shimmering gulf with its 
green isles with four days only of open Atlantic. 


Giant oil-burning Trans-Atlantic Liners 
embodying every modern comfort. 


Canadian Pacific Empress Expresses, | 
the oil-burning EMPRESSof SCOTLAND 
and EMPRESS of FRANCE, are the 
largest, finest and fastest ships on the 
St. Lawrence. Equipment, personnel, 
cuisine, service—all‘‘Canadian Pacific 
Standard—there is none better’’. Enjoy 
the delightful diversity of this route 
unique. Do not miss the great British 
Empire Exhibition at London, open 
April—October,or—the great Olympic 
Games held this year in Paris. 
Exceptional Monoclass Cabin Service— 

Montreal to Liverpool, Belfast,Glasgow, South- 
ampton, Cherbourg, Havre and Antwerp—by 


large oil-burning steamers embodying every 
modern improvement. Comfort with economy. 








Four Days Open Sea 


For rates and sailings apply to local agents or 





Canadian Pacific 


Goneeet Agnes IT SPANS THE WORLD 


Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich New York, N. Y. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Straus Building 601 Ry. Exchange Bldg. 55 Third Street 1419 New York Ave. 
Cincinnati, O. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. Vancouver, B. C. 

Dixie Terminal 611 Second Ave., So. 675 Market Street C. P. R .Station 
Cleveland, O. Montreal, Can. Seattle, Wash. Winnipeg, Man. 


1040 Prospect Avenue 141 St. James Street 608 Second Avenue 364 Main Street 












CANADIAN PACIFIC OFFICES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


COOL 
This Summer 


Take a few hundred dollars to 
your/nearest railway, steamship 
or travel agent and tell him to 
book you from your home town 
to Honolulu—you’re going to 
see for yourself this summer if the 
songs, stories and pictures about 
Hawaii are true. 


$300 or $400 pays for the 
round trip direct from San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Van- 


couver, B. C. or Victoria, B. C. 
That also permits you to“hit the 


high spots” on the principal is- 
lands, spending two or three 
ined there. At least one big 
liner casts off every week for the 
5 to/8 days’ calm voyage. 


A cool spot in the Pacific 


Pack some medium-weight wraps 
in your luggage—you may need 
them. Mercury in Hawaii can’t seem 
to climb above 88°—hasn’t, anyway 
for 30 years. 

As an American you'll need no 
passport. You will still be in the 
United States—hear your own lan- 
Unig sleep on good clean beds and 
read the world’s news via Associated 
Press in island papers while eating 
yout breakfast papaya or dinner 
avocado. 

Phone for a laundress and she'll 
arrive in a flivver—but she’ll leave 
her Sandals at the door. Golf, and 
you may tee off into a rainbow. Play 
tennis, motor, hike, fish from a sam- 
pan, ride the surf at Waikiki. Gaze 
on Volcano Kilauea’s everlasting 
fires in Hawaii National Park. 
hy wait? The native diving boys 
picthred here, the brown-hued lei 
girls and the Royal Hawaiian Band 
will! be at the Honolulu pier to bid 
you an exotic, unforgetable Aloha 
—reaning Welcome! Now, if you're 
stil] in doubt, ask anyone who has 
ever visited Hawaii. 











HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 
9 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, or 
875 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S.A... 
Send me your new free illustrated booklet on 
HAWAII; also latest issue of Tourfax, containing 
data on special trips, hotel rates, etc. 


-NAME 
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WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


So _ 
Ey 


Ane 


ell then eine taeteroneeee 


A Wonderful Car 


After owning several other cars, I 
purchased a 1921 Model Coupe, and 
the service and satisfaction justified 
my purchasing a 1924 Model for a 
family car, and I must say that of 
eighteen automobiles which I have 
owned, some of which cost more than 
twice as much as the Buick, itis a won- 
derful performing car. The engine is 
powerful and quiet; the riding quali- 
ties cannot be beaten; the four-wheel 
brakes give you that feeling of safety 
which is so much appreciated in this 
day of congested traffic. 


I canheartily endorse Buick toany one 
who appreciates most in an automobile. 


(Signed) M.H. Hardesty, 
Zanesville, Ohio 


Satege, 


VANITY Fag 








Ta 


-TXHE long and trouble-free service that Buick cars 
provide for their owners has led to the often repeated 


remark—“Buicks never wear out.” And in a sense 
this is true. Buicks perform faithfully and do hard, 
continuous work for years beyond the length of time 
ordinarily considered the normal life of a car. A casual 
survey of the automobiles driven in any locality will 
amply demonstrate this fact. The length and depend- 
ability of Buick performance is another outstanding 
indication of Buick value—a value made pos- 
sible by Buick’s long experience and vast resources. 



















BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, F.iint, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 
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So This is Mah Jong! 


MAH JONG is an American 
gambling game, invented - in 
China. The Chinese do not 
i play the game, but they recom- 
4 mend it very highly to Ameri- 
cans. It helps preserve the Chinese balance 
of trade. 

Due to the low standard of living in the 
Orient—rice,. and all that sort of thing— 
Mah Jong sets may be purchased from the 
native Chinese at prices ranging from two to 
eight dollars. These same sets, imported 
and placed on the counters in America, 
are practically given away by public-spirited 
retailers at prices ranging from twenty-five 
to two hundred and fifty dollars. This 
slight gap between the f. o. b. charge and 
the over-the-counter asking price may be 
accounted for by calculating the price of 
wrapping paper, string, postage, and what- 
not—principally what-not. 

But, then, if you are going to kick about 
the cost of Mah Jong, we are not going to 
get far with this technical discussion. 
Besides, remember that a Mah Jong set 
lasts a lifetime—that is, unless baby takes 
an aversion to the One Bamboo and decides 
to swallow it; or grandmother, in a merry 
mood some evening, drops a White Dragon 
in her coffee, mistaking it for a loaf of 
domino sugar. 

Yes, as we were saying, a Mah Jong set 
should last a lifetime—the lifetime of the 
average family’s enthusiasm for the pastime, 


anyway. 






ONTRARY to the general impression, 
when invited out for an evening of 
Mah Jong, it is entirely appropriate to wear 
civilian American clothes; i. e., evening 
dress for the men, evening undress for the 
ladies. Many experts persist in urging the 


complete Chinese disguise of pyjamas, ki- - 


monos, etc., claiming that greater facility 
of play may be obtained in the silken gar- 
ments. We do not hold with this view. 
Don’t ask us why. We just don’t. 

Once seated at the gaming table, you 
wait reverently while the host and hostess 
open the safe and take out the Mah Jong 
paraphernalia. As they approach the 
table, bringing their proud treasure, it is 
your cue to arise and salaam, giving the 
full Walter Camp trajectory to vour arm- 
7 You then exclaim, “What a beautiful 

ox!” 

As the first tile is displayed, you pounce 
upon it eagerly and give it the connoisseur’s 
“O-o!” Without glancing more than cas- 
ually at the carving, you measure the depth 
of the ivory, using the nail of your left little 
finger as a gauge. If the ivory reaches to 


the cuticle, you betray no awe, but mumble 
audibly: “Almost as deep as our set.” If the 
ivory falls short of the cuticle, you sniff 
slightly and offer: “Nice little set. Does 
just as well as the more expensive kind.” 
You are then ready to build the wall and 
proceed with the argument as to how the 
game is played. This should not ordinarily 
be carried to the point of assault. 

To the full Mah Jong set, there are one 
hundred and forty-four tiles, including 
all accessories. There are at least twice that 
number of ways of playing-the game. At 
the outset, 1t is just as well to persuade 
yourself that there is only one proper way to 
play it: the right way—your way. So, no 
matter how violent the discussion grows, 
stick up for your own rights and fight it out 
down to the last ounce of your endurance. 
In the end, a compromise will naturally 
have to be arranged; for, if there is one form 
of obstinacy that outrivals all others, it is 
that of the seasoned or unseasoned Mah 
Jong player. He knows—and you can’t 
tell him differently—that the Chinese 
laundryman who taught him the game is 
the one and only authority on the true 
science of the tiles. Well, compromise 
as best you can with the bigots, and get on 
with the game. 


i build the wall, press two tiles to- 
gether, pat them gently, and place 
them lovingly against your rack. Then 
peer around for two more unsuspecting 
tiles, and repeat the process. Do this over 
and over again, until your hands are lame 
and your head dizzy. At intervals, you can 
count out loud the tiles you already have 
arranged. This gives you some relaxation, 
and increases your popularity with the 
other players. 

When you have what you consider a 
fair enough proportion of the tiles, look up 
triumphantly and exclaim: “Well, mine’s 
done, anyway.” ; 

Now, push your rack slowly but firmly 
towards the center of the table. Nine 
times out of ten, in so doing, no matter how 
much care you use, you will do something 
wrong; and your part of the wall will 
crumble and fall into a thousand pieces. 
This means that you will have to build the 
thing all over again, which is good practice 
and excellent character development. 

With the wall complete, there comes the 
momentous affair of casting the dice and 
determining where the wall is to be broken. 
As no two players have yet agreed on how 
this works out in the English language, the 
simplest plan is for East Wind to grab four 
tiles at random, and let the others follow in 


A Learned Treatise by Pa Jong Himself 


single file and in as order:y a manner as 
possible. When each player has an even 
dozen tiles, East Wind shows a yellow light. 
At thirteen, the light. changes to red; and 
the drawing ceases. 

It is: at this point that Flowers and 
Seasons are declared. If you have none 
of either, all isnot lost. In a dimly lighted 
room, the One Bamboo frequently passes 
for One Season. 

Now for the play. 


],* over your line-up carefully, and 
make up your mind which suite you are 
going to go after. Once your mind is made 
up, change it several times, just for the 
exercise. Pung often, but chow only when 
your back is against the wall. If the pairs 
and threes of a kind fail to come your way, 
go after something original and exclusive. 
At an opportune moment, declare Mah 
Jong; and then explain to the others that 
you have one of those Optional Hangs de- 
scribed on page 63 of Mr. Su Fat Chen’s 
textbook, and insist upon every one’s paying 
you double the limit. 

Throughout the game, you can make 
conversation by asking occasionally which 
wind you are. Forget promptly when told, 
so that it will all seem novel to you when 
they tell you the next time. 

Say what you will about the man who 
invented the scoring system now in vogue 
in the best Mah Jong circles, he was no 
gentleman. No, sir. No gentleman would 
ask a lady in her declining years to double 
32 four times, subtract 26, double the 
result, and pay accordingly. Possibly the 
thing can be done, if you stick at it long 
enough; but why do it? Why turn a per- 
fectly good game of sport into an advanced 
class in higher mathematics? 


i i= scoring system we offer involves no 
figures, no arguments, no headaches. 
It is a plain, simple, man-to-man stuff. 
When a player has done Mah Jong, let the 
others at the table—good sportsmen that 
they are—celebrate the event by giving him 
three rousing cheers, and pass quickly on 
to the next hand. When the evening is done, 
there will be no hard feelings, no bad 
cheques—nothing but the thrill and pleasure 
of having played Mah Jong and lived to 
survive it. 

Naturally, if you want to be really good 
at the game, talk the entire language, and 
make all of the money, there is only one 
thing you must do; and that is read the 
authoritative and instructive articles on the 
subject which appear monthly on the 
pleasantly edifying pages of Vanity Fair. 

ToRREY ForD 
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DOBBS HATS 


DOBBS HATS For SUMMER ARE: READY. THE VARIETY OF WEAVES, 
PROPORTIONS AND SIZES MAKES THE SELECTION OF A PROPERLY 
COMFORTABLE HAT A PLEASANT EXPERIENCE. THE ILLUSTRATION 
SHOWS THE NEW CAVANAGH EDGE STRAW IN EXCLUSIVE DOBBS 
' DESIGN. THE PRICE MODESTLY REPRESENTS THE VALUE « $6.2 


—~— DOBBS & Co ~ 620.2244 Fifth Avenue ~ New York 
EXCLUSIVE REPRESENTATIVES IN MANY OF THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


J. Pierpont Morgan —America’s Supreme Patron of Art 


Whose Son Has Now Presented to the Public His Father’s Incomparable Library 


No American was ever a more ardent or generous patron of art than J. Pierpont Morgan, time, the property of the public. This portrait of him, by Edward Steichen, has never — 
whether in the pleasant realms of paintings, rare books, or objets d’art. His matchless been published. Mr. Morgan used to say that he preferred it above all other portraits 0 
library—admittedly the greatest private collection of books in the world—is at last, for all himself. A single platinum enlargement of it recently fetched the sum of one thousand dollars, 
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The Significance of Lady Astor 


The Phenomenon of an American Woman, Who Has Become One of England’s Progressive Law-Makers 


of a small sailing ship called the Santa 

Maria sighted land. He came from 
Genoa; and when he saw that light ahead 
through the autumn dusk, he began to throw 
the drinks overboard. For he knew that he 
had discovered America. One can almost see 
the scene—the sad faces of the Spanish sailors 
in the waist of the little ship; the barrels on 
the deck; Columbus’ muttered words of fare- 
well to a favourite hogshead, and then the 
dismal splash. 

But there is a companion picture. Time, 
as they say, has its revenges. It is one of the 
charms of history that it is so vindictive. 
That, to digress, is presumably why the ancients 
imagined Kleio as a lady. Noman could ever 
have had such a memory for old scores: 
besides, men are always far too busy giving 
grounds for new ones. But, as a great natural- 
is, who was a still greater humourist, once 
wrote, women and elephants never forget an 
injury. The Muse of History is a woman; 
and, to judge from their style, the majority 
of historians appear to have interpreted a 
shade too literally the remark about elephants 


(): an October night in 1492, the captain 


UT, in a general sense, the lesson of history 
is undeniable. If you march east across 
your border with waving flags and beating 
drums, a later generation will march west 
against your country and make your sons 
sorry that you ever existed. Napoleon learned 
that lesson within a single life-time: the sole 
result of riding into Moscow was that Cossacks, 
two years later, rode into Paris. And so it is 
in almost every branch of human activity. 
Eager missionaries torture the intelligence of 
China with Christian apologetics; and the 
East replies by devastating the Western mind 
with the elusive subtleties of Mah Jong. Two 
generations of British novelists inflicted upon 
patient American readers the life-stories of 
English yokels. A continent is slow to anger. 
But, in the end, America, by a just revenge, 
retorted with the serried line of those minute 
bulletins of life in the Middle West which now 
compel our awed attention. Is it not written: 
an eye for an eye, and a yawn for a yawn? 
every march in history brings its counter- 
march. Each victory has, somewhere behind, 
its ineluctable defeat; and across every match 
that we ever see lies the long shadow of the 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 


return match that is to come after. By this 
even-handed law there is a companion picture 
to the bright vignette of Columbus exulting on 
his quarter-deck (had he a quarter-deck?). 
Europe, on that October evening, discovered 
America. But, about four centuries later, 
America discovered Europe. 





; 
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STONEMAN 


LADY NANCY ASTOR 
Wife of Viscount Astor, and a vigorously 


progressive figure in British politics. She is 
one of the few women in England who are 
helping to make the laws of the Empire 


One can place the discovery in the later 
years of Queen Victoria. The scene is 
familiar to most historians, but one may, 
perhaps, retrace its outline. The ships (there 
were several of them) drew nearer to a low 
line of coast. Attentive mariners lined the 
bulwarks; and the explorers (they had clear 
voices and good figures) went below and began 
to do their hair. Perhaps the land ahead 
would prove to be inhabited; at any rate, they 
took no risks. It was. 

They stepped ashore with brilliant smiles; 


and their decorative precautions were abund- 
antly justified by the appreciation of the 
simple-minded natives, who stared, cheered, 
and took their photographs. They married 
the fair explorers in quite considerable num- 
bers. They even raised them, with savage 
ceremony, to the rank of tribal dignitaries. 

Such, as one seems to see it, was the dis- 
covery of Europe, about the year 1892, which 
completed half the noble families with an 
American wife and supplied Mr. Somerset 
Maugham with a theme for exasperating 
drama. It has not yet found its Prescott. 
Perhaps, if one had time . . who knows? 
At any rate, the Conquistadores of that inva- 
sion made real conquests. 

The gallant vivacity of Lady Astor seems, 
in a sense, a legacy from that blithe incur- 
sion. The name that she bears is not quite 
Churchill, or even Curzon. But she has all 
the flavour of those bright American wives 
who crowded on all canvas and sailed into the 
smooth waters of English life under the 
reassuring colours of an ancient name. Some- 
how, one half forgets that she brought her 
title with her across the sea. She wears about 
her that slightly defiant air; she seems to 
utter that sharp, that rather penetrating, 
little challenge which we had grown to expect 
from American wives in Stately English Homes 
(is not that what they call them?). 


N ancient Earl, one feels, is periodically 

scandalized by their firm demand for clam. 
Family retainers pull long faces when Her 
Ladyship rings to ask for waffles. And the 
kindly tolerance which a genial husband has 
inherited from a long line of genial husbands 
is sometimes slightly strained when his impul- 
sive mate insists upon ordering terrapin in the 
decorous shades of Claridge’s Hotel. 

It is a traditional part; and Lady Astor’s 
spirited rendering of it is barely marred for 
our enjoyment by the circumstance that her 
title is almost as recent an immigrant as herself. 
She seems so nearly the spiritual heir of Lady 
Randolph Churchill and the other Pizarros of 
the early conquests that one inevitably places 
her in that bright, exalted gallery. 

That poise she carries admirably; and 
there is a further réle expected of American 
wives which she plays almost to perfection. 

Generations spent in anxious scrutiny of its 
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charming visitors had led the Old World to 
look for a particular quality in them. Women 
in Europe are expected, are positively encour- 
aged, to be Womanly—or even “Ladylike”. 
But when they come over with the Gulf 
Stream, tradition has laid it down that they 
should be Feminine. One hesitates to define: 
one merely states the fact. So Lady Astor, 
when she took up the part, assumed a further 
burden of interpretation. She was expected, 
as an American wife, to insist with a perpetual 
innuendo upon her sex; to indicate—sometimes 
archly; sometimes, perhaps, with pathos— 
that she was not as other women are: to be, 
in a word that begs the entire question, 
“Feminine”. She took up the task. She bore the 
burden bravely. She even exceeded her in- 
structions slightly; and when the stage direc- 
tions said “Be Feminine”, she went further 
and was Feminist. 


a it was to be expected. Does not 
the New World love superlatives? But it 
was that slight excess, that deviation from the 
traditional réle of an American wife, which con- 
stitutes Lady Astor’s claim to respect. Her 
predecessors had insisted boldly upon the 
fullest freedom for themselves. But few of 
them took any interest in other people’s free- 
dom. Even Lady Randolph seemed content 
to edit an expensive review in charming 
bindings; and the rest were quite happy if 
they were permitted to sit for their portraits. 
But this genteel inaction hardly satisfied Lady 
Astor. It would have been so simple just to 
sit to Mr. Sargent. But she was (like a far less 
meritorious character in history) more remuant. 
She liked to move. She was the Women’s 
Movement; and, unlike the vast majority of 
Mr. Sargent’s sitters, she moved with it. 

There is something appealingly odd in 
the spectacle of Lady Astor taking the 
shilling to enlist in that grim crusade. One 
hesitates to assign a motive. Perhaps it was 
just a light-hearted over-emphasis of those 
feminine qualities which she felt to be expected 
of her as an American wife. Perhaps the 
attraction of a War of Independence proved 
irresistible to a once rebellious colonist. Or 
perhaps (for one must be obvious sometimes) 
she just thought it right. 


T any rate, the mirthless columns of 
organized womanhood were joined in their 
solemn march by this vivacious vivandieére. 
Now that their war is over and has ended (as 
wars do) in a not particularly satisfying 
peace, one may say, without, disrespect that 
they were not an enlivening company. It was 
all a little grim. One half suspects that recruits 
who were drafted to serve the cause of 
Woman were apt to be rejected by the doctors 
if they were suspected of a sense of humour. 
But Lady Astor managed to scrape through, 
somehow: perhaps they thought that she was 
a Peeress pur sang. 

By a strange irony, she led the way into the 
House of Commons, which was still barred 
against the advancing ranks of native feminists. 
Once there, one hardly dares to think how 
gravely her deportment must have exasperated 
her sisters in the cause. -Those gloves, that 
natty hat, her arch insistence upon her 
femininity, may well have tortured the suffer- 
ing sisterhood more than all the brutalities of 
every prison warder that ever tried to persuade 
a Suffragist to swallow her principles and take 
her breakfast. For generations those severe 
females had insisted that, in spite of all evi- 
dence to the contrary, they were just the same 
as men—and here, here was their standard- 











bearer, assuring the giggling Commons that 
she was totally different. 

Perhaps she was right: one cannot presume 
to judge. But in a few short afternoons at 
Westminster, she gracefully veiled the more 
forbidding parts of feminist propaganda. She 
revived, in all its splendour, the fast-dying 
myth of the Fair, Frail Sex. She taught a 
respectful House that “Only a Woman Knows”. 
She revived the faded reputation of Woman’s 
Homely Mother Wit. To some of us, that 





Three Sonnets 


By Artuur Davison FIcKE 


Ruth 


vo pale Egyptian eyelids used to stir 
Faintly with laughter when I brought a jest. 
You were mysterious as a sepulchre 

To my young eyes; and that perhaps was best: 
For a dim secret, none too good to know, 

Must even then have had its dwelling-place 

In your still bosom. I could come and go, 

Yet never read the silence of your face. 

Then, on a day, the spirit in that tomb 

Grew faint, and madness curtained up your eyes 
With film on film of desolated gloom 

Through which the soul I knew gave no replies— 
Until that dawn of strange November rain 
When you lay dead, and were yourself again. 


Questioning a Lady 


Yes, he was my first lover. Did I love him? 
No, not as you and I make use of words. 
Outside his world, below him or above him, 
Remained the silences that are love's accords. 
His infinite curiosity too much pried 

Into that darkness which was mine alone. 
Sometimes I wished that I had merely died 
Before I let him think I was “his own”. 

I am nobody's own; I am a being 

Simple, perplexed, unhappy, like the rest; 
Toward beauty turning“and from bordedom fleeing. 
No special secret hides in this my breast. 

Let us this dubious inquiry now give over. 
Or are you not my friend,—only my lover? 


Secret Instructions for Reaching 
Xanadu 


Go eastward from the Bewildered-Dragon Lake 
Until you see the Monastery of the West 

Tower straight and high above your head. Then take 
Those charms which, as I told you, in the breast 
Of your most inner robe you have hidden, and follow 
Their clear instruction: firstly, you will swim 

Like a carp up the cataract; then, as swallow, 

Lift yourself out of the foaming swirl and din— 
And quite forgetting all you could ever learn 

Of man’s astronomy, sweep into the east 

Of cool and rosy sunrise. There you must turn 
On slow wing-circles till you descry a priest, 

Deaf, dumb, and blind. Goto him. If he thinks best, 


He will make clear to you how to achieve the rest. 











achievement may seem a service of high value. 
But, then, some of us are men. What the 
stern ladies may have thought, one never 
ventured to inquire. 

Sometimes, of course, this fluttering viva- 
city involved its dangers. Playfulness with 
the procedure of the House of Commons 
has its risks; and eager reporters, for whom 
“women” (as Miss Rose Macaulay once wrote) 
“are inherently and with no activities on their 
part, ‘news’”, were always on the watch. One 
is reminded of that summer afternoon when 
Lady Astor, in pursuit of Reform, encountered 
the obstructive presence of Sir Frederick 
Banbury. 

That elderly Baronet, now incorporated in 
the still more glorious company of the peerage, 
is one of the rare arguments against Parliamen- 
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tary government. Democracy enables suc 
isolated pedants to block, with imbecile ingep. 
uity, the path of legislation. He knows th 
rules; he talks interminably when time j 
running short; he is the solitary Britis 
filibuster. 

This glory of the Constitution obstructe 
Lady Astor when, with a pale reflection of the 
country of her birth, she sought to restrict the 
sale of liquor to persons under the mature 
of eighteen. Then, to quote an eye-witness of 
the historic struggle, “Lady Astor gave a gentle 
tug to his coat-tails.” The British Constitution 
reeled to its foundation. The inhabitants o 
Windsor noticed the White Tower perceptibly 
sway. There was a sharp movement on the 
Stock Exchange. 


epee Astor hurried to Plymouth and fy. 
nished her anxious supporters with a plain 
narrative of the dreadful business. “I was there 
from eleven to four on a hard-boiled egg and 
a glass of water. I went to Sir Frederick Ban. 
bury and said jokingly, ‘I have tried kindness 
I have tried rudeness: now I shall try force, I 
shall hold on to your coat-tails, and you shall 
not rise.’ He replied, ‘You are not strong 
enough’ and then got up . I did say to 
Sir Frederick, ‘Oh! you old villian, I will get 
you next time’, and no more than that.” 

Such are the painful contacts of vivacity 
with the British Constitution. But they are 
the least important thing about Lady Astor’s 
part in public life. What matters about her is 
not in the least that she is an American, or 
even that she is a woman. The public has a 
poor memory for these minor peculiarities; and 
if Lady Astor had nothing more valuable 
about her than her birth or her skirts, she would 
have been forgotten years ago. 

The British limbo is full of extinct American 
Duchesses; and who ever hears today the once 
dreaded name of Pankhurst? The lasting 
interest of Lady Astor depends on something 
infinitely more commonplace. She is right- 
minded upon the oldest and most unsolved of 
all British problems, the Condition of the 
People. Returned to Parliament by a devoutly 
Tory borough, and sitting among the cosy 
adversaries of change, she moves unendingly 
towards a reasonable betterment of conditions. 


- is not an easy thing for an avowed Con- 
servative to escape from the nonsense current 
in her party upon these topics. But, with rare 
courage, she achieves it. Irritable brewers are 
compelled to listen to a member of their party 
who denies the party creed that beer is insepar- 
able from the Church of England and the 
Throne, and that any sacrilegious hand laid 
upon it gravely endangers all three. Her 
opinions are sometimes urged a little shrilly. 
But in her party, she seems to stand almost 
alone; and nothing strains the voice so much 
as being in a minority. Perhaps she is not a 
Conservative at all. Her party loyalty is 
sometimes sadly frayed; and one likes to think 
that it is a mere accident of marriage. She 
got her party with her name; and since 4 
Radical Astor is barely thinkable, she was 
labeled conservative. 

It is a strange misnomer. Her generous 
advocacy of progressive causes has nothing in 
common with that grudging concession to 
necessity, that long rear-guard action of 
retreating Privilege, which our reactionaries 
miscall Social Reform. She is an ardent 
Radical, tied, by a matrimonial accident, to 
the Right. But she moves steadily Leftwards; 
and if her courage lasts, she may do service to 
England and bringa grateful honour to America. 
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FROM ONF WILLIAM TO ANOTHER 


William Archer radios from the Parnassian Peak: “Of course, the first man I asked for 
was Shakespeare; and I must say, frankly, that I was shocked. He still keeps un with 
the old, dissolute companions of his Mermaid Tavern days. With the great¢sc difficulty, 
I got him away from a disgraceful party with his cronies, Kit Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
and those inseparable toss-pots, Beaumont and Fletcher. Calling him aside, I said in 
the kindest manner, ‘Shakespeare. you are evid<entiy not yourself’; at which he only 
giggled and said, ‘I know I’m not; I’m Bacon.’ As his best critic, I could not but be hurt” 





MOTORS VERSUS METRES 


Arnold Bennett almost broke up a meeting of the Latin Pastoral 

Poets Union when he Rolls-Royced into their midst without even Drawings 

honking his horn. He spent a pleasant afternoon explaining how By ALAN ODLE 

modern methods had made it possible to take Parnassus on hizh 

without waiting for posterity to hand in a verdict, after which he 

departed, in order to make Olympus in time for tea. Up to a late 
hour that evening, Pegasus had not been recaptured 


ALL’S WELLS 

{n the charming group at the right of 
the rotund figure, we see striking 
likenesses of four lads who used to 
turn out best sellers long before the 
orator of the occasion, Mr. H. G. 
Wells, had first begun to turn into 
coin of the realm his many plans for 
the perfection of the human race. 
The dumbfounded auditors are, from 
left to right, the Messrs. Dante, 
Tasso, Horace, and Vergil. Their 
visitor is telling them exactly where 
they get off; and is pointing out, 
in his bluff English manner, how 
foolish they were not to retain the 
school book rights of their works. 














PRINCES OF PARADOX 


The face-to-face contest in verbal boxing between Gilbert 
Chesterton and Aristophanes, the Athenian cut-up, resulted in 
an event which will long be remembered in Parnassian literary 
circles. The boys met at catch-wits, with no gags barred. 
In the final round, Aristophanes accused his adversary of 
stealing his stuff, to which G. K. C. countered with, ‘‘ It may be; 
but you stole it first’. Honours, such as they were, were even 































Some Present Day Prose Artists Visit Parnassus 


William Archer, Gilbert K. Chesterton, Arnold Bennett, and H. G. Wells Spend a Week-End with Apollo 
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VANITY FAIR 


Love and Mr. Lucullus 


A Little Play in Which the Love of Food and the Love of Women Seem Inextricably Mingled 


SPRING morning at the green grocer’s. What 
sunshine and what salads! The maiden hearts 
of lettuce; the tender, appealing young peas; the 
strawberries, redder than Cytherea’s lips; rosebuds 
in bunches, for a quarter; the onion as it 1s but once 
in its life, adolescent, delicately ardent. But Mabel, 
just concluding a large order of delicacies, is thinking 
of rack of lamb garni. Her reverie is broken by: 
Arthur; his eyes have been devouring her succulent 
order, with a wistfulness that touches despair. 
RTHUR: How d’ye do, Mabel? At 
your old haunts, I see. What fine as- 
paragus! So early, too. Ah! (senti- 
mentally) how it brings back our dear, dead, 
delicious days! 
Mase: They are nice with lamb, I think. 
Fresh asparagus tips! How are you? 


Artuur: I’m all right, thanks. Only, I’m 
haunted, starved, and miserable. All this 


(indicating the green delights) simply maddens 
me. Tantalus could teach me nothing. You 
see, Vera insists on dining out every night, 
and that’s the tragedy. Always a restaurant, 
with its hateful glitter and chatty intrusions. 
Or else at other people’s houses, which is worse. 

Maset (half to herself): And you would 
never even go with me to mother’s! How you 
have changed! 

ArtHUR: Often I say to Vera, “Oh, leave 
the imitation restaurant palm to wither by 
itself! What about a bit of sole Colbert at 
home tonight? A breast of poularde, with 
fresh mushrooms? Some fraises au bois and 
Gervais? A méringue a /a vanille? Something 
simple? Just ourselves?” But no. Vera is a 
lovely creature, but she was born to blush, 
and to dine, seen by the entire universe. Ah, 
Mabel (they are walking towards her motor car; 
it is heaped up with fragrant market mysteries; 
the chariot of the blonde Ceres must have looked 
so) little Mabel, I often think of our ravishing 
dinners together. The perfect peace; the more 
than perfect food. There’s nothing for me now 
but to enter a monastery. St. Bernard, or the 
Capuchins, I think. They’re the best. Have 
y ou still got Philoméne, our old cook? 


i ABEL: Yes. And I must be getting home. 
She likes to have the things in early. 
She’s rather a tyrant, you'll remember. 
ArtHur: Ah, but who would not submit 
to the tyranny of a marvelous cook? What 
are you having tonight; (J/e peers avidly into 
the car.) 
Maset (carelessly):* Oh, nothing much. 
I’m alone. A bit of clear, green turtle— 
ARTHUR (tortured): Mon Dieu 
Mase: Baby lamb, with the various new 
spring things; potatoes in cream; a dish of peas, 
and the rest. Alligator pear. A sweet of some 
sort, a la Philoméne. Then 
Arthur (hoarsely): Stop! I can’t hear 
any more. (He helps her into the car.) 
You'll never know how I’ve missed al! that 
sort of thing; missed you, I mean! Goodbye, 
Mabel, and God bless you! : 
MABEL (in her softest voice): I don’t sup- 
pose—you do such queer things in your smart 
little world—I don’t suppose—you'd care to 
come and dine tonight? You seem to need a 
change. Can’t some one else take Vera— 
how does one speak of the present wife of 
one’s former husband? Can't some one e'se 





By NIB 


lead the Lovely Creature to her dais in the 
restaurant, for once? 

ARTHUR (moodily): Tonight will be like 
all other nights. And I—bored, weary, suffer- 
ing from the cruelest form of dyspeptic nos- 
talgia—I will have to pay the bill. 

MABEL (leaning forward, terribly abandoned 
and provocative): Vll ask Philoméne to slip 
in one of your favourite savouries. What 
would you say to cheese pie? 


(Across Arthur’s face flits a strange, convulsive 
resemblance to St. Anthony. He looks at Mabel, 
sitting there among the green and rosy garden splen- 
deurs as on a throne.) 


ArtTHUR: Do we still dine at—? 

MaBLE: Seven-ten. 

ARTHUR (recklessly, and with 
I'll be there. 


tenderness) 


CENE II. The dining room at Mabel’s: old- 

fashioned, immaculate, expertly ordered. The 
dinner, now at its salad stage, has restcred Arthur 
tc his most radiani form. 


ARTHUR: Just cold enough, this Avocado, 
Mabel. Ah, that “just enough!” Magic phrase! 
I shall never forget—it was on our honey- 
moon, wasn’t it?—I shall never forget a 
particularly divine duck we had, one moon- 
light night. Slithered with orange quarters, 
drenched with red wine, and roasted exactly 
to the point of rapture. Those were the days, 
Mabel. (There is a renascence of the old re- 
gard in hiseyes.) That was a duck! 

MasBeEL: We've had it once or twice lately. 

ArtHUuR (jealously): For connoisseurs, I 
hope. Nobody less than a Vitellius, a Mary 
Garden, a Rossini. 

MaseEL: The last time, I believe the rector 
came. He seemed to enjoy his dinner. 

ArtHUuR: I was talking to Hieresco, the 
Roumanian tenor, last night, at the Lane- 
Rices’. They’ve a dining room decorated in the 
style of Boabdil el Chico. Horrible! One of 
those houses were one dines in almost com- 
plete darkness. Nobody conscious of what 
one is eating. Everybody occupied with show- 
ing off, if not her shoulders, or her back, then 
her so-called esprit! Well, Hieresco told me of 
a new salad. Aubergine, boiled whole until 
tender, chilled, and with a swish of tarragon, 
Chianti, grated lemon peel, and oil. It’s (he 
breaks off, emotionally overcome)—ah, Mabel, 
what a rush of poignant memories comes over 
me as We sit here, recalling our old love like 
this! Lisfen: I want to tell you something. 
I’ve just bought a great canvas by Goya, a 
picture of an ugly old queen, .but painted 
with such subtlety and passion that, by Jove! 
she fascinates me like a beautiful woman, alive 
and young. What I want to say is this: I’d 
give, yes, I think I would give my new Goya to 
transform my next three hundred and sixty 
five dinners into such a feast as we’ve shared 
tonight. But alas! alfs! ; 

MABEL: That's njce of you. It’s a little 
break. But perhaps: you’d tire of it. 
(She is about to say “again”, ‘but checks Herself.) 
Speaking of pictures, I donst know anything 
about them, and you were always annoyed 
when I said I only knew what I liked— 


ARTHUR (extravagantly indulgent): Of course, 
my dear. The veriest moron knows that. 

“Mase: Well, when you,—when we parted, 
and affairs were arranged between us—and you 
were most generous—among the things that left 
here with you was a picture I longed to keep, 
I don’t know that it was important at all, 
But I was very fond of it. It was of an old, 
white horse, standing in a creek. There were 
trees, too, and lots of blue sky. You remem. 
ber? It hung in the west sitting room. (4 
moment.) I was wondering if you wouldn't 
like to let me have it back? 


(Had the gentle Mabel dropped a lighted bom) 
on the snowy damask, Arthur could hardly hay 
looked more startled.) 


ARTHUR: Wh—why, certainly, of course: 
with pleasure. That is, if I'd had the re. 
motest idea that you liked the picture, it 
should never have left the house. You don't 
know, perhaps, who painted it. (Impressively.) 
It was Gainsborough. 

MABEL (indifferently): Did he? I don't 
care anything about that. I just liked the 
horse. The water looked so cool, and the woods 
so still and hot, and the horse seemed so happy, 

ArTHUR: One of the few white horses 
Gainsborough ever painted. In fact, I don't 
recall another altogether white horse. It came 
from Lord Leftwich’s collection, and I remem- 
ber, at the time— 

MaseL (a shade plaintively): Its . not being 
on the wall where.it hung has always made me 
feel lonesome. 

ARTHUR (stiffly): You speak as though you 
missed-a picture‘of an old horse more than 
you missed your husband. 

Mapex: But | couldn’t keep my husband. 
A picture is different. It stays where you put it. 


. (gnawing his lip): I wish you'd 
spoken of it at the time, Mabel. I’d send it to 
yd now, of course, but—well, it’s most awk- 
ward. The fact is, Vera has taken the most 
fnormous fancy to that picture. She found that 
it was one of the finest of Gainsborough’s 
landscapes. She said that she must have it for 
her English room. The scheme of the room 
needed a blob of white, she insisted. So there 
it hangs now, the clouw of the whole place. 
(Pleads, with miserable eyes.) You can under- 
stand, I am sure, the embarrassment. Vera 
knows so diabolically well what she wants; 
she is so determined to have it at all costs. 
(He realizes suddenly that he has expressed 
himself unha ppily. it doesn’t help him.) And 
like most brilljan't women, she is full of temper; 
she is, I mean, extraordinarily temperamental. 
There would be all the demons and damnation 
itself to pay if,1 took away ‘her Gainsborough 
and gave it to ‘you. You can see- 

MABEL (Smoothly): Quite, Never mind, 
then. I shouldn’t have spoken of it, but for 
your rhapsody about your old Goya queci, 
and for this unlooked-for evening together. It 
doesn’t matter. (She reaches fora little silver bell.) 

ARTHUR: Just a moment. You shall have 
another Gainsborough, Mabel. I’ll cable Sit 
Arthur Adelmeyer at once. 

Mase (shaking her head): No, that wouldn't 
be the same thing. I only wanted the old 
white horse I knew so long. (A silence. Arthur 

(Continued on page 106) 
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2 STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


To Bagdad, and Beyond—On the Magic Carpet 


Having Bestowed «The Thief of Bag edad” and «Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall” on an Eager Public, Mary Pickford 
and Her Famous Husband are Traveling Around the World 
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The Idiot 


VANITY FAIR 


A Characteristic Story, From the Pen of One of the Gifted French Moderns 


nati Note. “The Idiot” is the first of a 
new series of short stories by Henri Barbusse, 
which will appear in Vanity Fair during the next 
few months. Vanity Fair takes an exceptional 
pleasure in presenting these remarkable, intimate 
character studies from a pen which is regarded by 
many as the most significant in modern France. 
Henri Barbusse wil! be remembered as one of the few 
French intellectuals who maintained himself “au 
dessus la melée” in the recent war. To have published 
at that crisis, when all normal vision seemed lost in 
hatred, those terrific indictments of war,“L’Enfer” and 
“Le Feu’. required moral courage of the highest order. 
As leader of the Clarté group, Barbusse is an ardent 
advocate of disarmament and peace. He is a com- 
munist who, unlike many others, does not forget 
practical difficulties in the delights of perfect theoriz- 
ing. In these intimate sketches, which are in no way 
concerned with political or economic issues, Barbusse, 
nevertheless, reveals the keen sympathies, the fine 
perceptions, which underlie his social passion. 





my HEN I left vou,” said Vandor, “I 
’ gs was the Idiot of the neighbour- 


fi hood. Yes, in my village, which 





Ai bore the stupid name of Saint 
A MY, x 2) Honoré, I was the despair of my 
parents and the butt of my fellow-townsmen, 
because of my limitless guilelessness, my out- 
rageous timidity, and my inexcusable _ ten- 
derness of heart. This sensitiveness, especially, 
was the consequence and wretched culmina- 
tion of my general state of folly. 

“T melted with compassion—and for what? 
For some old alley cat; for some deformed and 
decrepit horse, its haunches covered with raw 
sores and its tongue hanging out. From time 
to time I could even be seen kissing the calves 
on the threshold of the abattoir, or stopping 
for several minutes to watch, with tenderness, 
a crippled child cross the railroad track; 
though the child, I might add, jeered at me 
over his shoulder. And when I came home 
late for dinner. as I often did, it was because I 
had remained transfixed in a sort of dismal 
fascination in front of the entrance, or even 
just the blank wall, of a hospital. 

“As for interesting myself in what is, properly 
speaking, life—events, ideas, inventions, fa- 
mous people—ah, no! It simply was not my 
nature. How many times, in a drawing-room 
or a café, I listened to discussions of important 
questions, without hearing them. How often 
I left unopened upon the table the newspaper, 
filled with the account of notable human 
achievements and the activities of the world. 
How many times I threw aside the latest 
psychological novel, after having scarcely 
dipped into it. Everything with which men 
usually occupy themselves, with which, indeed, 
the mind is nourished, I viewed with complete 
indifference. My eyes turned inward and, 
meditating upon the mysteries of religion, I let 
the world revolve, like a spinning dervish, 
without me. I was like nobody else on earth. 
I was the shadow of a shadow. I sank myself 
in a monotonous and snivelling stupidity. 

“Afterwards? Yes, afterwards, I went off to 
Paris; or, rather, I was hurled there by the 
force of circumstance. There everything 
changed. After many vexations, many hu- 
miliations, many rebuffs, I lost the simplicity 
which kept me always shamefacedly at the 
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bottom of the heap, and likewise the sensi- 
bility which tore at my vitals. 

“The metamorphosis was complete, really 
too complete; bevond all expectations, beyond 
all bounds. You know the old story of the 
timid souls who, when called upon to fight, 
went mad. Such was my case exactly. 

“In short, after some few vears, the stammer- 
ing country bumpkin became a_ polished 
citizen, informed on all affairs and seething 
with activity. I went everywhere; I knew 
everything; nothing escaped me. I could talk 
on any subject freely and _ exhaustively. 
Piquant and sensational bits of scandal came 
to me unsought. I was a magnet for news. 

“You know the success I made at that time 
with everything that I touched. You well 
know what a brilliant man of the world I 
seemed. The plaudits, the smiles, in those 
dazzling drawing-rooms! I invented new 
diversions, new dances. That glorious sport 
between tennis and golf, it was I who devised it. 

“But I did not stop there. I should not have 
been satisfied at that time with anything less 
than firing my shot round the world. 


“FT EVOLVED. Superficiai pieasures cloved. 

I turned my talents to more important 
tasks. I interested myself in ideas, in progress, 
in literature, in history. I set important ends 
before me, and was again favoured by fortune. 
Then I was nominated for the office of deputy; 
and when my friends thrust me forward, I 
obtained six votes in the French Academy. 
My works on ethnography, sociology, and 
philosophy, were noticed; and, between our- 
selves, it will not be easy to find better ones to 
replace them. 

“Is it necessary to add that, at this period of 
my career, I recalled, with the greatest stupe- 
faction and disgust, the sanctimonious weak- 
ness in which I had vegetated during my youth? 
Or need I say that I carefully avoided any 
occasion to return to my native village, which, 
in spite of the fact that I had been a perfect 
nobody, had nevertheless failed torecognize me? 

Of the country, I knew no more than those 
pictures hanging to left or right in clouds of 
smoke or dust; or, indeed, the conventional- 
ized thickets where the rabbits, by an aberra- 
tion which is the height of art, jump, not into 





WOODCUT BY FRANS MASEREEL 


THE IDIOT 


He was the Prize Idiot. His inexcusable softness 

of heart made him the despair of his parents and the 

butt of the townspeople. He had even been seen 
kissing acalf on the threshold of the abattoir 


their burrows, but into the mouths of the guns 

“This existence of work, of feverish enter. 
prises, lasted for years. 

“And then, then—it ended, as everythin 
here below must end. Little by little, I became 
less and less interested in it. Finally, I de. 
tached myseli altogether. 

“And here I am, laden with laurels, returning 
one fine morning, to Saint Honoré, to take root 
there until the end. 

“I am not old, in the sense that I am far 
from being used up; but you see, I am not 
the same man that I was. 


be ges long experience with men and affairs 
which I had had brought me back to the 
village, no longer the awkward youth who had 
left it, trembling and with a kind of besotted 
purity in his eves, but a man with tired linea- 
ments, with melancholy and penetrating eyes, 
I was purged—you will know how well—of my 
ignorance, stripped of my illusions, pruned, 
sterilized, in a way at once thoroughgoing and 
fairly scientific, of all spontaneity. . . 

“Oh yes, they received me well. I have 
nothing to complain of from my fellow- 
townsmen, who have, in their defense, that 
they had never understood me. Yes, yes. 
But all this furor, instead of flattering, made 
me anxious; it troubled me. I was intimidated 
by it. Me! From the very first week, I sought 
pretexts to avoid a banquet and a reunion in 
my honour. 

“I effaced myself. I effaced myself. And it 
came about, my friends, that I, the idol of the 
mob, was attracted by the shadowy corners 
of rooms, as if they were formless beings, as if 
they were hearts! Little by little, I began to 
lavish my tenderness on little old people and 
little children. I began to caress the dumb 
creatures that they were leading out to death; 
to throw my arms about their necks and to 
withhold them a little, just a little, from the 
damp earth. Yes, you will perceive; I became 
that which I had been before. But now it was 
not becauseI did not know, but because I know. 


“J AM beginning conscientiously, faithfully, 

to practice the compassion which was mine 
by instinct in the old days. Compassion! 
It is the clear light of the end of my life, as it 
was the dim light of my opening years. En- 
riched by experience as I am, I consecrate 
myself to it alone; and I find no further at- 
traction in the vortex of ambition and progress. 
Once more I fail to understand the buzzing of 
conversation and the outcries of legislatures; 
and once more I shrug my shoulders, surfeited 
in advance, at political articles, discussions, 
and books. 

“But so far as I can, I have pity on all about 
me. I have compassion. I give the palm to its 
tender and simple revelations, and I find that 
they stand the test and that they prevail. 

“When I see the wide, frightened eyes of a 
beggar or of a horse pulling at his load, I feel, 
more than in the days of my gestures and 
achievements, that I am a part of the depth 
and mystery of life. I enter into the whole of 
nature; and in that eternal truth I become, 
this time past all curing, one of the eternal and 
compassionate simpletons of the earth.” 
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Allic Dwellers Ave a Happy Lot, Espectally Those Who Dwell in the Attics of Greenwich Village 
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The Philosophy of Attics 


And of the Lucky Painters, Poets, and Philosophers Who Inhabit Them 


E who is master of a whole house, 
* from cellar to roof, is committed 
to the complicated pomp and 
vanity of the world—to its fétes, 
furnaces, plumbing, and taxes. But 
he who is master of only an attic moves on 
an obviously higher and more frivolous plane. 

I have a friend who lives in an attic; and 
since I go there often, for long talks or long 
silences, I know something of this subject. 
I could say much about attics. But the 
philosophical aspect of the matter is the only 
one I want to dwell on at present, for it would 
be unnecessarily unkind of me to bring the 
purely physical charm of attics to the at- 
tention of serious householders. How could 
the unhappy proprietor of a marble mansion 
endure my impassioned recital of the miracle 
that happens when a storm breaks over the 
city, and my friend’s roof quivers and echoes 
as the quick gusts of rain beat across it in 
swaying saraband; and then the gusts subside _ 
into a steady pattering of drops, with a sound 
so beautiful that even the most charming book 
lies neglected on one’s lap, or even the most 
charming girl forgets to go on talking? 

Nor should I like to speak much of the sun- 
sets that stream across the roofs of the houses 
to the west of my friend’s attic; if I spoke at all 
eloquently, the people who live in the reputable 
portions of those houses would perhaps realize 
what they are missing, and commit suicide. 

Obviously, it is impossible that everyone 
should be able to live in an attic. There must 
be lower stories to support the attics, if we are 
to have attics at all; and some one must live in 
the inferior part of the building, if only that 
the floor of the attic may be kept warm. 
Some visionary addict of attics might allege 
that modern engineering ingenuity can erect 
houses that consist of nothing except attics; 
but this theory seems to me a mere sophistry. 
To attempt to carry it out practically would 
mean either building a house of only one 
Story, or else putting up tall, steel skeletons, 
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with an attic perched high on the spidery top. 

The first of these alternatives I reject at 
once, on philological grounds; for I maintain 
that a one-story house, while perhaps an 
agreeable residence, is not in the true sense of 
the word an attic, any more than it is a cellar. 
The second of the alternatives—an attic on 
long, steel stilts—I am obliged to reject, also; 
and I have in this case two reasons for the ob- 
jection—one aesthetic, and the other practical. 
Aesthetically, such a structure could hardly 
be very nice to look at from the outside, no 
matter how commodious internally it might be; 
and practically, the plumbing would certainly 
freeze in cold weather. 


14.0; there is simply no way of hav- 
ing an attic, unless you grant the 
existence of a house to support it. 
It is precisely like the case of the 
® social system of our age, or of 
any other age. If you want a superstructure of 
freedom, art, intelligence, and civilization, 
then you have to grant the existence of a 
horrid substructure of slavery, commercialism, 
stupidity, and pseudo-civilization. 

Take the social system of the Greeks. At 
the bottom of it was that part of the system 
which corresponds to the cellar of a house: this 
was the class of Helots, the unhappy serfs who 
did all the hard labour. Above them came the 
free citizens, the master-butchers and master- 
bakers and master-candlestick-makers, who ran 
the economic and political affairs of the city. 
And highest of all came the lucky class, the 
sculptors and orators, the poets, and philoso- 
phers, and playboys, for whose sole benefit 
all the labours of the rest of the state were, in 
the long run, unconsciously contrived. 

Our own social system is fundamentally the 
same as that of the Greeks. In the cellar, amid 
grime and damp, work those who stoke the 
furnaces and wash the clothes of modern 
civilization. In the three or four stories above, 
in apartments clean, comfortable, orderly, 






and of good report, live the people who waste 
their lives in running our intricate social 
machinery—the people who advertise tooth 
paste, and manage railroads, and sell auto- 
mobiles, and assist one man to lose his money 
to another—all the useful, practical people: 
the people without whose efforts the handsome 
profusion of unnecessary gimcracks in our de- 
partment stores could not be manufactured or 
marketed. 


VENTUALLY, then, in the attic, 
we encounter the disreputable 
lord of all this creation, the person 
for whom all the others are work- 
ing as unconscious slaves. He is 
certain to be some poor devil of a painter, 
poet, or philosopher. But he, alone of all the 
household, is having a little fun and a little 
freedom. All the others are wasting their 
lives in merely holding up the house for him. 
It is their downstairs dullness that makes 
possible the existence of the high-perched, 
rain-echoing attic. 

Little can be said in favour of the typical 
attic-dweller. Since he is, in most cases, a 
painter, a poet, or a philosopher, he is likely 
to disbelieve in the creed of evangelical democ- 
racy and modern progress. He can definitely 
be called anti-social. Mr. Henry Ford and 
Mr. William Jennings Bryan, as a jury of two, 
would instantly find him guilty on any charge 
whatever; and Mr. Calvin Coolidge, as presiding 
magistrate, would properly order his immediate 
hanging by the enthusiastic multitude. 

Yet this effort would really be wasted. 
Probably some other man would come along 
to take his place in the attic. The attic dweller 
is a recurrent type, and one which, for better 
or for worse, it is impossible to dispense with. 
For it is clear that every house must have a 
roof, if only to keep off the wrath of God; 
and under every roof there must be an attic; 
and so long as attics exist, there will be de- 
lightful people who will choose to live in them. 








THE ROYAL SPECTATORS 


Often the King and Queen attend the 
fight—the Queen, of course, by court- 
esy; but the King, as a real sportsman. 
takes a vigourous pleasure in the fight, 
But he has never gone into the ring. 
His royal dignity forbids, or perhaps it 
is because the Queen won’t let him 


The Toilet of the Spanish Toreador 


Given Bread and a Bull-fight, the Spaniard is a Happy and Contented Citizen 


Drawings By EDOUARD GARCIA BENITO 








WINDING THE SASH 


Carmencita has come to help her idol. Antonio has suc- 
ceeded in putting on his sash, either red or blue, after forty- 
seven unsuccessful attempts. The costume of a torero is 
judged with great severity by the Spanish. The sash must 
not come out from under the vest for more than three 
centimeters in the back—in front, it must show at least 
one and a half below the vest, and three across the bosom 





ARRAYING THE CHAMPION 


In Spain, a torero is an idol even to his 
valet, who is always an ex-torero, now too 
old or inept to fight. 
master, devotion and adoration. Here he 
is, showing him the costume he ought to 
wear at a fight which the King will attend. 
His intimate friend prefers the gold and 
snuff-coloured vest but the valet will win. 


He feels, for his 





WITH FRIENDLY ADVICE 
Moreno de Cuenca, an intimate of the Torero, who is quite 
an authority on matters of elegance, watches with interest 
the progress of the toilet. He gives precise directions. 
Albarran, another intimate, himself a toreador who is not 
on this afternoon, has time to give his opinion of the costume, 
as well as on the qualities and defects of the bulls, which 
he has seen only this morning in the “‘corrales de la plaza” 
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THE SCALP-LOCK 


“La coleta”, that’s what they call the lock of hair that the torero lets grow on the nape 
of his neck. It is the distinctive mark of a professional. The torero is very vain of this 
lock. On the unlucky days, when the man is not up to scratch, the public seize him 
and cut off his lock of hair. It is the greatest disgrace that can befall a bull-fighter 


















SEEING THE HERO OFF (Below) 
F Manolode Cordobaand El! Cholo join their friends, 
Moreno de Cuenca and Albarran. Then come 
Caireles, a critic of bulls (for everything has its 
critic), Benito de Penafiel, and the Caco and 
Bocanegra, El Chato, and still others, and watch 
him go, “all beautiful and new”’, for well they 
know he may come back in quite another state. 








FIRST BLOOD TO THE BULL THE DEVASTATING MISFORTUNE 
The accident which they feared has taken place. Here he is, covered with wounds; but the worst is 
The bull, a black descendant of the famous that in the fray his sash has come untied, and his 
“Manada” of Miura, the one that has caused stockings, especially his stockings, turned into 
the biggest number of casualties to toreros— corkscrews. His public will never pardon that; 
because these bulls have a way of stretching out never! He is disgraced for life. A torero may 
their necks much farther than ordinary ones— be caught, recaught, thrown, wounded, killed, 





has seized the man and thrown him into the air but his stockings must remain unwrinkled 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Amelita Galli-Curci, On the Eve of Her London Début 


The Celebrated Coloratura Soprano is Now Touring the Western Coast in Concert Recitals. 
She Will Soon Go to London. to Sing There for the First Time in Her Career 
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On Human Destiny 





A Reflection Upon the God-Searching Instinct Inherent in the Mind of Man 


think. His thinking makes him a little 

lower than the angels. And his domes- 
tiation makes him, at times, a little lower 
than the monkey. 

It is no use retorting that most men don’t 
think. It is quite true; most men don’t have 
any original thoughts. Most men, perhaps, 
are incapable of original thought, or original 
thinking. This doesn’t alter the fact that they 
are all the time, all men, all the time, thinking. 
Man cannot even sleep with a blank mind. 
The mind refuses to be blank. The mill- 
stones of the brain grind on, while the stream 
of life runs. And they grind on the grist of 
whatever ideas the mind contains. 

The ideas may be old and ground to powder 
already. No matter. The mill of the mind 
grinds on, grinds the old grist over and over 
and over again. The blackest savage in Africa 
is the same, in this respect, as the whitest 
Member of Parliament in Westminster. His 
risk of death, his woman, his hunger, his 
chieftain, his lust, his immeasurable fear— 
all these are fixed ideas in the mind of the black 
African savage. They are ideas based on 
certain sensual reactions in the black breast 
and bowels, that is true. They are, none the 
less, ideas, however “primitive”. And the 
difference between a primitive idea and a 
civilized one is not very great. It is remarkable 
how little change there 1s in man’s rudimentary 
ideas in the process of time. 

Nowadays we like to talk about spontaneity, 
spontaneous feeling, spontaneous passion, spon- 
taneous emotion. But our very spontaneity is 
just an idea. All our modern spontaneity is 
fathered in the mind, gestated in self con- 
sciousness. 


Me is a domesticated animal that must 


Man's Rationalized Impulses 


INCE long, long ago, man became a domes- 

ticated, thinking animal, a little lower than 
the angels, he long. long ago left off being a 
wild, instinctive animal—if he ever was such, 
which I don’t believe. In my opinion, the 
most prognathous cave-man was an ideal 
beast. He ground on his crude, obstinate 
ideas. He was no more like the wild deer or 
the jaguar among the mountains than we are. 
He ground his ideas in the slow, ponderous 
mill of his heavy cranium. 

Man is never spontaneous, as we imagine 
the thrushes or the sparrow-hawk, for ex- 
ample, to be spontaneous. No matter how 
wild, how savage, how apparently untamed 
the savage may be, Dyak or Hottentot, you 
may be sure he is grinding upon his own fixed, 
peculiar ideas: and he’s no more spontaneous, 
than a bus-conductor—probably not so much. 

The simple, innocent child of nature does 
hot exist. If there be an occasional “violet by 
amossy stone”, in the human sense, a Words- 
Worthian Lucy, it is because her vitality is 
rather low, and her simple nature is very near 
asimpleton’s. You may, like Yeats, admire 
the simpleton, and call him God’s Fool. But 
for me, the village idiot is outside the reckoning. 

No, no! Let man be as primitive as can be, 
he still has a mind. Give him at the same time 
acertain passion in his nature; and between 
ils passion and his mind, he’ll beget himself 

fas—ideas more or less good, more or less 
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monstrous; but whether good or monstrous, 
absolute. It is the impulse of his nature. 

Let us dismiss the innocent child of nature. 
He does not exist; never did, never will, and 
never could. No matter at what level man 
may be, he still has a mind. He has also 
passions. And the mind and the passions, 
between them, beget the scorpion brood of 
ideas. Or, if vou like, call it the angelic hosts 
of the ideal. 


A Destiny of Thought 


I ET us accept our own destiny. Man 
4 can’t live by instinct, because he’s got a 
mind. The serpent, with a crushed head, 
learned to brood along his spine and take 
poison in his mouth. He has a strange sapience. 
But even he doesn’t have ideas. Man has a 
mind and ideas, so it is just puerile to sigh 
for innocence and naive spontaneity. Man is 
never spontaneous. Even children aren’t 
spontaneous; not at all. It is only that their 
few and very dominant young ideas don’t 
make logical associations. A child’s ideas are 
ideas hard enough, but they hang together in 
a comical way; and the emotion that rises 
jumbles them ludicrously. 

Ideas are born from a marriage between mind 
and emotion. But surely, you will say, it is 
possible for emotion to run free, without the 
dead hand of the idea-making mind upon them. 

It is impossible. Since man ate the apple 
and became endowed with mind, or mental 
consciousness, the human emotions are like a 
wedded wife; lacking a husband, she is only 
a partial thing. The emotions cannot be 
“free”. You can let your emotions run loose, 
if you like. You can let them run absolutely 
“wild”. But their wildness and their looseness 
are a very shoddy affair. They leave nothing 
but boredom afterwards. Emotions by them- 
selves become just a nuisance. The mind by 
itself becomes just a sterile thing, making 
everything sterile. So what's to be done? 

You've got to marry the pair of them. Apart, 
they are no good. The emotions that have 
not the approval and inspiration of the mind 
are just hysterics. The mind without the 
approval and inspiration of the emotions is 
just a dry stick, a dead tree, no good for 
anything, unless to make a rod to beat and 
bully somebody with. 

So, taking the human psyche, we have this 
simple trinity: the emotions, the mind, and 
then the children of this pair, ideas. Man is 
controlled by his own ideas: there’s no doubt 
about that. 


The Pressure of Habitual Bonds 


ET us argue it once more. A pair of 

emancipated lovers are going to get 
away from the abhorred old, ideal suasion. 
They’re just going to fulfill their lives. That’s 
all there is to it. They’re just going to live 
their lives. 

And then, look at them! They do all the 
things that they know people do when they 
are “living their own lives”. They play up 
to their own ideas of being naughty, instead 
of their ideas of being good. And then what? 
It’s the same old treadmill. They are just 
enacting the same set of ideas, only in the 
widdershins direction, being naughty instead 








of being good, treading the old circle in the 
opposite direction, and going round in the 
same old mill, even if in a reversed direction. 

A man goes to a cocotte. And what of it? 
He does the same thing he does with his wife, 
but in the reverse direction. He just does 
everything naughtily, instead of from his good 
self. It’s a terrible relief, perhaps, at first, 
to get away from his good self. But after a little 
while he realizes, rather drearily, that he’s 
only going round in the same old treadmill, in 
the reversed direction. The Prince Consort 
turned us giddy with goodness, plodding 
round and round in the earnest mill. King 
Edward drove us giddy with naughtiness, 
trotting round and round in the same mill, 
in the opposite direction. So that the Georgian 
era finds us flummoxed, because we know the 
whole cycle back and forth. 

At the center is the same emotional idea. 
You fall in love with a woman; you marry her; 
you have bliss; you have children; you devote 
yourself to your family and to the service of 
mankind, and live a happy life. Or, the same 
idea but in the widdershins direction, you fall 
in love with a woman; you don’t marry her; 
you live with her under the rose and enjoy 
yourself in spite of society; you leave your 
wife to swallow her tears or spleen, as the case 
may be; vou spend the dowry of your daugh- 
ters; you waste your substance; and you 
squander as much of mankind's heaped-up 
corn as you can. 


The Basis of Human Experience 


HE ass goes one way, and threshes out 

the corn from the chaff. The ass goes 
the other way, and kicks the corn into the 
mud. At the center is the same idea: love, 
service, self-sacrifice, productivity. It just 
depends which way round you run. 

So there vou are, poor man! All you can do 
is to run round like an ass, either in one direc- 
tion or another, round the fixed pole of a 
certain central idea, in the track of a number of 
smaller, peripheral ideas. This idea of love. 
These peripheral ideals of service, marriage, in- 
crease, etc. Even the vulgarest self-seeker trots 
in the same tracks and gets the same reactions, 
minus the thrill of the centralized passion. 

What’s to be done? What is being done? 

The ring is being tightened. Russia was a 
complication of mixed ideas, old barbaric 
ideas of divine kingship, of irresponsible power, 
of sacred servility, conflicting with modern 
ideas of equality, serviceableness, productivity, 
etc. This complication had to be cleaned up. 
Russia was a great and bewildeiing, but, at 
the same time, fascinating circus, with her 
splendours and miseries and brutalities and 
mystery. J/ faut changer tout cela. So modern 
men have changed it. And the bewildering, 
fascinating circus of human anomalies is to be 
turned into a productive threshing-floor, an 
ideal treadmill. The treadmill of the one 
accomplished idea. 

What’s to be done? ‘Man is an ideal 
animal: an idea-making animal. In spite 
of all his ideas, he remains an animal, often 
a little lower than the monkey. And despite 
his animal nature, he can act only to fulfill 
abstract ideas. What's to be done? 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Buskins on Broadway 


VANITY FAIR 


A Comment Upon the More Poignant Tragedy of the Failure Who Consents to Live 


that everybody writes nowadays, and 

nobody’s plaint will be any louder than 
the book reviewer’s; but there is one thing to be 
said for it. It is that sooner or later every- 
thing, both large and small, will get itself 
written about, and we no longer have to con- 
fine our likes and dislikes to the few things 
that drop down from Olympus. 

One of the results of this wide horizon has 
both surprised and pleased us. We no longer 
have to go to Shakespeare, or even to the 
Greeks, for our tragedy. We were restless 
under Shakespeare for a long time before we 
decided on an open break, and we might never 
have had the courage to leave him outright, if 
we had not learned from some of our own 
contemporaries that he was no longer the best 
we could get. 

Our first revolt against the tragic tradition 
came several years ago, when we first read 
Mrs. Wharton’s Ethan Frome. When we came 
to that terrible end, when nobody had died 
and nobody seemed likely to, we had a moment 
half of horror and half of revelation. “We will 
never feel so sorry for Romeo and Juliet after 
this”, we said; and then, in a flash of prophecy, 
“There is going to be lot more of this kind of 
thing written in the future.” 

Well, there has been. And there will be still 
more. There is, even more, a growing sense 
among the younger dramatists and novelists 
that the purest tragedy of all is in living on, 
without any comprehension whatever of one’s 
tragic plight. 


\ GOOD deal has been said against the fact 


A Case in Point 


N that Ethan Frome had to live on in the 

midst of his wreckage, he was a great tragic 
figure; but in that he was isolated by his special 
circumstances, he was merely a horrifying one. 
The true tragic note was struck by Frank 
Craven, for instance, in the first act of The 
First Year, though he touched it only lightly 
and then hurried away from it. 

Nevertheless, it has always remained with 
us as a singularly fine example of what we 
mean when we say that Shakespeare isn’t 
tragic enough for us. 

You will remember that the girl in the play 
is talking to her uncle about her reluc- 
tance to marry anybody, and he is telling her 
that things often aren’t as bad as they promise 
to be. 

“Take your mother, there, for instance,” 
he says. “Do you know that before she had 
been married to your father for a year, she was 
for leaving him and going back to your grand- 
father? She decided she couldn’t stand it”. 

“What was wrong?” the girl asks. 

“Well, what is the thing about your father 
that most irritates you?” 

“That’s easy. It’s that habit he has of asking 
you over again what is it you’ve just said. 
But mother doesn’t mind that at all—some 
times she even tells him, the second time, 
without waiting for him to ask.” 

“Exactly,” says the uncle; “she would miss 
that more than anything else, if she lost him. 
Yet it was exactly that thing that drove hercrazy 
when she first married him; and she thought 
she simply couldn’t bear to stay around.” 

Suddenly there opened up before us a 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 


picture of millions and millions of couples who 
had gone through this same dreadful process— 
who had rubbed and chafed and irritated each 
other on some one spot till the wound had 
healed in a sort of joint scar tissue, binding 
them together in the numbness that had 
followed the agony. We knew a moment of 
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The Home-Coming 
A Story With a Timely Moral 
By Greorce S. CHAPELL 


EHOLD a sight our hearts to touch: 
‘Tis Jones returning from a féte, 
Where, having tippled overmuch 
He knows at last his sorry state. 


His shoes he doffs, no sound to make 
Upon the tell-tale garden path, 

Full sure his consort, should she wake, 
Will scorch him with her wifely wrath. 


But she, ah, wily one and wise, 
With tacks hath strewn each stairway 
tread; 
And loud upon the night arise 
The cries of Jones, to wake the dead. 


With oaths I may not here repeat 

His hands pluck forth the keen detectors, 
The while he curses out his feet 

As heartless in-come-tacks-collectors. 
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sheer despair over the whole course of human 
life. We knew that, though we would cer- 
tainly never be Hamlet or Romeo, we might 
very well be an old gentleman who wouldn’t 
listen the first time. We knew that all of us 
were trying to pull life down to a sort of mean 
and compromised estate, so that we could live 
it without effort; and that most of us succeeded 
all too soon. That seemed to us then, and does 
still, a far more tragic thing than death. 

But there is a kind of death which has true 
tragedy, too—the hasty, unlooked-for death 


that has no dignity and _ no particular meaning 
No man should be cheated of the illustrious. 
ness of his last moments. Some of the lesser 
figures in Shakespeare die like this, and they 
move us far more profoundly than the chie 
tragic personages. We are always stirred by 
the plight of those at whom Fate lunges 
suddenly and without preliminary fanfare. 

When we first read Romeo and Juliet, we 
knew from the beginning: what would happen 
to them, and so did they. It is true that when 
we saw Jane Cowl play it, we saw a gallant 
attempt made by her to lift this premonitory 
somberness; but Shakespeare wouldn’t let 
her frolic very much, and even whai she did 
was done largely by virtue of saying some of 
her lines into the scenery. But while she stil] 
talked of love in the moonlight, the long road 
to the shadows stretched ahead of her. She 
had to walk that road with her lover, and noth- 
ing that either of them did or said was wholly 
and self-consciously suitable to that adventure, 

But Mercutio met his fate around the bend 
of a horse-shoe curve. For him there was no 
breathing spell, no moment in which he might 
prepare himself, might seize the great accident 
of destruction and force it to look as if it were 
his own design. His was an aimless death. 
It had no dignity. He had to die, because he 
had chanced to be there. His death cut off 
half a sentence. But Romeo had plenty of 
time and plenty of warning. He made, in fact, 
quite a speech: 


“Come, bitter conduct, come unsavoury guide! 
Thou desperate pilot, now at once run on 

The dashing rocks thy sea-sick, weary bark! 
Here’s to my love! Oh. true apothecary! 

Thy drugs are quick. Thus, with a kiss, I die.” 


Romeo Making the Most of Death 


HERE are two things about that death, 

musical though it be, that mitigate 
against its tragic import. The first we have 
already mentioned—its remarkable prepared- 
ness. Nobody could ask a better death than 
that, or finer dying moments. The second is of 
a different sort, but it is at least pertinent to 
the matter of Shakespeare’s tragic feeling in 
the theatre. No emotion in the world, how- 
ever complete it might have been in the be- 
ginning, can outlast so much talk. As Romeo’s 
consciousness of his tragic predicament grows 
and becomes vocal, the audience’s conscious- 
ness of it becomes steadily less. 

In fact, repeatedly at Shakespeare’s trag- 
edies, we have been estranged by the great 
sorrow the protagonists have felt for them- 
selves and, feeling, have expressed. It is true 
that we would not like to have this expressive- 
ness curtailed, because the one thing in which 
Shakespeare seems to us incomparable is the 
melody of his verse. We do like to listen to it, 
when we can keep our mind off what it means. 

But we cannot feel sorry for Antony 
during all the long time he keeps telling 
Cleopatra, “I am dying, Egypt, dying. “y 
We feel relieved of all responsibility towards 
Antony. He can do his own mourning, and 
do it beautifully. We cannot but feel that he 
is also fully aware of the superb figure he 1s 
cutting, and that is enough to alleviate any- 
thing for any man—even death. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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THE PREMIERE DANSEUSE 


Grethe Ruzt-Nissen came from Sweden to 

play the réle of the Princess in the panto- 

mime. She is eighteen years old, a pupil of 
Fokine, and a wholly enchanting figure 
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wall Even Xanadu, it seems, has its Public Safety 
than Department; and the lamp-post in this drama 
is of plays an important part. Virtue reigns in 


Xanadu only when it is lighted, which explains 
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ROYALTY AT HOME 
Breakfast, even a royal breakfast, is a matter of 
delicate mocd, especially when one’s mind is 
full of stolen moonlight and yesterday’s romance. 
The Prince and The Princess are very, very 
bored with each other this morning 
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hi h A maid, one assumes, does not furnish 
1C. her own costumes in this rich and femci- 
the ful country. Miss Spring-Byington, as 
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de: The Pantomimic Art Revived on Broadway 


ny- 
‘A Kiss in Xanadu”, a Musical Fantasy by Deems Taylor, is a Graceful Interlude in the Sharper Satire of 


“Beggar on Horseback”. the Newest and Most Surprising Kaufman-Connelly Success 
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VANITY FAR 


The Cuckoo School of Humour in America 


A Not-Quite-Profound Analysis of the Increasingly Dada Strain in the Cleverness of Our Fun-Makers 


T the present moment, no musica! show in 
New York is complete unless it pos- 
sesses the following joke: 


A: Didn’t I meet you in Buffalo? _ 
B: I never was in Buffalo in my life. : 
A: Neither was I. Must have been two other fellows. 


Of course, a great deal depends on the 
manner of saying the last few words. They 
can be said apologetically, or casually, or as if 
illuminating a puzzling question. In most 
cases, the result isfunny. Of the four thousand 
men and women now employing the joke in 
order to earn a living, probably not more than 
two thousand are aware of its psychological 
basis, or know that it has been used in text- 
books of philosophy to illustrate some particu- 
larly provoking dilemma. It is really a sort 
of extended pun, which, as Santayana says, 
suspends the fancy between two incompatible 
but irresistible meanings. 

“The meaning doesn’t matter if it’s only 
idle chatter”, says Bunthorne, in the Gilbert 
and Sullivan opera; and that idea seems to 
be gaining ground with the American arts. 
A certain madness—or, if you prefer, irrespon- 
sibility—is the mark of one mode of humour 
at the moment; and that it isn’t new is obvious, 
because it makes vou think at once of Alice of 
Wonderland. In that book, there is a remorse- 
less logic; but it is a logic which exists in another 
world: a logic of the fourth dimension. At 
the end of Pinafore, too, the able-bodied 
seaman, Ralph Rackstraw, becomes the cap- 
tain of the ship; and Captain Corcoran is 
reduced—because in their infancy, Little 
Buttercup mixed those babies up (and not a 
person knew it): it is all logical, but quite 
mad. And the “shaggy” joke (why they are 
called “shaggy”, I do not know) has the same 
logic; thus: 

Policeman at Times Square fe dubious individual): 
What are ya looking for? 

Dubious Individual: I lost a ten dollar bill at Thirty- 
seventh Street and Sixth Avenue. 

Policeman: Then what are you looking around here for? 

Dubious Individual: ‘S more light here. 


The fun residing in putting incompatibles 
together is near the basis of laughter; 
though it is not necessarily a very high form 
of humour. There was a song last year which 
had a moment’s vogue, and is now forgotten— 
Yes, We Have No Bananas. It was not a very 
good song, but its title, as originally used by 
Tad, had a certain quality. Tad used it in 
his Indoor Sports as a vicious commentary, 
usually spoken by a dog or a trained flea, on 
the pretentiousness of the adult human 
characters in his entertaining pictures. It 
never had anything to do with vegetables or 
fruits; it was wholly impertinent to the subject 
of the main discourse. However, the song had 
the excellent effect of creating other bits of 
equivocal nonsense, such as When It’s Night- 
Time in Italy, It’s Wednesday Over Here. 

It was as a tribute to the cuckoo school of 
song that Messrs. Bert Kalmar and Harry 
Ruby, composers of Helen of Troy and any 
number of popular fugitive pieces, wrote the 
following song, which they can see no reason 
for not considering the ballad of the future. 

It is called, for no very valid reason, 


By VIVIAN SHAW 





INTERNATIONAL 


ARTHUR “BUGS” BAER 


The creator of ‘“‘The Family Album”’ in the 
Hearst Sunday newspapers is an American 
humourist whose style recalls nothing so much 
as the humour of Falstaff’s companions. His 
comparisons are wildly exaggerated; his meta- 
phor is brilliant and effective. He always 
leaves out the expected, and is so fantastic, so 
irresponsible, and so funny as to be a veritable 
master of ‘“‘cuckoo humour” 


SWEET AND Low 
The evening sun is shining, Molly Dear, 
Sweet and low—sweet and low; 
It seems to me your face is standing near— 
Maybe yes—maybe no. 
Just like a shooting star you shot into my life; 
I thought I had you positive ‘till some one came 
between, 
Chorus 
You're not sure of something till you got it, 
And even when you got it, who can tell? 
A man may have a quarter in the pockets of his 
pants, 
But if there is a hole in there, it’s bound to be fall- 
ing through; 
A millionaire makes money by the dozen, 
And if he’s losing, it’s then he is poor; 
Which only goes to prove, 
No matter where you're from, 
That’s the song my mother used to sing to me. 


This pure cuckoo-nonsense is hard to arrive 
at. Fannie Brice’s vamp line, “I recall the 
face, but I can’t place the body”, has just the 
remnant of sense which is so difficult to avoid— 
the human mind having a_tendency—not 
easily suppressed—to be intelligent. “Bugs” 
Baer, one of the chief exponents of the new 
school of cuckoo humour, can exaggerate out 
of all proportion, frequently giving the effect 
of absurdity, as when he says that the game of 
Mah Jong is played with “large priced débris”; 
and his sense of the inappropriate phrase is 
perfect, so that there is no common logic 
discernible in this statement that “it snowed 
forty-eight hours, man and boy”. 

But for the pure delight of nonsense, one 
must go to such a vaudeville team as Lewis 
and Dody, in their incredible act called 
“Cheroboha, or Hello Hello Hello”. It is an 
act similar in structure to that of Gallagher and 
Shean, but, to my mind, superior. For Lewis 
and Dody hardly make jokes. They come out 
and grunt their gibberish introduction, say 
their lifeless “Hello Hello Hello”, and plunge 


into a funny stanza. Not very funny at that, 
And, at the end, they say their hellos again 
and utter a final statement of complete nop. 
sense, wholly incongruous, uncalled for, be. 
side the point where there is no point. This 
final point is as follows: “Worms have no 
expression, or fishes don’t perspire; Hello 
Hello Hello.” 

The two singers are extremely good jp 
handling this cuckoo material; they stick to 
an almost toneless voice; one says, “I’m Mike’, 
the other, “I’m Ike”, without the faintest 
show of interest in the proceedings. It’s all 
rather like reading a rhymed statement of fact, 
And it is incredibly funny. Here is a specimen 
stanza of a song, as intoned by thera: 


And just the other night 

Right near from here, 

We saw a funny sight: 

A couple they were dispossessed; 
The wife stood there in tears— 
That's the first time they’d been out 
Together in twenty years. 

Hello, Hello, Hello! 

Hello, Hello, Hello! 

Make mine vanilla, 

Hello, Hello, Hello! 

This is so good a stunt in vaudeville that it 
has been promptly worked into a revue. In 
Kid Boots, Mr. Ziegfeld’s latest musical revue, 
the material is elaborated and a quartet t¢ sings 
much the same sort of stanza, with more 
specifically funny, and equally inappropriate, 
tag lines. 


I DO not recall any previous practitioners of 
such songs, nor have any rivals achieved 
the combination of apparent dullness with 
insanity; in any case, the type of nonsense is 
now associated with the name of Lewis and 
Dody, and interest in others doing the same 
thing—I have seen about half a dozen of them 
—is in the variations they give it; just as 
black-face and “fast work” suggest Jolson; 
and elaborate lunacy Ed Wynn, one of the 
master cuckoos of all time. 

It is surprising that in the moving pictures, 
where, mechanically, everything is favourable, 
little of this lunacy occurs. The comedy plots 
are occasionally ludicrous, and once in a while 
vou get entertaining visualizations of “looking 
daggers” or “seeing stars”; but these are not 
quite the same thing. 

Except for the instance of Roy Cummings, 
the greater part of this irresponsible madness, 
when seen on the stage, seems to depend on 
words. It is, of course, a kind of unintentional 
dadaism. And Ring Lardner has actually 
written two pieces which, in places, sound more 
like dada than the real thing. The Tridget of 
Greva, produced several years ago, was lunatic 
in spots; I Gaspiri (Lhe U pholsterers) was sheer 
madness. This play was written for the dinner 
of the Author’s League, and read there by 
Robert E. Benchley and Donald Ogden Stewart, 
it will never be produced. Indeed, I do not 
see how any one could follow such stage 
directions as, “Four-men named Klein cross 
the stage. They think they are in a public 
library.” The long explanation of hay-lifting 
along the Lincoln Highway in Phlace, and the 
scene between the glue-lifters, are remarkable 
specimens of deliberate nonsense, completely 

(Continued on page 98) 
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As She Appears in «[,e Menestrel”. as Produced by the Parisian Repertory Company 
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THE MODERN APHRODITE (Above) 


What Elysian Isle does she inhabit with her 
antique grace? It matters little, for it is 
certainly one of the islands of Aphrodite, the 
immortal goddess of love, day-dreaming of 
whom her modern disciple discards her copy 
of “L’Amour’”’, and lazily watches the clouds 


Drawings by ADOLPH DEHN 


Adolph Dehn is a young American artist, who 
resides in Vienna. He is an exponent of the 
modern satirical manner made familiar in 
Germany by Georg Grosz and in France by 
Chas. Laborde and Jules Pascin. It has been 
the privilege of Vanity Fair to introduce the 
work of this draughtsman in his own country 
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HELEN OF THE WHITE ARMS (left) 


Unattended by symbols, but accoutered for 
the same warfare as her sisters, she bears the 
name of Helen, looking not down from a high 
tower over the battlements of Ilium, but side- 
wise from under her hat, and thinking that 
men could do much worse than die for her 


LEDA AND HER 
FRIEND 


The amorous swan—not 
that of ‘ Tannhaeuser’’— 
proclaims Leda, for whom 
great Jove himself donned a 
swan’s plumage. Her eyes. 
“but half regretful’’, wonder 
why so much of disguise was 
necessary. But perhaps the 
gods had more reason to be 

discreet than mortals 













THE HAZARDOUS 
CIRCE 
Circe, attended by her 
swine, is not quite the little 
home-body who inspired a 
man to make the most of his 
talents. It is for her, ex- 
clusively, that the moderns 
have translated the Greek 
for enchantress into the 
American, which is “‘ vamp’ 


Against a Background of Mythology: Sirens and Enchantresses 


The Symbols are Ancient, But the Allurement is All Modern: and 
the Moral Is That the More They Change. the More They Don’t 
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Cakes and Ale Return to Favour 


Restoring a Clear Conscience to the Enjoyment of the Un-Fine Arts 
By GILBERT SELDES 


magazine allowed me to make the obvious 

& statement that, in addition to the fine 
arts, there exist others, the un-fine arts, which 
also have a place in the enjoyment of life and 
are worth hearing and seeing—and even think- 
ing about. I say that this is obvious because, 
for one thing, the same remark is made by 
some one every ten or fifteen years. It needs 
to be made periodically and brought up to 
date, because the un-fine arts are popular, 
because everybody knows about them and 
ays no attention to them, and finally because 
of the snobbery which, after each discovery, 
rules them out as “vulgar”. 

When it came my turn to speak, I repeated 
what Stendhal, Arthur Symons, Havelock 
Ellis, H. K. Moderwell, and Carl Van Vechten 
had said; I even shamelessly repeated what I 
had myself been saying for ten years; and to 
make it timely, I used for illustration such in- 
stances as Charlie Chaplin and Joe Cook, the 
comic strip and the Ziegfeld Follies. I did not 
claim that these represent the only art in 
America; my modest assertion was that they 
were entertaining and nourishing; that they 
were supremely well done; that they were 
unduly neglected; that the millions who en- 
joyed them showed better judgment than the 
high-minded who despised or affected to 
despise them; and that, taken all together, 
these arts, with jazz and popular dancing and 
the slang humours of Lardner and “Bugs” Baer, 
did express America. 

I recalled James Huneker’s lovely phrase 
—after hearing thousands of vocal concerts 
and bad operas, and seeing countless second- 
rate exhibitions, and reading bad books, all in 
the field of the great arts, Huneker called them 
“the seven deadly arts’—remembering this, 
and without prejudice, I gave a new name to 
the other, gayer manifestations of our creative 
activity: the seven lively arts. It never oc- 
curred to me that the notion was new or the 
name offensive. 


Aime a year ago, the Editors of this 


Puritans of the Arts 


UT there is a solemn cult of art which has 
an uneasy conscience, and the zealots of 
this cult will not admit that anything can be 
called art which takes place outside the sacred 
groves of their Academies. They walked hush- 
ed and barefoot in a sanctuary, and those 
who are for jazz and broad fun and frivolity 
are to them marauders, revelers trampling 
with heavy boots on the altar stairs. For them, 
it is not enough that you feel the divinity of 
Bach; you must not admit that the composer 
of the Blue Danube Blues is attractivly human. 
If you care for Shakespeare, you must not care 
for Jolson. These secondary enthusiasms bar 
the gate to you, and you are instructed to take 
your lively arts outside and keep them there. 
And I want always to ask them in the words 
of Sir Toby Belch, whose very name must 
shock them, “Dost thou think, because thou 
Virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and 

e? 

The queer thing is, the moment you say this 
you are supposed to be doing something un- 
speakable (I do not allude to the prohibition 
amendment); you are protesting against a 
harrow exclusiveness; you seem to yourself to 


admit the essential virtue of virtue, and ask 
only for cakes and ale—and you find that you 
are considered a desperate fellow who attacks 
the sanctity of the home and would destroy 
the virtue of women in order to have a couple 
of drinks. Or, to drop the parallel, you care 
honestly for the great arts and ask only a little 
consideration for the minor; you find that you 
cannot sing the entire score of Die Walkiire and 
ask permission to hum Old Fashioned Love 
after breakfast. Especially in America, you 
fail to find nourishment in the vast majority 
of the serious artists; you want something 
contemporary, something with direct relevance 
to your life; you turn with pleasure to the 
unaffected minor arts. And the Brahmins in 
the temple cry: “Out!” 

The great artists themselves are not always 
so touchy. Stravinsky finds a musical interest 
in ragtime; Picasso looks with pleasure on a 
comic strip; and if these are insufficiently in 
the classic tradition, remember that Mozart, 
when he wrote Don Giovanni, perhaps the 
greatest of grand operas, deliberately quoted 
from his own Marriage of Figaro, certainly the 
loveliest of light operas, as if to prove that he 
was not ashamed of having composed it. Nor 
have the lovers of the major arts always felt 
that they must defend all the books and all the 
paintings and ali the operas in order to beat 
off the attacks of the minor arts. Algernon 
St. John Brenon, an erudite and witty music 
critic, who died about ten years ago, used to 
say that he always chose seats near an exit, 
“in case of sonatas”. In fact, if you are certain 
about anything, you are able to treat it with 
levity. 


Snobbishness in the Arts 


HE art-lovers aren’t certain. They feel 

that the love of art must be restricted to 
them, and are convinced that what is common 
has no quality worth observing. Ironically 
enough, that notion is not their private prop- 
erty. The very word “common”, as a term of 
contempt, issues often from lips more ac- 
customed to chewing gum than to caviar. 
Above all, it is the symptom of an uneasy con- 
science. Those who care for the arts without 
snobbery admit all the arts, common and un- 


‘common, grave or gay, rejecting what is bad 


in each and finding enjoyment in the virtues 
of all. 
Once we get over our snobbishness about 


the popular arts and like them without pat- . 


ronizing them, the gratifying and surprising 
thing is to find that, apart from their definite 
pleasures, they have also an artistic interest. 
This was discovered long ago in the case of 
Charlie Chaplin—and, in fact, a great many 
people who were pained at the joyous antics of 
the Keystonecomedies laid the flattering unction 
of art totheir souls; whilea numberof others,who 
really enjoyed the slapstick,pretended to care 
only for the great art of Chaplin. (This is, by 
the way, the exact equivalent of reading an 
avowedly salacious book “for the style”.) The 
real reason for caring for the popular arts will 
always reside in the qualities that makes them 
popular: their lightness and humour, their 
simplicity and capriciousness, their broad, 
human touch. But that is no reason why 
people of taste should not recognize and relish 
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GILBERT SELDES 


The first critic of the 
popular forms of art, 
Mr. Seldes, until recently 
Managing Editor of 
“The Dial’’, has won for 
them a more appreciative 
attention from  sophis- 
ticated people, and at 
the same time has redis- 
covered the pleasures 
which were never exactly 
hidden, but a little neg- 
lected, in jazz, vaude- 
ville, and other enter- 
taining frivolities. He is 
just publishing through 

the Harper’s,a record of 
his enjoyment under the 
engaging title of “The 

Seven Lively Arts” 





in them the qualities of artistic presentation 
which they possess. The minor arts do not 
deal with the great problems of life—why 
should they? But they do treat their limited 
material with a precise and calculated techni- 
cal mastery which is admirable. 

The best example is a revue, such as the 
Ziegfeld Follies, which is “put on” with 
such precision, such accuracy, that the mere 
run of the piece is a pleasure to behold. Or a 
good vaudeville actor, with ten or fifteen 
minutes at his disposal. He cannot afford a 
false start; he has to make every minute count; 
and he has to calculate the exact expenditure 
of energy necessary to his effects. 


Technical Precision in the Minor Arts 


i iawn technical mastery displayed in theminor 
arts is, I believe,far more complete than that 
of the major arts—with a very few exceptions 
—because the competition is extremely keen, 
and because there isn’t the great excuse of 
Art. You may be indulgent to a bad perfor- 
mance of Ibsen, because it is Ibsen. You are 
not indulgent to a second-rate production of 
a musical show. In the jazz orchestras of the 
past few years, too, you find a devoted study 
of all the possible effects; you find endless 
rehearsal and weeding out of inferior tricks; 
and in the composition of popular songs and 
music for dancing, there is an infinite variety. 
The composers are not usually erudite; they 
lose much, but they gain in freedom; and those 
who know music gain most. Kern’s Blue 
Danube Blues is deft and intricate. Berlin’s 
simple little tune for Somebody Else Walked In 
is fresh. Gershwin’s Do it Again is melodious 
and graceful. And when these—and the excit- 
ing works of Con Conrad, Zef Confrey, and 
Walter Donaldson are played by orchestras 
of the calibre of Whiteman’s and Lopez’s you 
get actual musical effects of extraordinary 
interest, quite apart from the charm and thrill 
which the orchestras give. It is no wonder 
that the great composers of Europe, undis- 
turbed by the fact that jazz is “cheap” and rag- 
time “common”, consider them real contribu- 
tion to the art of music. When Igor Stravinsky 
heard that an amateur was playing Philip 
Braham’s superb Limehouse Blues (from Char- 
lot’s Revue) with the Dance of the Adolescents 
(from Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps) in the 
bass, he was not at all displeased. 

It is, of course, possible to theorize so much 
about these arts that you no longer appreciate 
their primary qualities. What I am suggesting 
is not an excuse for liking jazz or the slang of 
Ring Lardner, or the comic strip or Fannie 
Brice; I am suggesting a clean conscience 
and an open mind in regard to them. If you 

(Continued on page 108) 





ig Note: The sensa- 
tion caused by the theft, 
sixty years ago, of Voltaire’s 
heart, at the time of its donation 
to the Academie Francaise, has 
been renewed by the recent re- 
covery of the relic, under the most 
extraordinary circumstances. 
When Voltaire’s body was em- 
halmed in Paris, in 1778, the 
heart was secretly and illegally 
removed by agents of the Comte de 
Villette, a demented religionist, 
who kept the relic cither in his 
drawing room or in a Dutch oven, 
according to his Anti-Catholic 
or his Catholic moods. Pres- 
ently, in the descent of the relic 
with the patrimonial estate, it fell 
into the hands of the Duc de 
Bordeaux, who presented it to the 
State. It was believed to have 
been stolen upon the day of its 
remission to the National Li- 
brary; and was accidentally dis- 
covered only a few weeks ago by 
one of the attendants in the Li- - 
brary, who chanced upon a 
secret spring in an old bust of 
Voltaire, thus disclosing a secret 
compartment which contained a 
locked silver casket,in which the 
heart was found. This article, 
by the famous Danish critic, Dr. Georg Brandes, 
tells the story of Voltaire’s first youthful love episode. 


LTHOUGH Voltaire left behind some 
ten thousand letters, we have only 
fourteen love letters from his _ pen. 

These letters were written when he was nine- 

teen, and in love for the first time. The object 

of his affections was “Pimpette”, Olympe 

Dunoyer, the daughter of Madame Dunoyer, 

a Frenchwoman living in Holland, at the 

Hague. All of Voltaire’s other love letters have 

been lost. Particularly regrettable is the loss 

of the letters he wrote to Madame du Chatelet, 
his friend for many years. According to the 

Abbé Voisenon, Madame du Chatelet had 

eight quarto volumes of love letters: but they 

were all destroved by her admirer, Saint 

Lambert, in a fit of jealousy. 

It is indeed fortunate that we have Voltaire’s 
letters to “Pimpette”. In them—and only in 
them—do we see him as an ardent lover—a 
lover so young and inexperienced that he 
imagines his love will last for ever. And what 
makes this first affair still more touching is the 
fact that the young person to whom he was so 
passionately attracted loved him in return, 
and was as dismayed as he at the thought of 
parting. What does it matter that their love 
could not withstand the parting! 

Francois Arouet, Voltaire’s father, was a 
good-natured, scrupulously honest, and highly 
cultivated citizen, fond of society and belles 
leltres; but he was a stern and stubborn parent 
in regard to his genial and somewhat wayward 
son. He could not forgive his son his refusal 
to study law, and could not understand why 
the boy preferred writing poetry and dreaming 
of freedom to buckling down to examinations 
and thinking seriously of the future. 

Voltaire’s mother died when she was forty 
and he a boy of seven. She had youthful ways; 
and though she was always practical, was fond 





Voltaire’s First Love 


The Authentic History of a Youthful Love Affair of This Great French Cynic 
By GEORG BRANDES 





VOLTAIRE AND NINON DE L’ENCLOS 


When Voltaire was a boy of ten, he was presented to the notorious and charming Ninon de 
l’Enclos, whom, though she was eighty-four at the time, men still found beautiful and desirable. 
She, the queen of love of her age, became the first benefactress of the youthful wit and poet 








Voltaire’s Letters to His First Love 
Writlen at the Age of Nineleen 
" AM here as the King’s prisoner. They may rob me 
of my life, but not of my love for you,my dearest. 


I will see you tonight, though it bring my head to the 
block. For God’s sake, do not write to me in so somber 


a vein: live, and be cautious: beware of your mother as 


your most dangerous enemy: beware of everyone, trust 
nobody. Be ready when the moon rises. I shall leave 
this house incognito, shall take a coach or a chaise, and 
we will fly like the wind toScheveningen. Iwill bringink 
and paper, and we will write the necessary letters. 
But if you love me, take heart: summon all your 
resolution and coolness: keep strict watch on yourself 
in your mother’s presence: try to get hold of your 
portrait: rely on my devotion, at any cost. Nothing 
can part us; our love is founded on esteem, and will only 


| die with our life. You had better tell the shoemaker to 


| end of your road. Good-bye. 





order the chaise. No; on second thought, I had rather 
you did not trust even him. I will wait for you at the 
All I risk for you is 


nothing. Good-bye, my dear heart.”’ 


“I heard only yesterday, my dear, that you were ill— 
as a result of all the worry I have given you. Alas! 
that I should be at once the cause of your sufferings, 
and powerless to relieve them. I have never felt so keen 
a grief—and I have never so thoroughly deserved one. 
I do not know what is the matter with you. Every- 
thing adds to my fears. You love me, and do not write 
to me—I know from that you must be really ill. What a 
melancholy position for two lovers to be in!—one in 
bed; the other a prisoner. I should implore you to get 
better, if you had it in your power to do me that 
favour; but at least you can take care of yourself, and 
that is the greatest pleasure you can give me. I believe 
I have begged you in every letter I have ever written 
to you to take care of your dear health. I could bear all 
my own misfortunes joyfully, if you could get the better 
of yours. My departure is again postponed. M de M—, 
who has forced himself into my room, prevents me from 
writing. Good-bye, good-bye, my dear heart! May 


| you be as happy for ever, as I am miserable now! 


Goodbye, my dear; try to write to me.’ 


The Last Letter 


Wrillen Two Years Laler 


Y dear Pimpette: Every post you miss writing to me 

makes me imagine that you have not received my 
letters, for I cannot believe that absence can have an 
effect on you which it never can have on me; and as I 
shall certainly love you for ever, I try to convince my- 
self that you still love me. Tell me two things: first, if 
you have received my last two letters, and if your 
heart is still mine. I implore you to let me know.” 














of life and people. She had 
been a great friend of Ninon 
de 1’Enclos—her husband 
was Ninon’s notary—and she 
felt at home in the free ang 
easy atmosphere of Ninon 
brilliant court. 

At this time, however, 
Ninon was past eighty and 
had forsaken her gay and 
frivolous life. Her home 
while still marked by an ab. 
sence of constraint and for. 
mality, was, nevertheless, a 
place where young peopl 
came from far and near to 
learn good manners and de 
portment. Critics as severe 
as Saint Simon and Madame 
de Sevigné speak of Ninop 
with the greatest respect and 
esteem. 

It is a pity that Voltaire 
does not describe his visits 
to Ninon de 1’Enclos more at 
length. The anecdote which 
he tells of Ninon and the 
Abbé de Chateauneuf, his 
godfather, and which others 
ascribed to her and Gedoyn, 
is probably meant to show the extraordinary 
fascination which this woman exerted to the 
last of her life. The story is that Chateauneuf 
had long been an ardent admirer of the beauti- 
ful Ninon, but she refused to yield to his en- 
treaties. Finally, however, she set a day. 
When asked why she had set that day in 
preference to some other, she replied with her 
adorable smile, “Because I wish to celebrate 
my seventieth birthday.” 

Ninon took a great interest in the little boy, 
and at her death willed him 2000 francs with 
which to buy books. There is something 
touching and curiously pathetic in the meeting 
of the eighty-four year old Ninon and the ten 
year old Voltaire, the queen of beauty and free 
love stepping from her throne to welcome the 
crown prince of wit. Voltaire frequently refers 
to her with gratitude, and speaks of her as his 
childhood’s benefactress. 


HE Paris of Vol!taire’s youth was the 

Paris of Louis XIV., who died when 
Voltaire was twenty-one years old. Versailles 
was the pride of Paris, as it was of the king. 
It was the center of the nation and, intellect- 
ually speaking, the center of Europe. It was@ 
little world, imprisoning the quintessence of the 
great world beyond. But during the king's 
last years, the Court life, which had been the 
most magnificent in all Europe, became the 
most dismal and tedious. While a glamourstill 
radiated from the king’s person in spite of the 
defeats suffered by his armies, increasing 
taxes, a rise in rates of interest, and growing 
misery among the people, the king himself 
had become so pious under Madame de 
Maintenon’s rule as to banish all festivities 
from the Court. No brilliant functicns oF 
theatrical performances took piace any more; 
oniy rare, formal, and monotonous recepticns. 
In 1681, the last ballet was danced before 

(Continued on page 10>) 
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ELOQUENCE 
We must go to the 
Argentine if we would 
see the originals of 
these powerful figures, 
the work of Bourdelle, 
who unquestionably 
shares with Maillol the 
honour of being the 
greatest of French 
sculgtors. Long under 
the influence of Rodin, 
the artist has struck 
back to the more ro- 
bust influences of early 
Greek sculpture, so 
splendidly suited to 
the needs of monu- 

mental design 
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TRANS-SHIPMENT 


Here we see an interesting glimpse of a corner of the bronze 
founder’s atelier, where the massive details are being prepared 
for shipment to South America. The various allegories seem 
to contemplate in amazement his truncated figure, as if to 
say, ‘‘What can have happened to our dear old General?”’ 


VICTORY 


A striking quality of Bourdelle’s 
sculpture is its architectonic 
value, its repose and dignity, and 
its subservience to the require- 
ments of the design in its large 
aspects. This is splendidly illus- 
trated in the figure of Victory 


STRENGTH 
This is plainly MHerakles, but 
with a subtle physical develop- 
ment from the heavier, more 
rugged type of antiquity. Bour- 
delle’s Herakles is distinctly the 
Gallic ideal of great strength, 
swiftness, and lithe animal grace 





Si 


LIBERTY 


In the exaggeration 
of height shown in this 
noble female figure, 
we see the artist’s 
appreciation of the 
fcreshortening which 
will result from the 
final placing of the 
individual details at a 
ccnsiderable height 
above the base. Each 
figure occupies a cor- 
ner, the general ar- 
rangement recalling 
that of the famous 
Jean Gougon fountain 
in the Place Saint 
Sulpice, in Paris 


Recent Sculpture by a Great French Master, Emile Antoine Bourdelle 


Four Figures, Surrounding the Equestrian Statue of General Alvear. in Argentina 
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A STEICHEN PORTRAIT 


Beatrice Lillie, in Charlot’s London Revue 


Whose Provocative Impersonation of Britannia Has Given a New Thrill to the World’s Most Difficult Audience 
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An Art Sale of Unusual Importance 


A Few Notes on the Recent Dispersal, by Auction, of the Art Collections of the Chappell Family’s Laughing Scion 
By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


he Chappell Collection of Furniture and 
Art Objects would require no comment 
from me if my idea were merely publicity. The 
Collection advertised itself, once the proper 
machinery was set in motion. The hundreds of 
people who thronged the Tourniquet Art Gal- 


Tis tremendous success of the Sale of 
t 


leries, Inc., the record prices es- 
tablished, the frenzied bidding, 
and the splendid write-ups in the 
press, have told the story as 
completely as need be. Copies 
of my illustrated catalogue are 
on file in most of the art libraries 
of the country and numerous ob- 
jects have taken their places in 
the permanent collections which 
are the backbone of American 
culture. 

But I realize that there is a 
wider public than that which fol- 
lows the art sales of a season. 
To these outsiders the story 


should be told. Many of them, I believe, find 
themselves in a position similar to that occu- 
pied by myself prior to the sale referred to, 
namely, surrounded by a mass of various ob- 
jects, the impedimenta of domesticity, the 
Shall I be entirely 
frank and say that I was stocked up with junk 
that Ilonged to get rid of? No, out of deference 
to the purchasers of my collection I will not go 
as far as that. I will simply tell the story and 
let my readers draw their own conclusions. 


accretion of a lifetime. 


First Attempts at Dispersal 


HERE is a period in the late winter when 

all things look their worst. Out of doors 
the snow is half melted, the mud half thawed. 
The light of day is sickly and overcast. This 
wan atmosphere permeates the interior of our 
dwellings, yea, of our very souls. Whatever we 
have in the way of worldly possessions that is 
worn or threadbare assumes a most woe-begone 
aspect. It was on a Sunday at this time of 
year, that I wandered about my modest 
country house and took stock of various 
items of its furnishing that I would gladly see 
no more. I was inspired with a savage deter- 
mination to act. I madea list, my wife joining 
in the condemnation proceedings with hearty 
good will. “We will sell the lot to Itzmann, who 





Item 16. Crewel-work over- 
mantel on oyster-white buck- 
ram, with hand-embroidered 
floral-lettered affiché, ‘‘Learn 
to Say No’’, suitable for small 
salle-A-manger. Carved Amer- 
ican walnut encadrement, 
simulating natural wood forms 


keeps the shop near the station,” she said. 
We tackled the furniture first, while I com- 


puted the sums I should receive and issued 
warnings as to being firm with the wily dealer. 


washing . . 
in the morning when Tony comes to shake the 
furnace, I’ll nail him. I’m not going to have 
this stuff lying round here any longer.” 
Would you believe it? Sam and Tony re- 
fused absolutely to have our gifts showered 
upon them. They were long on furniture, it 


goloshes, banished books, dolls’ furniture, a 
framed motto. 
resolved on a clean sweep. Nothing should 
remain that we could possibly dispose of. I 
I located Itzmann at his home and made him 
promise to inspect the goods the following 
morning. With a parting injunction to be firm 


Warming to our work, we 


with him, I left for my office next 
day. 

On my return, I was met by 
astounding news. Itzmann 
wouldn’t touch the things. He 
had made an offer, two dollars 
for the morris-chair and fifty 
cents for the hat-tree. That was 
as far as he would go. The rest 
he said he couldn’t use. “He 
actually sneered at them,” said 
my partner in a tremulous voice, 
“after all our work.” 

I was furious. “We'll give 
them away,” I said. “Get hold 
of that fellow who does white- 
what’s his name? . . . Sam; and 





Item 36. Gentleman’s travelling set, three 

articles-de-toilette, to be sold as one lot: (a) 

metal mounted savonnier-a-raser, with origi- 

nal fittings; (b) brosse-de-figure, with vege- 

table-ivory hand-grip; (c) brosse-a-dents, 

slightly used, but in excellent condition 
appeared. In a last desperate effort, I made 
advances to the ash-man. I can see his expres- 
sion now as he said, “Say, whadder ver think 
I am, a moving-van?” 
pondered our situation. Our belongings could 
not be sold, bestowed or even thrown away. 
And then, like the rav of a search light, came 
my big idea. We would have an art sale. 


In deep gloom we 


The Way Out 


Y wife was too discouraged to object. I 
went ahead rapidly with my prepara- 


write the catalogue material. He looked baffled 
at first, but after a shot of pre-war refreshment, 
he took heart and started in, with the observa- 
tion, “Well, we’ve tackled some hot ones in our 
day and I guess we can swing this all right.” 

Here and now I wish to make a grand salaam 
to the Tourniquet Galleries. They were the ber- 
ries. Nothing was overlooked. When I walked 
into their main room and saw our furnitureall 
set around on neat pedestals against rich hang- 
ings of dark red, I simply gasped. My wife said, 
weakly, “We must be in the wrong place.” 

“No,” I said, pointing to the catalogue, “this 
is us all right. There’s the hat-tree.” 

Yes, there it was; and there were all the old 
familiar pieces, but so changed, so completely 
metamorphosed by their surroundings that 
we could hardly recognize them. The larger 
objects occupied positions of state on raised 
platforms like freaks in a side-show, while the 
smaller ones were grouped in handsome cases, 
where they stood out nobly from rich velvet 
backgrounds. “Ah,” I thought, “if only Sam 
and Tony and Itzmann could be here now!” 


The Beginning of the Sale 


bia place was crowded. This was the first 
of the three days of exhibition prior to sale. 
Hawk-nosed dealers flitted about marking their 
catalogues; rapt amateurs stood entranced 
before the exhibits pointing out theig parti- 
cular qualities. I caught numerous comments 
voiced in the patois of the galleries. The 
younger Tourniquet was everywhere, agree- 
ing with every one. “Quite so, Madam, yes 
indeed, a very rare bit. Of course the cushions 
are original.” I turned away, blushing. They 
were discussing the morris-chair. 

Tourniquet mercifully ignored us. I could 
never quite meet his eye. It may have been 
delicacy on his part. He may have thought 
that we would be too deeply moved at parting 
with all these beloved possessions; but I hardly 
think that was the reason, for once I caught a 
glance in our direction which expressed com- 
plete understanding. He stroked his blond 
moustache to cover a smile as he turned to an 
austere gentleman to say, “Have you seen this 
early travelling set? A precious thing.” When 
I saw that he was pointing out an old shaving- 
brush and a half-used stick of soap that had 
been thrown pell-mell into a box of odds and 
ends, I thought it was time to leave. 

We came back for the sale. Maintaining a 
strict incognito, we occupied positions at 
the rear of the auction room. My wife was 





The process lightened my heart. How gladly 
I would eliminate that morris-chair with its 
cushion squashed down in the centre and bulg- 
ing at the edges! And that other chair, a three 
cornered object known familiarly as ‘the crab’! 
What a relief to no longer stumble over its 
claw-feet! A Dutch tea-table, an umbrella- 
stand, a hat-tree with branching metal arms, 
and a Victorian sofa were added to the list. 
The second and third floors contributed sundry 
beds of golden-oak and brilliant brass, odd 
tables, chairs with broken seats and pictures, 
the original excuse for which had been that they 
Covered spots on the wall-paper. But it was 
the attic which added the greatest store of 
loot,—small objects, Delft figures, old clothes, 


tions. Many years experience in 
auction rooms had given me 
valuable hints as to what to do. 
Ifelt sure that, given the right set- 
tingand plenty of publicity, any- 
thing could be sold. Immediate- 
ly all my objects graduated from 
the junk class and became certi- 
fied Antiques. And, believe me, 
there is a whale of a difference! 

I had only to mention the 
word “Antiques” to the Tourni- 
quet Gallery people and they 
were all attention. A date was 
arranged and they sent their 
man out to list the stuff and 





heavily veiled. The chairs were 
filled half an hour before the 
senior Tourniquet took his place 
intherostrum. The preliminaries 
could be handled by his juniors 
but this part of the proceedings 
called for the touch of an old 
master. On the stroke of two, 
he brought down his ebony 
gavel and delivered a few well- 
chosen remarks on the import- 
ance of the objects he was about 
to disclose. “You all have your 
catalogues,” he said, “and you 
have likewise had opportunity to 
(Continued on page 84) 


Item 42. Pair of early Amer- 


ican sabots-de-neige, with 
original clasps and fusilage; 
textile upper-drapes, with 
gum foundations, unrestored 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIREE 


MARY BLAIR 
Miss Blair plays the leading réle 
in Eugene O’Neill’s new play, “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings”. She has ap- 
peared in most of the O’Neill produc- 
tions, and created the leading réles in 
“Diff’rent’”” and “The Hairy Ape” 


STEICHEN 


MRS. FISKE 
Who, in “‘Helena’s Boys’’, a comedy adapted from a 
story by Mary Brecht Pulver, adds to the infinite 
variety of her réles that of a reactionary mother beset 
by the vehement iconoclasm of the younger generation 


BERTHA KALICH 


One of the most impressive of American 
actresses, whose revival of “‘The Kreutzer 
Sonata’’, an adaptation by Langdon Mitchel, 
of a drama from the Yiddish of Jacob Gordin 
is an unusual attraction of the season 


Six Major Attractions Among 


the New Plays 


Notable Performances Which Mark the Close 
of One of New York’s Most Interesting 


Theatrical Seasons 


















ARNOLD GENTHE 
EMILY STEVENS 
“Fata Morgana’’, the most recent Theatre Guild 
offering, is an unpleasant play about an un- 
pleasant woman. It provides Miss Stevens with 
a brilliant and absorting, if ungrateful, rdéle 


APESA 
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MAURICE GOLDBERG 


LAURA HOPE CREWS 
Lawrence Eyre’s comedy, ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Gotham”’, rollicks merrilyon, 
with Mis: Crews lending her talent to 
the réle of the poor Irishwoman. Her 
rich sister, who has not forgotten their 
happy poverty, is Miss Grace George 


BENJAMIN, PARIS 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 
Mrs. Carter, one of the deftest of our comediennes 
returns to the New York stage in “Stella Dallas”,@ 
comedy adapted by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Gert- 
rude Purcell from the novel of Olive Higgins Prouty 
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From Buda-Pesth to Broadway 


The Adventures of a Theatre-Goer in a City to Which the Best Plays Still Seem to Come by Boat 


the directors of the Theatre 

Guild go slinking about the 
ity with an air of acute culpability. 
fa strolling citizen seems inclined 
stop and pass the time of day, 
they hurry intently past, sick with 
ar lest some one will ask them why 
they have produced no American 
says this year. There are more 
than a few regular, if reluctant, 
satrons of the Guild who will ad- 
mit that, within five years, it has 
puilt up the most interesting, most 
imate, and most important theatre 
in the English-speaking world; but 
who regard it as truant from its 
obligations, not only because it has 
sever produced a really good Ameri- 
an play, but because it has not 
siyen any overwhelming evidence of 
i desire to produce one. 

When the Guild’s annual dinner 
yas in preparation this spring, one 
wag, who had been asked to aid the 
nests’ digestion with a brief topical 
(rama, set to work on one of which 
he scene was the Guild’s own office. 
lt was the evening of a new pro- 
duction. The rehearsals were over, 
ihe stage was set, the billboards 
plastered. Large contingents of the 
public clogged the lobby. The 
writics were straining at the leash. 
Itwas, in short, the zero hour. Then, 
suddenly, in rushed one of the direc- 
tors, tragedy writ large on his 
yllid countenance. A terrible 
thing had been discovered—fortu- 
mately, just in time. The advertise- 
ments must be withdrawn, the 
company disbanded, the audience 
dismissed. Amid gasps for breath, he poured 
orth his tale. The author—the author of the 
impending play—had been born in Kansas 
City. Low moans. Business of Helen Westley 
swooning away. Quick curtain. 

At such familiar charges, the Guild direc- 
iors quake, blench, and indulge in elaborate 
metense of looking up Eugene O’Neill’s name 
intne telephone book. Yet it seems to me they 
might well reply with hauteur that they feel 
tinder no obligation to produce an American 
lay until someone submits a good one. 
{nd certainly, there is no evidence that any 
god American play has ever been rejected by 
the omnivorous Guild. It is true that the 
Guild, somewhat differently constituted in its 
fist season, would have none of Eugene 
QNeill’s The Straw. But the subsequent 
production of that tragedy of tuberculosis, 
when it was presented in Greenwich Village, 
sarcely justified the legend that the Guild 
directors, with their awe-struck gaze fixed on 
Buda-Pesth, had overlooked a masterpiece 
‘it on their own doorstep. And there is no 
widence whatever that the best of our play- 
Wrights, most of them long committed to 
other managements, have vainly submitted 
any of their manuscripts to the Guild. 

The stern requirement that a play be by 
an American seems to be almost as arbitrary 
& a demand that it should be by a white, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICHOLAS MURAY 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT AS HENRY VIII 


MADGE KENNEDY AS CATHERINE PARR 


This rare portrait of the excessively connubial monarch was 
obtained on that March evening when the Music Box was’ 
packed with celebrities summoned by Mrs. Fiske to give a 
benefit. The American Drama’s best pal and severest critic 
was thus bewigged and bewhiskered to make a Frohman 
holiday, in Maurice Baring’s ‘“‘Catherine Parr’’. His follow 
scribes agreed that he succeeded only in seeming Henry III, 
or Henry IV. But everyone admitted that Madge Kennedy 
(below) was perfect as Queen Catherine 


chemically-pure Baptist, equipped 
with a letter from his pastor to the 
gratified Helen Westley. And, any- 
way, the effort always to bring the 
best plays from Europe is a produc- 
ing policy that has certain advan- 
tages. Usually, such plays have 
already been tested by the fire of 
actual performance. Then, the very 
fact that a comedy conceived on the 
banks of the Danube is able to stir 
a response in West 35th Street 
bosoms is prima facie evidence of 
some common humanity in its 
make-up. Finally, there is no duty 
to pay. When Lawrence Langner, 
chief travelling man for the Guild, 
comes trudging down the gangplank, 
the customs officers may rake his 
trunks for socks and samovars and 
the liqueurs hidden in his camera; 
but they have no comb fine enough 
to catch the treasures of laughter, 
wisdom, and passion he may be 
smuggling in. 





F course, the theatre-goer in 

America will be best off when 
a very community of playwrights 
and players work together in the 
native idiom under the Guild roof. 
The best thing that could happen 
to the Guild would be the thing that 
happened to the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre when, just down the toad, a 
wise and frail physician named 
Anton Tchekhov began the writing 
of plays. But until chance and the 
years bring such a thing to pass, 
I trust and assume that, between 
two manuscripts, the Guild will 
never choose the weaker one, just 
because it happens to have been written in 
Rahway, New Jersey, or even Akron, Ohio. 

Up to this writing, the Guild has devoted 
this season to a thoughtful comedy by an Eng- 
lishman called Galsworthy, or some such name; 
a grim and beautiful French tragedy by one 
Lenormand; a militant chronicle of Jeanne 
d’Arc by an Irish protestant named Shaw; a 
pensive and penetrating comedy by a Hun- 
garian named Vajda (pronounced Voida, by the 
way), and a product of the German turmoil by 
one Ernst Toller. Toller, when I attended 
the premiére of another of his plays in Berlin, 
some two summers ago, was not a quaking 
witness to the performance. The familiar 
first-night murmur from the stage about the 
author being nowhere to be found had special 
point for a vast and mutinous audience which 
knew that what detained him was the firmness 
of a turnkey in Munich, for he had long lan- 
guished in a Bavarian jail for his part in some 
spurt of revolution. 

Well, you say,not much native drama in that 
lot. It would seem to suggest a directorate 
unusually awed by the mystical processes of 
importation; although, of course, it might also 
raise for salutary contemplation the bare. 
horrid possibility that Europeans do write 
better plays than those born in the land and 
age of Calvin Coolidge and Dr. Frank Crane. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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FRANCIS BRUGUIREE 


MARY BLAIR 
Miss Blair plays the leading réle 
in Eugene O’Neill’s new play, “All 
God’s Chillun Got Wings”. She has ap- 
peared in most of the O’Neill produc- 
tions, and created the leading réles in 


Six Major Attractions Among 


the New Plays 


Notable Performances Which Mark the Close 
of One of New York’s Most Interesting 


Theatrical Seasons 











VANITY FarR 


MAURICE GOLDBERG 


LAURA HOPE CREWS 


Lawrence Eyre’s comedy, ‘‘The Merry 
Wives of Gotham”’, rollicks merrilyon, 
with Mis: Crews lending her talent to 
the réle of the poor Irishwoman. Her 
rich sister, who has not forgotten their 
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ARNOLD GENTHE 
EMILY STEVENS 
“Fata Morgana’’, the most recent Theatre Guild 
offering, is an unpleasant play about an un- 
pleasant woman. It provides Miss Stevens with 
a brilliant and absorting, if ungrateful, réle 
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BENJAMIN, PARIS 


MRS. FISKE 
Who, in “Helena’s Boys’’, a comedy adapted from a 
story by Mary Brecht Pulver, adds to the infinite 
variety of her réles that of a reactionary mother beset 
by the vehement iconoclasm of the younger generation 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 
Mrs. Carter, one of the deftest of our comediennes 
returns to the New York stage in “Stella Dallas”, a left 
comedy adapted by Harry Wagstaff Gribble and Gert- evic 
rude Purcell from the novel of Olive Higgins Prouty 


BERTHA KALICH 
One of the most impressive of American 
actresses, whose revival of “The Kreutzer 
Sonata’, an adaptation by Langdon Mitchel, 
of a drama from the Yiddish of Jacob Gordin 
is an unusual attraction of the season 
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From Buda-Pesth to Broadway 


The Adventures of a Theatre-Goer in a City to Which the Best Plays Still Seem to Come by Boat 


the directors of the Theatre 

Guild go slinking about the 
city with an air of acute culpability. 
ff a strolling citizen seems inclined 
io stop and pass the time of day, 
they hurry intently past, sick with 
ear lest some one will ask them why 
they have produced no American 
plays this year. There are more 
than a few regular, if reluctant, 
patrons of the Guild who will ad- 
mit that, within five years, it has 
built up the most interesting, most 
animate, and most important theatre 
in the English-speaking world; but 
who regard it as truant from its 
obligations, not only because it has 
never produced a really good Ameri- 
can play, but because it has not 
given any overwhelming evidence of 
a desire to produce one. 

When the Guild’s annual dinner 
yas in preparation this spring, one 
wag, who had been asked to aid the 
guests’ digestion with a brief topical 
drama, set to work on one of which 
the scene was the Guild’s own office. 
[t was the evening of a new pro- 
duction. The rehearsals were over, 
the stage was set, the billboards 
plastered. Large contingents of the 
public clogged the lobby. The 
critics were straining at the leash. 
It was, in short, the zero hour. Then, 
suddenly, in rushed one of the direc- 
tors, tragedy writ large on his 
pallid countenance. A__ terrible 
thing had been discovered—fortu- 
nately, just in time. The advertise- 
ments must be withdrawn, the 
company disbanded, the audience 
dismissed. Amid gasps for breath, he poured 
forth his tale. The author—the author of the 
impending play—had been born in Kansas 
City. Low moans. Business of Helen Westley 
swooning away. Quick curtain. 

At such familiar charges, the Guild direc- 
tors quake, blench, and indulge in elaborate 
pretense of looking up Eugene O’Neill’s name 
intne telephone book. Yet it seems to me they 
might well reply with hauteur that they feel 
under no obligation to produce an American 
play until someone submits a good one. 
And certainly, there is no evidence that any 
good American play has ever been rejected by 
the omnivorous Guild. It is true that the 
Guild, somewhat differently constituted in its 
frst season, would have none of Eugene 
O'Neill’s The Straw. But the subsequent 
production of that tragedy of tuberculosis, 
when it was presented in Greenwich Village, 
scarcely justified the legend that the Guild 
directors, with their awe-struck gaze fixed on 
Buda-Pesth, had overlooked a masterpiece 
leit on their own doorstep. And there is no 
evidence whatever that the best of our play- 
wrights, most of them long committed to 
other managements, have vainly submitted 
any of their manuscripts to the Guild. 

The stern requirement that a play be by 
an American seems to be almost as arbitrary 
a a demand that it should be by a white, 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY NICHOLAS MURAY 


ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT AS HENRY VIII 


MADGE KENNEDY AS CATHERINE PARR 


This rare portrait of the excessively connubial monarch was 
obtained on that March evening when the Music Box was’ 
packed with celebrities summoned by Mrs. Fiske to give a 
benefit. The American Drama’s best pal and severest critic 
was thus bewigged and bewhiskered to make a Frohman 
holiday, in Maurice Baring’s ‘‘Catherine Parr”. His follow 
scribes agreed that he succeeded only in seeming Henry III, 
or Henry IV. But everyone admitted that Madge Kennedy 
(below) was perfect as Queen Catherine 


chemically-pure Baptist, equipped 
with a letter from his pastor to the 
gratified Helen Westley. And, any- 
way, the effort always to bring the 
best plays from Europe is a produc- 
ing policy that has certain advan- 
tages. Usually, such plays have 
already been tested by the fire of 
actual performance. Then, the very 
fact that a comedy conceived on the 
banks of the Danube is able to stir 
a response in West 35th Street 
bosoms is prima facie evidence of 
some common humanity in its 
make-up. Finally, there is no duty 
to pay. When Lawrence Langner, 
chief travelling man for the Guild, 
comes trudging down the gangplank, 
the customs officers may rake his 
trunks for socks and samovars and 
the liqueurs hidden in his camera; 
but they have no comb fine enough 
to catch the treasures of laughter, 
wisdom, and passion he may be 
smuggling in. 





F course, the theatre-goer in 

America will be best off when 
a very community of playwrights 
and players work together in the 
native idiom under the Guild roof. 
The best thing that could happen 
to the Guild would be the thing that 
happened to the Moscow Art Thea- 
tre when, just down the road, a 
wise and frail physician named 
Anton Tchekhov began the writing 
of plays. But until chance and the 
years bring such a thing to pass, 
I trust and assume that, between 
two manuscripts, the Guild will 
never choose the weaker one, just 
because it happens to have been written in 
Rahway, New Jersey, or even Akron, Ohio. 

Up to this writing, the Guild has devoted 
this season to a thoughtful comedy by an Eng- 
lishman called Galsworthy, or some such name; 
a grim and beautiful French tragedy by one 
Lenormand; a militant chronicle of Jeanne 
d’Arc by an Irish protestant named Shaw; a 
pensive and penetrating comedy by a Hun- 
garian named Vajda (pronounced Voida, by the 
way), and a product of the German turmoil by 
one Ernst Toller. Toller, when I attended 
the premiére of another of his plays in Berlin, 
some two summers ago, was not a quaking 
witness to the performance. The familiar 
first-night murmur from the stage about the 
author being nowhere to be found had special 
point for a vast and mutinous audience which 
knew that what detained him was the firmness 
of a turnkey in Munich, for he had long lan- 
guished in a Bavarian jail for his part in some 
spurt of revolution. 

Well, you say,not much native drama in that 
lot. It would seem to suggest a directorate 
unusually awed by the mystical processes of 
importation; although, of course, it might also 
raise for salutary contemplation the bare. 
horrid possibility that Europeans do write 
better plays than those born in the land and 
age of Calvin Coolidge and Dr. Frank Crane. 
(Continued on page 108) 








The Jazz Muse 


VANITY FAR 


She Gives the Poets the Celebrated Olympian Jazzberry 


a curtain of jazzing cherubim on a background 

of Doheny blue. Or better still, to avoid offend- 
ing anybody’s prejudices with regard to the gravity 
of cherubim, a school of the famous red-eyed Persian 
turtles, which turn somersaults and swim criss-cross, 
might be substituted. The peculiar motion of the 
turtles might be indicated by the artist at the bottom 
of the curtain, by means of a symbolic oil-burning 
tea-pot in red, white and blue. 


Te: following jazzettes are to be played before 


I The “To-Be-Or-Not-To-Be” Blues 
(Hamlet Soliloquizes in a New Tempo), 
TROMBONE (with derby): What am I gonna 

do? 

OrcHEsTRA: What am I gonna do? 
Cornet (muted) and SAXAPHONE: 

Baby, I’m in awful trouble, 

Baby, I’m just seein’ double— 
OrcHESTRA: Don’t know what to do; 

Lord, I’m feelin’ blue! 

(The trap-drummer sobs violently; this is a personal 

and not a machine-made sob, although he may rub 
sand-paper to maintain a professional atmosphere.) 


OrcHESTRA: Won’t you come and help me if you 
can? 
TROMBONE (through megaphone): 
Won’t — you — come — and — 
help—your—H amlet-man?— 
I'm askin’ you, 
What’ll I do? 
SAXAPHONE: Baby, dear, I think I’m gonna 
cry— 
(The leader of the orchestra sits on the floor and 
cries; his men hiss him.) 
I don’t know whether I oughta 
live or die! 
Orcuestra: Life is full of trouble, 
Life is full of fears, 
Life is just a bubble 
That breaks in sighs and tears— 
(Trap-drummer blows soap-bubbles.) 
But, oh, that river 
Makes me shiver!— 
Death may be the same kind 0’ 


flivoer! 
Baby, tell me, what am I gonna 
do? 
Baby, I’m inter — rog — a — 
tin’ you! 


Cornet (muted): You-o-o-o! 

TROMBONE (with derby): and SOPRANO SAXxa- 
PHONE: I’m so full of arrows, 

I’m so full of slings, 

Heart-aches, shocks and sorrows, 

Whips and scorns and stings. 

Hear ’em whizzin’ 

Hear ’em sizzlin’! 

Baz! bes! tzz! goes the busy bee;— 

Go bite Hamlet; keep away from 
me! 


Everybody takes 
sap— 

I think I’m gonna shuffle off 

the map. 

Shuffle, shuffle, 

Shuffle along, 

When yow’re lost in the scuffle 

And your luck goes wrong! 


(Indicates shuffle, via sand-paper; or the French 
horn, who hasn’t been working much so far, can 


stand up and shuffie.) 


TRAPS: 


ORCHESTRA: me for a 


TRAPS: 


By SAMUEL HOFFENSTEIN 


SAXAPHONE: Baby, dear, I think I’m gonna 
pass— 
Flip a coin for bodkin, gun or gas. 
Head, come bodkin, 
Tail, come gas;— 
I’m sick o’ bearin’ fardels 
And I think I’m gonna pass. 
Don’t you see it there? 
Don’t you see it? 
ORCHESTRA (with alarums and excursions): 
Where? 
Over there, 
In the air! 
It’s a ghost! 
It’s a bear! 
He'll get you if he can;— 
It’s the Bogey-man! 
TROMBONE (on the hoof): 
He'll get you by and by! 
He'll get you when you die: 
OrcHESTRA: He'll get you underground! 
CorNET (muted): I guess I'll stick around. 
I ain’t gonna die; 
I'll stick around and sigh. 
ORCHESTRA: Oh, that sleep o’ death 
Makes you hold your breath! 


ORCHESTRA: 


Bass OBOE: 


Bass OBOE: 


ORCHESTRA: 
Bass OBOE: 
TRAPS: 


(Orchestra illustrates, exhaling like a volcano.) 


Gimme my arrows, 

Trouble and toil; 

Gimme my fardels 

And my mortal coil; 

Tl stick around 

And play the sap, 

If that’s what you get 
When you shuffle off the map! | 
Head, here’s your bodkin! 
Tail, here’s your gunl 

If the Bogey-man gets me, 
He'll do it in the sunt 

And he'll do it on the run! 
To be, to be, 

To be or not to be— 

That’s the cross-word puzzle 
That’s a-razzin’ me! 

Head, you stav. 

And tail, you iv 

But the Bogey-man will get you, 
If you don’t, don’t, don’t! 


(Desperate: cacophony, while the orchestra debates 
the question, and conscience does make blow-hards of 
them all.) 


CORNET: 


ORCHESTRA: 


TRAPS: 
CORNET: 


ORCHESTRA: 


II. The Rosary 


( ‘LL String You Some Pearls if You Let Me 
Hang Around 
And You Promise that You Won’t String Me.) 
Time means nothing to me— 
(Sixty seconds in a minute; 
Can’t you see there’s nothing in it? 
Lend it, spend it, 
Give it away, 
You'll have as much tomorrow as 
you squandered yesterday—) 
But baby, listen, listen to me, 
Rosy Rosie, Ro—o—sary, 
I’ve thrown away my money on a lot o’ girls, 
But the hours I spent on you, dear, was like 
puttin’ ’em in pearls— 
Every hour a pearl; 
Oh, you precious girl! 
Every kind o’ weather; 


String ’em all together, 
Texas to Toronto, 
Count ’em if you want to; 
Throw ’em out the window; throw ’em on the 
floor; 
Every hour’s a pearl; lots o’ time for more— 
Tell your mamma she’s my mother-o’-pearl, 
And I'll be the pearl-fisher to her precious 
little girl— 
Oh, you little oyster, 
Shake your little curl— 
Shake your pretty head, dear, 
And out comes a pearl; 
String ’em all together, 
Count ’em every one, 
And yow’ve got a pretty necklace 
To glisten in the sun:— 
Oh, my baby, listen to me, 
Oh, my Rosie, Ro—o—sary, 
It’s a very wise guy that looks where he spends, 
And makes the idle hours pay him fancy 
dividends— 
Count ’em in the parlour, 
Count ’em on the stairs, 
String ’em all together 
While you're sayin’ 
prayers:— 
Listen, listen, don’t you hear that sound? 
I’m a-comin’ a-runnin’ on the one, two, three, 
I'll string you some pearls, if you let me hang 
around, 
And you promise that you won’t string me, 
Rosary. 


your 


III. “Gather Ye Rosebuds While Ye May” 


( O and Get Your Rosebuds While the 
Gettin’ is Good.) 
Gather ye rosebuds while ye may: 
They may be here today, 
But they won’t be here tomorrow; 
They may be here Sunday, 
But they won’t be here Monday; 
They may be here Tuesday, 
But they won’t be here Wednesday; 
fia ‘ere Thursday, 
_.. «acy won’t be here Friday; 
Pick ’em up now, so you won’t have to 
borrow. 
Look at that sun, 
He'll be setting soon; 
And you can’t gather rosebuds 
By the light o’ the moon, 
By the light o’ the bright 
O’ the silvery-white, 
Little queen o’ the night, 
Pretty moon! 
(For they won’t let you walk in the park, 
And you can’t see the vosebuds in the dark.) 
Please, little girl, don’t hesitate; 
Be bold; when you're old 
It'll be too late. 
Grab ’em now, grab ’em now— 
Pick the pretty rosebuds for that lily- 
white brow. 
Don’t wait till you’re older, 
And you get the cold shoulder:— 
Hurry! Hurry! 
Hurry up and marry; 
Get yourself a man, get yourself a man; 
And gather all the rosebuds that you can: 
That's the girl. 


(Continued on page I1c6) 
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“Papa, Mamma, Baby, Daddy, Down in Tennessee” 


Actually at The Plantation, in New York 


ISTILLING the essence of ‘‘ Way Down South” by a process invented in Harlem, New York. The Plan 

tation is at once a negro cabaret and an after-midnight meeting place, not without social chic. The tawny 
palmetto, the Gauguin reds and greens, the watermelon, and the log cabin with a Mammy at the window ard, 
perhaps, waffles in the making—all these make the background of the scene a sort of song-writer’s property 
toom. But the sharp, hard strokes of the spotlight, the wild cries of the dancers, the postures and the patting, 
are of a more sophisticated order of jazz—more emotional and more cynical. Bolins has caught in this picture 
the suggestion of the primitive which always surges up in negro dancing, and which makes it so attractive to 
such extremely correct and civilized spectators as are visible in the lower right hand corner. They hear the 
voice of Florence Mills, like an inspired imitation of the saxophone, expressing unutterable things and seeming 
to sing in a scale unknown to polite concert halls; the songs are impudent and free, and the dances attractively 
sensuous. Judging by the songs, it is here that the Domestic Relations Court should hold its sessions, 
for it is here that one learns the whole duty of husbands, since Daddy must kiss Mamma every night on pain 
of not kissing Mamma at all; and what is more, Mamma accompanies Daddy wherever he goes, or Daddy sits 
by the fire. Old-fashioned love is what it is called, and it gives us a fine picture of the simple virtues in America. 
At the same time, the exhilaration of the scene, the pace and the fury of the dance, and the voices, crooning or 
Taucous, add something precious to the night life of New York, too abruptly cut off, and too ready to be polite- 
ly sedate and formal, to view life with a disinterested languor and to take its pleasure—% 1’anglaise —seriously 





THE FRENCH 
IMPRESSIONISTS 
The now orthodox school of 
French Impressionist painters. 
which flourished between 1870 
and 1890, engaged primarily 
in an elaborate experimenta- 
tion in the use of light, both in 
landscape and behind figures, 
and in devising new renditions 
of light in pigments. The 
fundamental aim of this school 
was to create something be- 
yond a conventional represen- 
tation of the object itself— 


EDOUARD MANET (Left) 
Manet, the greatest of the 
Impressionists, was at once a 
storm-center of artistic criti- 
cism and the artistic idol of his 
day. He excelled in every 
genre of painting. Above all, 
he had the ‘courage to love 
his own times”’, and to break 
with the outworn subjects and 


VANITY FAR 


MAY, 


conventions of the classic 
tradition. Because of his 
technical excellences, Manet, 
the youngest of the impression- 
ists, is known—with rather 
more discrimination than the 
catchword is usually applied— 
as “the  peinter’s painter”’ 


the visual and spiritual im 
pression of the object. From 
this purpose, often achieved 
with singular effectiveness 
arises the popular designation 
of the school. The portraits 
on this page are reproduced 
throughthe courtesy of Messrs. 
Durand-Ruel, of New Yor« 
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ARMAND GUILLAUMIN 

Guillaumin, a disciple of 
Claude Monet, is still living. 
He is recognized as a great 
master in the Impressionist 
manner, and his pictures are 
found in all important galleries 
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CAMILLE PISSARRO 


Pissarro, one of the most 
versatile of the Impressionists, 
has distinguished himself by the 
movement, the familiar atmos- 
phere, and the sprightly vigour 
of his sketches of the boulevards 





LOUIS EUGENE BOUDIN 
A veritable *‘sma!! mastcr”’, especially noted for his sea-scapes 


Of the eight masters of the Impressionist school shown on this page, 

only two, Guillaumin and Monet, are still alive, being aged 83 and 84 

respectively. Manet, the greatest of the group, died the youngest. 

in 1883, at the age of fifty. Of the others, Pissarro lived between 

1830 and 1909; Boudin, 1824-1898; Sisley, 1839-1899; Degas, 
1834-1917; and Renoir, 1841-1919 











ALFRED SISLEY CLAUDE MONET 


Monet, founder and chief 
exponent of the Impressionist 
school, inaugurated painting 
“en plein air’’, and in his work 
brings to perfection the Im- 
pressionist method of analyz- 
ing the effects of sunlight 


Sisley was born in Paris, of 

English parents. He was one 

of the last of the pure Im- 

pressionists to achieve popular- 

ity, and is known for his ex- 

quisitely coloured pictures of 
the banks of the Seine 


PIERRE AUGUSTE 
RENOIR (Left) 


Renoir is the lyricist of ‘the 
movement. Under his evoca- 
tive touch, landscape and 
figures flower into a kind of 
sensuous beauty. Renoir has 
been particularly happy in 
his portrayal of the glowing 
loveliness of girlhood 


EDGAR DEGAS (Right) 


Degas is the ironist of the 
Impressionist school. A lover 
of truth and an adept at satire, 
Degas, in the cold light which 
he throws on the flesh of his 
ballet girls, expresses the 
weary sophistication as well 
as the glamour of his period 





Fight Masters of the Modern French Impressionist School 
Leaders in the Movement Preceding Cézanne, Which Wrought Extraordinary Effects in Light and Colour 
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We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


GRANTLAND RICE (Right) 


Because he is a writer of verse of im- 
agination and sympathy; because, as a 
sporting writer, we have none better in 
America; because he is a golfer of the 
first magnitude; because he is the 
editor of a successful golfing period- 
ical; but chiefly because his personal 
following is so extensive that we won- 
der at the failure of the Republican 
party to nominate him for President 


ELZIN 


KURT SCHINDLER 
Because, for fifteen years, he has con- 
ducted the great mixed chorus known 
as the ‘“Schola Cantorum’’; be- 
cause he has done much to introduce 
the music of other nations in America; 
because he. is a lecturer of intelli- 
gence and charm; but chiefly because 
he presented, for the first time in Amer- 
ica, Pizzetti’s great ‘‘ Requiem Mass” 


PAMELA BIANCO (Center) 
Because she first startled the world, at 
the age of eight, when she exhibited, in 
London, some extraordinarily sensitive 
drawings in the manner of the Floren- 
tine Renaissance; because she has 
perfected herself in half a dozen artistic 
media; but chiefly because she has 
just held an exhibition which met the 
high approval of critical New York 
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DRAWING BY EMIL ORLIK 
NORMAN-BEL GEDDES 
Because his is one of the outstanding 
Mames among living scenic designers; 
because he has achieved high distinction 
also as a mural and interior decorator; 
because he is an inspiring teacher of 
art; but chiefly because his scenic in- 
vestiture of Max Reinhardt’s “ Miracle”’ 
is the most skillful and satisfying work 
of the kind ever achieved in America 
THERESE BONNEY 


ILYA TOLSTOY (Below) 
Because he is the grandson of the great 
Tolstoy; because he has for the past 
year been associated with an American 
relizf committee in Russia; because he 
is a patriot of intelligence and dis- 
crimination; but chiefly because he is 
now in Iowa, studying our agriculture, 
with the hope of instructing the Russian 
peasents in modern ferming methcds 
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THE DUCHESS WHO WAITS 
Despite the Mon Homme-Apache-Midinette 


MONSIEUR LE DUC 
This picture, and the one opposite, are 
pure propaganda, intended to indicate 
the high moral tone of normal Parisian 
life. Yet you know that Monsieur le 
Duc wears a monocle by day, and 
a full dress coat until after midnight 





A CRITICAL OBSERVER 
Having spent the evening with 
cousins up from the country 
this lady requires only an escort 
to Zelly’s, where she will be 
equally bored, perhaps. But it is 
the chic place for “‘les Americains”’, 
and she will imagine she enjoys it 


Drawings 


By CHARLES MARTIN 
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Things Seen After Midnight in Paris 


The City on the Seine Has Points of Interest Not Remarked in Guide Books 


touch supplied by the lantern, M. Martin’s 

Picture is not a document in lowly life. On the 

contrary, it is what the French mistakenly call 

“le high life’”’ (pronounced “‘igleaf’’), and shows 

a Duchess looking vainly for a cab—or possibly 

an escort, spirited away by the evil spirits 
that are said to inhabit Montmartre 
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MADAME LA MARQUISE 
Whereas, Madame la Marquise sleeps 
the sleep of the just (just what, we dare 
net say) on her lily-white pillow. You 
can see that she has spent the day in 
charitable deeds, and is entitled to the 
repose that is said to come of them 








THE GAY OLD DOG 


Here is the “vieux marcheur”’, 

which does not mean old pedes- 

trian, looking them over and quite 

obviously pleased with (a) him- 
self and (b) them 


THE SEVEN JOYS OF TRAVEL 


Where, they demand in perfect 
French, are les Halles? It’s 
so late in the morning that 
they decide to make a night 
of it, and visit the public mar- 
kets, the greatest show-place 
in Paris. Pol, being a vege- 
table dealer, works there and 
resents being considered as a 
spectacle 
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The Sport of Kings 
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Four Royal Personages Who Have Distinguished Themselves as Sportsmen and Promoters of Sport 


By CHARLES A. SHERRILL 


Formerly United States Ambassador to Argentina, and Member of the Presen* International Olympic Committee 


”” 


macy were the sport of kings. 

Let us consider what now 
commands the enthusiasm of those 
unique, glittering figures around 
whom the spotlight of publicity 
stil! lingers so worshipfully, though 
Labour find itself in the seats of the 
mighty and the economic needs of 
the common man make and un- 
make governments. Modest gentle- 
men, most of them, their official 
business of appearing and disap- 
pearing tactfully at public spec- 
tacles cannot be other than irk- 
some to these royal survivals of 
another day and order; nor can 
they have any consuming interest 
in providing glamour and gossip 
for club and drawing-room, for 
bourgeoise and duchess. Like 
Charles VII in Shaw’s Saint Joan, 
they must often find the robes of 
state heavy and the oil of ceremony 
rancid. What do they do in their 
“days off,” when the velvet and er- 
mine gather dust and the coronet 
“furnishes the spider’s banquet hall”? 

Speaking as sportsmen only, the 
sport of kings is not now merely 
horse-racing, as may be commonly supposed, 
but the whole field of sport. King George V 
of England is a famous shot and keen yachts- 
man; Gustav V of Sweden, not withstanding 
his sixty-five years, is a prize-winning tennis 
player; Alfonso XIII of Spain is—no, not a 
toreador, but an enthusiastic motorist and a 
fine polo player; Albert, King of the Belgians, 
is a superlative mountain-climber and daring 
aviator. , 

When the “glorious twelfth” of August comes 
around, King George of England somewhat 
magically exchanges his sceptre for a gun and 
is off, like so many other Englishmen, to 
Scotland. As a shot, he is absolutely first 
class. Although grouse-driving is His Majesty’s 
favourite shooting, he is as good at pheasants 


Tos was when war and diplo- 











KING ALFONSO XIII OF SPAIN 


King Alfonso is an enthusiastic motorist and a fine polo player. As the former, 
he was once innocently arrested by his own Alguazils. At polo His Majesty is 
untiring, always on top of the ball and in the thick of the fray 





Ce tinal 


KING ALBERT OF THE BELGIANS 


King Albert is an intrepid mountain-climber and 
a daring aviator. When mountain-climbing, the 
King leaves his title behind, shelters in rough 
cabins and bivouacs under the stars. He prefers 
rock climbing, and has made many notable ascents 
around Chamonix, especially Aiguille du Grépon 


KING GUSTAV OF SWEDEN 


The King of Sweden, at the age of sixty- 
five, is a prize-winning tennis player. 
Every winter he competes on the Riviera 


KING GEORGE V OF ENGLAND 


King George of England is a first-rate 
shot. He is shown using the “straight 
left-arm position,’’ which he was one of 
the first to adopt. As Prince of Wales, 
he ranked seventh of living shots 





and partridges and woodcock and 
snipe. It is told of him by a fellow 
sportsman that, on one occasion in 
a grouse drive, the King got two 
birds with his first gun, then seizing 
another from his aitendant, got 
two more over his head, and then, 
with the third gun, got one of those 
back of him. 

King George, unlike many sports- 
men, never approves publication of 
the number of birds he has shot. 
It is said, however, that one of the 
best bags of recent years at Sand- 
ringham was that of December 5, 
1906, in which the King took part, 
and in which the total reached 
was 1375, including 499 pheasants, 
717 partridges, and 150 hares. As 
long ago as 1903, Baily’s Magazine 
published the result of a ballot 
among its readers to determine the 
finest living shot. Out of fifty 
mentioned, the then Prince of 
Wales ranked seventh; and the 
King is fully as good now as he was 
then. 

It might be interesting to note 
that the King was one of the first 
well-known shots to adopt the 


s “straight left-arm position”, that is, shooting 


with the left arm extended as far down the 
gun as possible, as in the illustration; and, 
although the style has been much copied, few 
have been as successful with it as he. All in 
all, King George V presents himself as the 
typical modest English country gentleman 
and sportsman. 


ING GUSTAV V of Sweden is, also, 
typical of the hardy athletic prowess of 
his race. Think of the championship tennis 
players of the day and then think of a monarch, 
who at sixty-five, is ranked as high as twentieth 
among European tennis players. Years ago, 
as Crown Prince, he and his partner won the 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Getting a Double at Mah Jong 


The Odds Against the Necessary Qualifications for a Woo at the One-Double Game 


ference, we shall retain the three titles 

suggested in the April number of Vanity 
Fair for the three styles of game. Mah Jong 
for the straight Chinese game, four sets and a 
pair to woo, without any restrictions; Mah 
Dub for the One-Double game, which requires 
at least one double to be shown in the winning 
hand; and Mah Clear, which requires the win- 
ning hand to be cleared of all but one suit, 
whether it be Characters, Circles, or Bamboos, 
with or without Winds and Dragons, or to be 
all Winds and Dragons. Beginners must re- 
member that all Ones and Nines is a doubling 
qualification, but it is not a cleared suit, al- 
though it is all Honours. 

As the One-Double game is probably the 
more popular of the two departures from the 
straight game, that must be the first to demand 
our attention. 

If it is agreed that no one shall be allowed 
to woo without at least one double in the hand, 
the first question that naturally presents itself 
is the player’s chances for getting the necessary 
qualification. We have seen in the April num- 
ber that there are six different ways to get a 
double. These are: Dragons, his own Wind; 
the Dominating Wind; no sequences; a cleared 
suit; all Ones and Nines. Whether or not such 
freaks as limit hands shall be allowed to woo, 
in spite of the fact that they may have no 
actual double in them, must be a matter of 
agreement. 


Her the sake of brevity and easy re- 


S the first three of these qualifications 
depend entirely on the luck of the draw, 
they may as well be disposed of before going 
into matters that are more or less dependent 
on good judgment in the play. There are three 
sets of Dragons and two of Winds, and we 
shall hereafter allude to them as the five 
doubling sets. One of these, of course, belongs 
to one of the four players only, his own Wind; 
but that player must know his chances for get- 
ting it. Each of these sets contains four tiles; 
but only three of them are actually required to 
secure the double. 

Three situations immediately present them- 
selves. First, the player may start with a 
double in his original thirteen tiles. In that 
case he is practically playing the straight 
game and can dog his hand, or play for big 
counts, or for more doubles, or anything he 
likes. Second, he has only two tiles of a dou- 
bling set in his hand, and gambles on getting 
a third. This leaves him free to play the 
straight game. Third, he has only one tile of 
a doubling set, or none, and must depend on a 
cleared suit or an all-count hand to woo. The 
play for all 1’s and 9’s is too uncommon to be 
considered in connection with average situa- 
tions. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a know- 
ledge of the probability of these various 
chances may be the deciding factor in a 
player’s choice of an objective. Just as the 
player at poker or piquet must know the 
chances for improving his hand, so the Mah 
Jong player should know what his chances are 
for getting certain things which are vital to the 
success of his plans. It is a safe bet that not 
one Mah Jong player in a million knows what 

* 1924, by R. F. Foster 


By R. F. FOSTER* 


the odds are against his getting a third red 
Dragon if he starts with a pair in his original 
thirteen tiles. But that the advantages of 
such knowledge are great is readily apparent. 


All the tiles in Mah Jong go in fours; and 


it always takes three of the four to make 
a set. Therefore, any consideration of chances 





Mah Jong Problem No. 5 
Let us suppose you are playing for a 
cleared suit, and have grounded three nines 
of Circles. You have left in your concealed 
hand the following tiles. 
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What particular tile or tiles of the Circle 
suit do you want to woo, and what tile or 
tiles would give you the largest score if you 
got it from a discard? To be considered a 
good player, you should be able to see what 
you want without having to sort or rear- 
range your tiles in the rack. Can you an- 


swer this problem by simply looking at the 
diagram? 
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which applies to any tile of any suit or de- 
nomination must be equally applicable to any 
other tile or tiles. That is, if you start with 
two tiles of a doubling set, such as two red 
Dragons, your chances for getting a third are 
precisely the same as they would be for your 
getting a third to a pair of four Bamboos, or 
nine Characters; these chances being calcu- 
lated before play begins, or discards are made. 

In order to simplify the problem, and to 
state it in such a manner that the average 
reader may have confidence in the correctness 
of my conclusions and be in a position to check 


up the calculations for himself if so mind 
we shall take a concrete case, selecting fo, 
our test the Red Dragons. 

The manner in which chances are calculated 
may be illustrated by a simple experiment 
Lay upon the table in front of you one of eag, 
of the four Winds. You want to know in hoy 
many different ways you could get three o 
them. It is obvious that if you take away any 
one of them, leaving three, and then put jt 
back, taking away another one, by the time 
you have taken away each of the four, one at 
a time, you will have left a different set of 
Winds four times. These will have bee 
WNS, ENS, EWS and EWN. 


ip order to calculate more complicated situ. 
ations, mathematicians use what is called 
the formula of selection. If there are fou 
things to be taken three at a time, he write 
out a fraction which starts with the number of 
things to be taken in the top line and the 
number of ways to take them in the bottom 
line, making the same number of factors in each 
line, like this: 

Things: 4 X 3 X 2 = 24 __ 4 events 
Ways: 1X2X3= 6 _ 1 chance 

By dividing the upper figure of his product 
by the lower, he finds that there is only one 
chance in four to get any particular set of 
Winds, such as E N S. That is, the odts are 
three to one against it. The first one you draw 
must be one of four, and the second draw must 
be one of three, so there are only two left 
when you make your third draw. That is 
why the top line decreases one at a time, while 
the bottom line increases one at a time. Now, 
in order to get a basis for all sorts of calcula- 
tions in Mah Jong, we must start by finding 
out in how many different ways a player, such 
as South, can get from the wall an original 
hand of thirteen tiles, no two of the hands 
being alike. As the Seasons have nothing to 
do with the game, nor with the doubling com- 
binations required in playing Mah Dub, we 
must draw our thirteen tiles from a set of 136. 
We write out the fraction of selection in this 
way, the dots meaning to keep on multiplying. 

Tiles: 136. . 124 
BDTAWES 06s) hi hee 13 

If we multiply the number 136 by 135, and 
the product by 134, and so on, down to 124, 
and then do the same with all the numbers 
from one to thirteen, we shall find on dividing 
the upper product by the lower that the 
quotient is something like this, in round 
numbers: 

483,755,000,000,000,000, 





a order to find out how many of these hands 
of 13 tiles would contain three Red Dragons 
and ten other tiles which were not Red 
Dragons, we must consider that we have only 
132 tiles that are not Red Dragons, and are 
going to draw only ten tiles which shall not be 
Red Dragons, either. We find this by the 
following fraction, multiplying by four, be 
cause there are four ways to get three out of 
the four Red Dragons in the wall. 
132 123 
it 10 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Nance O’Neill— An Actress of Distinction and Power 


Who Will Appear in New York, in the Spring, in an Exceptionally Interesting Revival 
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VANderbilt 





MONEY TALKS 


Here we see the affluent Mr. Vanderbilt, 
calling up the equally solvent Mrs. 
Rhinelander. How perfectly their ex- 
changes tune in! Their wires surround a 
world of their own. The very jingle of the 
bell is like the chink of coin. Just at 
present, they are discussing the personnel 
of a dinner party, to be given in honour of 
the young Danish Prince Axel and his 
American bride. It is useless to try to butt 
into these social mysteries, for the phone 
numbers of the Haute Noblesse are 
guarded as closely as the Lhama of Thibet 
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“HELLO, CENT 


It has often been asked, ‘“‘What’s in a name?” 


RAL, HELLO” 
The more modern question is, 


“‘What’s in a telephone number?” Our pet operator, pictured in the center of 
this page, says there is a lot in it. Like seeks like in the world of the wire, as in 
other channels. Certain exchanges are natural affinities. Others do not get on at 
all well. In the clever little balloons which Miss Fish has drawn, we see the ideal 
combinations. Sometimes, of course, they get cross-connected, with a disturbing 
result that is clearly expressed on the operator’s cherubic countenance 
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MISERY LOVES COMPANY 


We might expect that young 
Mr. University would find his 
natural affinity in Miss Academy, 
who is undergoing a finishing pro- 
cess at Miss Daggett’s School for 
Girls. The wires have become 
tangled, and she hears the voice of 
Mr. Bowling Green saying, “That 
was a fine bun you had las’ night.’’ 
This will call for some explaining 
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ALL FOR ART 
Young Mr. Gramercy and Miss 
Stuyvesant both live in the arty 
section of the city. They are not 
of the horrible, unwashed, painty 
set, but move among the dainty 
Bohemians who make possible 
such places as the Pirate’s Den, 
where waiters wear red_ sashes. 
Isn’t it fine that they should 
have each other’s numbers? 
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EXTREMES MEET 


Curiously enough, two exchanges at 
the opposite ends of the town are very 
sympathetic to each other. Above we see 
the tired business man in the nether parts 
of Manhattan, who has rushed from his 
Office for a few moments, chat with his 
“niece from Missouri’, Miss Maisie 
Morningside, who is just coming to after 
a strenuous evening spent in exploring the 
“ great wide-open places’’. ‘‘ Hello, Dearie,” 
says the T. B. M., “Say lissen, Honey 
I'll be up at six. Have the ice and oranges 
ready, for I’m bringing a large thirst” 
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GRAmercy 


“There’s a Broken Heart for Every ’Phone on Broadway” 


Listening In at Cupid’s Switchboard in New York 
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The Entertainers’ Union 


An Association for the Protection of After-dinner Speakers and Other Entertainers 


business systems, and of efficient methods. 
As President of the Bodfish Way, Incor- 
rated, I have had a hand in straightening 
out hundreds of concerns that have gotten 
their affairs into a hopeless muddle. The 
latest and, perhaps, the most interesting job I 
have ever tackled, is the organization of the 
newly-formed Entertainers’ Union, which is 
to the field of amateur entertainment what the 
Actors’ Equity is to the professional stage. 

Six months ago, the well-known society 
favourite, Mr. Walter Pringle, came to me in a 
condition bordering on nervous prostration. 
“Bodfish,” he said, “I am in a frightful hole. 
Last year, owing to the tremendous number 
of entertainments of one sort and another 
that I was mixed up in, I vowed that this 
season I would keep strictly out of everything. 
To my horror, I find that it simply can’t be 
done. My phone rings all day long; I am pes- 
tered to death with requests to act on this 
committee or that. The only ones who don’t 
bother me are those who put my name on 
their list without even asking. They usually 
make me treasurer or chairman of the execu- 
tive committee.” 

“The penalties of genius,” I offered. 

“My God, don’t!” he cried sharply. “You 
sound like the women who try to wheedle me.” 

I could see that the poor chap was in a 
serious condition. 

“There, there,” I soothed, drawing out a 
bottle of nerve medicine, which I keep for 
emergencies in my check book drawer. “We'll 
soon find a way out. Say when.” 

As we sipped our tonics, Pringle grew calmer. 

“You see, Bodfish,” he explained, “the whole 
situation in New York has_ gradually 
grown to be a sort of conspiracy. Society as a 
whole is composed of a mass of jellyfish. They 
are invertebrate, gelatinous blobs. They are 
generous, kindly, and usually interested in 
some pet charity, which they are anxious 
to forward by means of some kind of enter- 
tainment. But they have no idea of entertain- 
ing themselves—not the faintest.” 


The Vicious Circle 


1) you know what that means?” he con- 
tinued. “It means me, me, and about 
half a dozen other poor creatures who, for some 
reason or other, are supposed to be good at 
‘getting up things’, or who can stand on their 
hind legs and talk, or who always have some 
sort of stunt up their sleeves. We are the 
little group of serious organizers. We are the 
Meat course. Just as soon as anybody’s 
treasury gets low, the ladies’ committee meets, 
and some one cries, ‘Oh, I know what let’s do! 
Let’s give a show. We'll take one of the theatres 
fora Sunday night. Walter Pringle will manage 
It for us. He’s perfectly splendid at that sort 
of thing. ‘Agreed!’ cry all with one voice, 
and so it is arranged.” 

“And man! the amount of buck-passing that 
takes place then! The minute I get a cail of 
that sort I begin to think who I can wish the 
job onto. I yammer and stall on the phone, 
and say, ‘Now wait a minute, wait a minute. 
T expect to be away all through February, but 
I'll tell you who’s your man—’er—Benchley, 
Bob Benchley—he’s the guy. He just loves 


Tis is an age of standardization, of 


By ALBERT W. BODFISH 


to do that sort of thing.’ Of course, Bob is 
quick on his feet and he sicks the hounds on 
Marc Connolly, who makes a forward pass to 
Heywood Broun, who punts to Alec Woollcott 
in mid-field; and a few days later it gets 
around to me again, via Charley Towne. 
And there we are!” 

“Walter,” I interrupted, “replenish. Your 
story interests me strangely. Here, evidently, 
is a state of affairs which cries for organization. 
There is only one way for this to be done and 
that is the Bodfish Way. If you will submit to 
me papers which will give me an idea of the 
various posts which you and your unfortunate 
companions are called upon to fill, I will 
study them carefully and draft a comprehen- 
sive plan, which I am sure will help.” 

“Heaven speed the day,” he said; and after 
a parting shot of Kickapoo-Indian-Sagwa, we 
separated. 


Analyzing the Situation 


een papers arrived two days later, and I 
was surprised at their bulk. I had never 
realized how many and how various were the 
demands to which men like Pringle were 
exposed. I found that, in most instances, the 
volunteers were expected to leap into the 
breach and fill a hole in subjects of which it 
was reasonable to suppose they knew noth- 
ing. 

Their services were by no means confined 
to the kind of theatrical performance to which 
Pringle had referred so feelingly. No; there 
were, to begin with, a tremendous number of 
invitations to speak at dinners of all sorts. 
Pringle sent his file of the previous year, so 
I had a good guide to go by. I found that on 
March 4th, 1923, he had addressed the Asso- 
ciated Linoleum Jobbers’ Association of Amer- 
ica; in February he spoke to the Perfumers’ 
Club; while early in April he was guest of 
honour at the Ladies’ Night Revel of the 
Pressed Steel Car Manufacturers’ Association. 
These are only samples; there were a score of 
others—Rug Makers, Decorators, Publishers, 
Librarians, Advertising Men: even my hard- 
boiled brain reeled as I thought of the special 
preparation and constant strain of a thing of 


- this sort. 


When he was not a speaker at these affairs, 
Pringle had evidently been landed as toast- 
master, where according to the program, he 
had called upon a bewildering array of talent 
from United States senators up and down. 
I have had a good deal of experience at this 
work, and I know that, aside from the intro- 
ducing of the regular speakers, the toast- 
master’s real job lies in shutting up uninvited 
but enthusiastic volunteers or chronic hecklers, 
and in explaining to the diners why all the 
distinguished guests who have been widely 
advertised have failed at the last minute to 
put in an appearance. 

Also, the reading of joke telegrams is one of 
the items which comes under the head of 
heartless conduct to toastmasters. Personally, 
I have never bee y.ite sure which telegrams 
were the funniest, the ones signed Kaiser Bill 
and William Shakespeare, or the ones from 
the distinguished invited guests, giving their 
reasons for not appearing. Both are side- 
splitting. The assembled guests sit through 


each successive reading with broadening 
smiles. 

A number of elaborate programs showed 
me that Pringle has been on numerous 
committees for such theatrical entertainments 
as he had mentioned in his conversation with 
me. He was usually executive chairman, 
with sub-committees of ladies under him. I 
arranged for him to spend an hour with me 
every afternoon during my study of the situa- 
tion, so that I could hear from his own lips the 
details of his experience. These seances were 
really harrowing. 

For one of the entertainments Pringle was 
stage-manager. He was responsible for the 
numbers on the program and for their appear- 
ance in the proper sequence. Looking at the 
— I said, “You certainly had a splendid 

ill.” 

He gave me a withering look. 

“Not one of those performers went on,” 
he said. “They all called up at a late hour to 
say that they were overwhelmed with grief, 
but they couldn’t possibly make it. We put 
on a scratch list of pinch-hitters, who gave one 
of the worst performances in the history of the 
world.” 

“Don’t you find that it pays to get profes- 
sional talent for such affairs?” I asked. 

“T tried that,” he answered. “At that same 
performance, I: finally managed by frantic 
telephoning and promises of untold publicity 
to sign up two of the loveliest women on the 
American stage, and there were ructions back- 
stage to see which should go on first. Each 
was dissatisfied with her place on the bill, and 
neither one has ever spoken to me since, for 
which I thank the Lord. It’s a great life, if you 
don’t weaken!” 


The Financial Responsibility 


‘ a note of one thing, Bodfish,” 
warned my friend. “We sufferers simply 
must be relieved of any financial responsibility. 
I had my experience during the War, and that 
was enough. They made me treasurer of the 
Street Fair and Block Party for the Benefit of 
Lithuanian Landlords. I didn’t know where 
Lithuania was. In fact, I had always sup- 
posed it was some sort of mineral water that 
was good for your kidneys; but anyway, like 
a fool, I took the job. 

“The ladies who had the details in charge 
were absolutely sure it was going to be an 
enormous success. They went ahead full tilt 
with the most elaborate preparations. They 
imported Lithuanian peasants and _ hired 
carpenters and decorators and bands, and had 
the traffic diverted, so that they could trans- 
form the streets into the market place at 
Skovnsky. It was a grand sight! I’ve never 
seen such a blaze of colour. Every nut artist 
in New York had a hand in it. 

“The dates of the show—it was to run for 
three days—were in the middle of April. The 
idea was to make it a formal opening of Spring. 
Maybe you remember what happened.” 

Poor Pringle bent his head and groaned. 

“Never have I seen such rain. Ye Gods, how 
it came down! And wind! The show ran all 
right. Everything ran. Tents and booths blew 
down; exhibits were ruined; the place was like 

(Continued on page 92) 












THE TWO VOICES 


In so far as such an original artist can be said to exhibit a specific influence, Mr. Davies, in the 
mellow loveliness of his murals, is derived, in his art, from the more poetic of the early Florentines 





THE SUN’S BRIDE 


No one knows more than Davies about anatomy. Correct as 
is his drawing, however, he throws on the flesh of his nudes 
tints that remove them from the actual into the ideal 


The Ascendancy of Arthur B. Davies in Contemporary Art 


RTHUR B. DAVIES, the American painter, is one of the towering figures in con- 
P temporary art. A creative artist of the highest origina ity, his paintings reveal, not 
only the master technician, but also, the poet, the dreamer, the mystic. That his work is 
winning the widest recognition is attested by the fact that great exhibitions of his paintings 
ére, at present, making the rounds of the principal western cities. and that there was an 
‘important showing of his water-colours at the Weyhe Galleries in New York not long ago. 
Most significant of all, however, is the recent publication of a book, ‘‘Arthur B. Davies: 
Essays on the Man and His Art”, by the Phillips Memorial Gallery, of Washington, D. C. 


VANITY Fa 


THE GALAXY 


The picture above exemplifies Davies’ extraordinary 
ability in space-filing and composition, as well as his 
feeling for plasticity, movement, and rhythm. In a 
beautiful book on Davies, recenily published, there are 
many illustrations that show this peculiar skill of the artist 


UNICORNS 


In the illustration at the left, the artist’s imagination en- 
tirely deserts the world of outer fact for the perhaps truer 
tealm of the poetic and mystical. This fantasia suggests 
the sort of thing Coleridge often accomplished in poetry 


This interesting book on Arthur B. Davies consists largely of a symposium of contemporary 
opinion, from the pens of Duncan Phillips, Dwight Williams, Royal Cortissoz, Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., Edward W. Root, and Gustavus A. Eisen. It contains forty half-tone 
plates of Davies’ paintings and a frontispiece in colour. The book is the first authoritative 
and exhaustive work on Mr. Davies and has been done with his sanction and under his 
supervision. In the case of a contemporary about whom there have been many contfo- 
versies, it is felt that six opinions from recognized critics are better than one. A de luxe 
edition, to be published early next fall, will contain an autographed portrait of the artist 
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How to Write a Tragedy 


An Accurate Representation, in a Moving Narrative, of the Way Popular Plays are Made 


HE size of the house; the family butler, 

who was so perfectly the genuine and 

traditional thing that you knew at once 
he could only be an unemployed actor repeating 
in private life his most successful réle; the 
cooking and the wine; the strawberries that 
were as big as peaches; and the peaches larger 
than melons; the length of the cigars; the com- 
jortable depth of the armchairs—all these, 
and a thousand other signs, testified to the 
opulence of my generous host. There are 
certain classes of artists—fashionable portrait 
painters, for example; tenors, cinema stars, 
and the like—who are as grossly overpaid for 
their talents and their industry as others in less 
popular lines are grossly sweated. My old 
friend, Sophocles Robinson, was one of these; 
he was a playwright. His were the stage butler 
and the mansion; his the giant strawberries 
and the interminable cigars. 

“It must be very agreeable”, I said to him 
after dinner, thinking, as I lighted Robinson's 
superb collector’s-piece, of the sort of cigars 
I myself was occasionally able to afford; “it 
must be very agreeable to be rich.” 

“It is,” Sophocles answered, with candour. 
He had not been rich long, and he was still 
immensely enjoying the sensation. 

“I wish I knew how you did it,” I said, 
enviously. “I never succeeded in writing a 
play myself. Or rather, I did once, when I was 
eighteen. But it was in blank verse and about 
King Arthur.” 

“But I assure vou,” said Sophocles, “nothing 
could be easier.” 

“Tell me how it’s done, and I'll give you a 
ten per-cent commission on all my royalties.” 

“Dont think of it, my dear boy,” he said 
generously. “I'll tell you how it’s done; 
but out of pure affection. Keep your ten per- 
cent.” He patted me on the shoulder. “After 
the three hundredth performance, if you like, 
you can give me a little souvenir.” 

“What shall it be?” I was touched by his 
kindness. 


Determining the Genre 


E hesitated for a long time between an 
electric player-piano and a First Folio 


of Shakespeare. In the end, he decided for the 


electric piano. The fact was, he confided, that 
he never had any time nowadays to read 
Shakespeare; and besides, if he ever did want to, 
he had the old family Bowdler lying about 
somewhere. I confess that I was stingy enough 
to be relieved; an electric piano is a good deal 
cheaper than a First Foho. We discussed the 
merits of various makes of player pianos. 

“But I’m forgetting”, said Robinson at last, 
when he had finally made his choice; “I’m 
lorgetting about the play. We must teach you 
to write it before we can get to the three hun- 
dredth night.” He became very business-like. 
“Now, listen carefully.” 

I listened. Sophocles got up from his chair 
and began to pace up and down the room. 
He found it easier to talk like that. After a 
moment of pensive silence, he began. 

“We'll start”, he said, “with tragedy—the 
noblest form of Drama, though by no means 
always the most profitable. Still, judiciously 
handled, it can be made to pay. I speak from 
experience. These cigars”, he indicated the 


By ALDOUS HUXLEY 


magnificent specimens we were smoking, “come 
out of the royalties of Bathsheba’s Husband.” 

I nodded respectfully. 

“The first essential”, Robinson went on, 
“is a good tragic theme. Plenty of conflict, 
plenty of problem. The Old Order against the 
New. The Younger Generation against the 
Old. The Aristocracy against the Plutocrats. 
The Workers against the Idle Rich. And so 
on—you know the sort of stuff. And in all 
cases, of course, you use the love element to 
emphasize and exacerbate the social conflict. 


Love and Religion in Conflict 


“TEXYHE simplest method is to put the young 

man on one side and the young woman on 
the other. But perhaps the choicest theme of 
all is religion. A good mix-up of religion and 
sex—there’s nothing like it. I know people 
who have made thousands and thousands a 
year on that, alone. But, personally, I think it 





Portrait of a Girl 
By Horace GReGoRY 


OLDEN saints come down to her to offer their | 
devotion, 
Golden saints with quiet lips and far, unseeing eyes, 
Worshiping her loveliness with slow, metallic gestures 
And she receives their gallantry with reverent sur- 
prise. 


Golden saints with litanies and newly lighted candles 

Follow her about the house and up and down the stairs, | 

Taking all her worldliness with grave misunder- | 
standing 

And she returns their courtesy with little Latin 
prayers. 





wiser to alter one’s themes as often as possible. 
It’s no good getting known as a man who can 
write only one sort of play. That’s why I never 
write the same sort of piece twice running. 
My last was a farce. So this ume I’m doing a 
religious tragedy. You see the notion?” 

“Perfectly”, I said. 

“Well, now, if vou like,” Sophocles went on, 
“I'll give you an outline of the plot, with 
comments as I go along, just to show you 
how this sort of thing is managed. One 
practical example is worth a hundred pages of 
theory.” He halted, with his back to the 
empty fireplace, and from that strategical 
position began. 

“The First Act”, he said, “is extremely 
novel and impressive. Old Dr. Bradlaugh Bone 
is giving one of his famous anti-superstition 
dinner parties. Dr. Bone is a grand old 
relic of the nineteenth century—one of those 
stern, unbending atheists of the seventies, in 
whom the fires of anti-clerical hatred still 
continue to burn with all their pristine fury. 
It is a grand dinner. There are thirteen at 
table, including the skeleton of Jeremy 
Bentham, who sits at the head of the festive 
board, a benign though silent Chairman. 
The table ornaments are peacock’s feathers, 
the ladies wear unlucky jewels; anc at intervals 
during the meal, a servant comes in and spills 
some salt or breaks a looking glass. 

“Dr. Bone sits in the middle of the table, 
facing the audience. On his right is a Nea- 
politan nobleman, renowned for his possession 





of the evil eve; on his left, another distinguished 
foreigner, a Frenchman—the senior guillotinisi 
of the Republic. The rest of the party consists, 
for the most part, of Dr. Bone’s contemporaries 
and disciples—a renegade Jesuit, two or three 
escaped nuns—forgotten coniroversialists of 
the old school. The youngest persons at the 
table are Dr. Bone’s son, Voltaire Bone, and 
his ward, Maria Monk Mathers. 

“The curtain rises on the tail end of the 
meal, and we start with a grand dialogue, 
over the nuts and wine, on the follies of super- 
stition, the wickedness of clericalism, and the 
appealing charms of atheism. It is an agape of 
pure reason. Enlivened by occasional little 
knockabouts, such as the spilling of salt and 
the smashing of looking glasses, this dialogue 
goes on for some little time, until we have 
thoroughly evoked the spiritual atmosphere in 
which the characters have their being. Vol- 
taire Bone and Maria Monk Mathers remain 
conspicuously gloomy all this time, and not 
even the genial blasphemies of the renegade 
Jesuit can raise a smile to their pale lips. 

“Old Dr. Bone at last calls for silence, and 
rising to his feet, begins a speech. ‘Bones of 
Jeremy Bentham, ladies and gentlemen : 
And he goes on, in fine oratorical style, to 
remind his audience that they are the only true 
disbelievers left. The dragon that was hewed 
to pieces in the seventies has come to life 
again, and every fragment is a new and 
poisonous serpent. Let them hold fast to their 
principles of incredulity, let them propagate 
the true miscreance, let them bring up their 
children, as he has done, in the faithlessness 
of their fathers. 


Table Talk Among the Atheists 


“DUT, he continues, ‘we have come together, 

not merely in the name of our common 
irreligion, but to celebrate also a happy family 
event.’ There is applause. All eves are turned 
towards young Voltaire and Maria Monk 
Mathers, who try to conceal their embarrass- 
ment. Old Dr. Bone goes on, his voice trem- 
bling with emotion, to describe how he has 
brought up his son and his ward on sound 
atheistical and rationalistic principles, with 
the intention, when they should come to a 
suitable age, of uniting them, not in the 
superstitious and antiquated bonds of unholy 
matrimony, but with the more rational ties of 
free love. He himself has composed a little 
secular service for the cccasion, and he invites 
his guests to witness, in the auspicious presence 
of Jeremy Bentham’s skeleton, the joining of 
their hands. The stage is set for an impres- 
sive secular ceremony which will glorify the 
freedom of an ideal, untrammeled, and _in- 
nocent love. 

“There is renewed applause. Everything 
seems in a blissful state of harmony, when 
Voltaire Bone springs to his feet, makes the 
sign of the cross, and cries, in a terrible voice: 
‘Silence!’ All are struck dumb with amazement. 
The young man then proceeds in a rousing 
tirade—which will fairly bring the house 
down, I may say, if it’s well spoken—to de- 
nounce his father as an agent of the devil on 
earth and his doctrines as wholly satanic. 

“It transpires, to the astonishment and 

(Continued on page 94) 
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A CAMERA STUDY 3¥ COWARD STEICHEN 


Portrait of an American Family: 1924 


HE camera, since David O. Hill, seventy-five years ago, made it an artistic instrument, 

has been able to produce spiritual documents far more interesting than “ spirit-photog- 
raphy” Here we have a photograph of an American family, far more accurate, far 
more revealing, than any combination of faces and figures could be. These are not “high- 
toned uptown Persons’’; it is more likely that their Americanism began about 1919; but 
they are adapting themselves to the harsher and cruder side of American life, and creating 
beauty in the process. Framed in the lines and angles of the fire-escape. crowded by brick, 
threatened by angular shadows, its own vision broken by clothes-lines drawn across it, the 


central window is positively gallant in its plucky decency. Scrim curtains and the shade 
discreetly, but not too snobbishly, drawn make it the window of an interior to look out 
of, even if it be only at a backyard. The photographer has traced the element of beauty 
in common things; and his composition is of great interest, beginning with the slant at 
which the photograph was taken, accentuating the hard right-angles of the metal stairs 
and platforms by driving them slantwise into the wall, and ending with the pale uppef 
section and the tilted box on which the shadows come to an end. Not a small part of the 
effectiveness of this study lies in the fact that Mr. Steichen is also an accomplished painter 
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A Singular Golfing Conference 


The Indoor Golf School, So 


WAS present, the other day, at a scene 
| ee to me, which may perhaps be con- 

sidered typical of a new golfing age. This 
was a solemn conference—not so solemn, 
however, but that it was also cheerful and 
friendly—of the professionals constituting 
the staff of a golf school to discuss various 
uestions of theory and teaching. 

The golf school is, I fancy, an older and 
more familiar institution in America than it 
is with us in England; but it has now arrived 
here to stay. There are several in London, 
and one, particularly ambitious and well- 
appointed, with which I am acquainted, in 
Kensington. Here there are some eight or 
nine professionals hard at it all day long. 
Their pupils, each from his own separate tee, 
walled around with canvas so that no curious 
or intrusive eye can see him, smite ball after 
ball into a towering net some forty yards 
away. The busiest time, perhaps, is after 
dark on a winter’s afternoon, when pupils 
come in on their way home after the day’s 
work is done. The school is al] lit up, and the 
ball as it flies describes an arc of light as if 
some prodigal’s hand were flinging away 
flashing jewels into the darkness. 

With so many pupils to be taught, it struck 
those in command that it was essential to get, 
not a stereotyped uniformity of teaching, but 
certain broad principles established. It is 
clearly undesirable that all the learners, ir- 
respective of their ages (they range from 
83 to 6), or their girths, should be forced into 
the same mould; but neither must every 
teacher ride too hard, and at his own sweet 
will, his own particular hobby of grip or 
stance. 


Instruction by Preference 


S far as possible, each pupil stays with one 

teacher for his course of lessons; but this 
cannot always be. It would never do if a pupil 
were to come distressfully to the management, 
complaining that what A taught him as the 
holy writ of golf, B declared to be pernicious 
and impossible nonsense. 

Further, the teacher should be able to 
teach, in reason, what the pupils want to 
learn. If, for instance, the pupil wishes to 
coquette with the dangerous doctrine of the - 
“shut face”, the teacher must be capable of 
imparting it, even though it form no part of 

is own private creed. With a view, then, 
to the exchange of ideas and “tips” on various 
points of teaching, and to promote team 
spirit among the staff, these periodical con- 
ferences were instituted. 

The professionals come in after dinner in 
the evening, drink their glass of wine, smoke 
their pipes, and talk golf. The gentlemen who 
direct the school are friends of mine, and 
kindly asked me to come to dinner and assist 
afterwards at a conference. It was a very 
interesting experience, especially as, on this 
particular occasion, the great J. H. Taylor 
came, too, and was the leader of the talk, 
for he was bombarded with problems by a 
reverential gathering. 

_ There must always, I suspect, be some 
little difficulty on such occasions in setting 
the ball rolling with a fruitful topic. This 
time one of the Directors began by saying 


Prevalent in America, Gradually Becomes Established in England 


By BERNARD DARWIN 


that he had been reading a little book on golf 
by a well-known instructor. In it the author 
developed the theory that the golfing stroke 
was in reality a simple matter, when the art 
of “pronation” had been mastered. Pronation, 
being interpreted, means the turning or rolling 
over of the wrists and forearms at the begin- 
ning of the stroke. Once, said the author, this 
movement was acquired, so that the learner 
could take the club backwards and forwards 
correctly for no more than a half swing, all 
the rest would follow, for golf had yielded up 
her prime secret. 


A Typical Class Debate 


— brought J. H. Taylor at once onto 
the floor of the house. “Does he say 
that?” he exclaimed. “Then I beg leave 
emphatically to disagree with him.” He 
stood up, made as if to grasp an imaginary 
club, and went through the motions of an 
elongated putt. 

“Anybody can do that!” he said; “There is 
no difficulty about that! It is when they get 
up here”, raising his hands above his shoulder, 
“that they go wrong.” 

To this there was a general murmur of 
assent. 

“Yes,” said the head instructor, a Scot who 
has been teaching golf for thirty years, “it’s 
up there at the top that the stroke is made, 
and the mischief is done. It’s there that they 
go wrong with their wrists.” 

The professor of “pronation” having been 
dealt with, there came a moment’s silence, so 
I plunged in with a question. I asked the 
assembled pundits whether they taught a 
deliberate relaxing of the left hand at the top 
of the swing. Clearly, there must be some 
little relaxing there. If any one tries to make 
a full swing while keeping his left hand ab- 
solutely tight, he will find that his “pivot” 
is impeded, and that he can not complete the 
swing truly or easily. At the same time, to 
try too consciously to relax may lead to fatal 
exaggeration. 

Taylor declared that he certainly did relax 
his own left hand at the top and taught other 
people to do so, if the movement did not come 
naturally. The others were rather more 
guarded. They declared that many of the 
pupils who came to them at the school were 
ladies, complete beginners, with very weak 
fingers and wrists. It seemed sometimes 
almost hopeless to make them get any grip 
of the club at all. The first point was to 
make them not let go of the club, but hold 
on to it. Generally speaking, assembled 
wisdom was in favour of leaving that “relax- 
ing” of the left hand to come by,nature. In 
golfing, practice is frequently found to be the 
best of all possible teachers. 

That set us off on the general question 
of tight grips and light grips. It was 
pointed out that when we have hit our most 
soul-satisfying shot, when the feeling of touch 
and timing is perfect, when we seem to have 
hit the ball as easily as if we had been hitting 
a pat of butter, then at the end of the stroke 
the club is almost falling out of our hands. 
It was also agreed, alas! that this is a result 
which cannot be attained by taking thought, 
for if we think about it, we shall let go before 


we hit the ball, then dire calamity will follow. 

Taylor, however, was tremendously in- 
sistent on the importance of a light grip, and 
held up as an example Harry Vardon. The 
casual spectator would not think of a light 
grip in connection with Vardon, whose big, 
strong hands he might irreverently compare 
to legs of mutton. Yet Taylor said that 
Vardon has, in fact, the ‘most beautifully 
light and delicate grip of all golfers. 

Exactly how it happened I do not know, 
but we next found ourselves talking of that 
most elusive of all golfing mysteries, “timing”. 
One of the amateurs present—it was not I— 
boldly laid down that a good deal could be 
done by making the beginner swing his club, 
without a ball, and with the notion of timing 
predominant in his brain. He would thus 
gradually acquire, through his own sensations, 
something of the meaning and feeling of 
rhythm. He, furthermore, proposed to teach 
timing by means of the instrument called a 
metronome, used in the teaching of music. 
The learner could, thereby, he said, get a 
notion of the relative speeds of the backward 
and forward swings. 

To him Taylor answered in winged words. 
He was sceptical about the metronome, and 
was quite firm on the point that the essence 
of timing was the hitting of the ball at the 
right time; and, therefore, no man could 
practise it without something to hit. You 
could not tell whether you were timing when 
you only hit the empty air 


Natal Destiny in Golf 


AYLOR’S view seemed, indeed, to be 

that he who can time a ball is born, not 
made. What is timing? It is a will o’ the wisp. 
It is the wind that bloweth where it listeth. 
One day we have it; and on another day, 
though our shots may masquerade as decent 
ones enough, we have it not. It’s a, it’s a— 
what the devil is it? Those who have the 
“ball sense”, have it in a higher degree than 
others and have it oftener; and that is all. 
It sounds a despairing doctrine, does it not? 
I ventured to say that the learner could be 
taught, at any rate, to keep still and not to 
spring too soon onto his right toe on the way 
down. Yes, that might be so, but yet— 

On one point, everyone was agreed: that 
of all the shots that are mistimed, practically 
every one is hit too soon. The man who hits 
at the ball too late in golf, to all intents and 
purposes does not exist. In games, like tennis, 
with a moving ball, hitting too late is of course, 
common enough. Someone suggested that a 
moving ball was harder to hit than a stationary 
one, and the golfers rose as one man in defense 
of the supreme difficulty of their own game. 
If only the ball would come at you, they said, 
it would be easier to time. Taylor told us of 
an old Scottish golfer, a “scratch” player, as 
scratch was reckoned in those days, who used 
to play at Westward Ho! when Taylor was a 
caddie. As he waggled, he would gradually 
draw farther and farther back from the ball, 
and at last jump in at it and hit it away like a 
cricketer. “And he did hit it, too!” 

Naturally, an evening of golf talk could not 
pass without some mention of the “stiff left 

(Continued on page 90) 
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EOWARD THAYER MONROE KENDALL Evans 
ROBERT AMES 
One of the most popular 
juveniles in New York. His 
latest successful vehicle is 


DWIGHT FRYE sh 
“Six Characters in Search bl 
of an Author” and “Rita 
Coventry”’ disclosed this 








“Kelly’s Vacation”, a young actor’s talent. He is gr 
comedy by Vincent Lawrence = appearing in ‘‘Sitting Pretty” sti 
\ FLORENCE VANDAMM : 
GEORGES RENAVENT (Center) MORGAN FARLEY (Lower Center) CO 
A popular young French actor appearing ‘Fata Morgana’’, a new Theatre Guild be 
with Ina Claire in ‘‘Grounds for Divorce”’, offering from the Hungarian of Ernst Vajda, co 
a witty and sophisticated comedy adapted is a cruel drama of adolescence; and Mr. ; 
by Guy Bolton from the Hungarian of Farley’s impersonation of the disappointed su 
Ernst Vajda, now playing on Broadway boy is poignant and finely drawn C0 
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NICKOLAS MURAY 


RAYMOND GUION (Left) 


Scarcely seventeen years old, 

but with a fine talent for 

scornful speech, Raymond 

Guion finds his perfect vehicle 

in “ The Potters”’, an engaging 

comedy of American family 
life by J. P. McEvoy 


PHILIP LEIGH (Right) 
Who, as the pathetic and in- 
effectual Dauphin in ‘Saint 
Joan’’, Bernard Shaw’s drama 
on Jeanne d’Arc, adds an- 3 
i i other to his growing list i ; 
of notable characteri-ations 
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Young Actors in New Broadway Plays 


A Group of Talented Young Players, Who Are Achieving Unusual Acclaim in Current Offerings 
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HE smart necktie 

of today is made of 

material with a bold 
design. The tie of a plain 
coloured material is not 
so smart as it was a 
season or two ago, when 
the shirt was the point 
of interest in colour and 
design. But today,smart 
shirting materials are very quiet in design, 
and those in solid blue, grey, or tan are worn by 
the most caretully turned-out men, in a colour 
matching the suit, and make an excellent 
background for a striking tie of bold design. 
When a solid coloured shirt is not worn, it is 
usually one of a striped material with a blue, 
tan, or grey background. In other words. this 
season the necktie is the striking feature of a 
man’s dress; not his shirt, as was the case a 





season or tWo ago. 

The most popular and representative pat- 
terns in silks and foulards for neckties are 
shown on this page. The popular imported 
English ties are mostly of the type illustrated 
at the top and centre of this page. The tie at 
the top left is usually seen in white or brown; 
that at the top right in dark blue, figured in 
gold or some equally striking contrasting 
shade; and the centre one in 
blue and white, or red and 
white. The foulard ties photo- 
graphed in the centre group are 
striking and bold in design and 
colour, but it is well to remem- 
ber that the most successful 
combination of tie, shirt and 
suit is that in shades of the one 
colour. 

No matter how striking the 
design of a necktie, or how 
many colours it may combine, 
the background of the material 





For day wear with a lounge suit, there is 
Nothing smarter for the conservatively 
dressed man than this shirt with semi- 
stiff, pleated bosom, starched collar at- 
tached, and starched double cuffs 





above. 


For the Well Dressed Man 


Notes on the Present Fashion in Ties, Collars, and Shirts. as Reflected in 


the Smart New York Shops 


should match the shirt and suit, for the rule of 
wearing a blue shirt with a blue suit, a tan 
shirt with a brown suit, and a grey one with a 
grey suit, is hard to improve on, and is very 
smart at the moment. 

The low, starched collar is undoubtedly the 
smart neckwear for town. Though collars are 
still worn in a coloured material to match the 
shirt, they are not so smart as the more con- 
servative white starched collar which we have 
been wearing. The general rule is a double 
collar for day and a wing collar for the evening. 
Wing collars are also worn in the day by older 
men, but it is so unpopular with the younger 
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The distinctive designs in neck- 
tie silks illustrated at the top 
of the page, above centre and 
at right and left, are examples 
of the smartest ties, both in 
foulards and imported English 
silks, that are most fashion- 
able at present 





Among the most interesting foulard and crépe ties are these selected 


they will be worn, for the sake of a harmonious appearance 





The second from the left and that at the extreme right are in 
tones of brown and tan. The first, third, and fourth are figured in black 
and white on a pearl grey ground, while the fifth from the left is gaily 
spotted in orange, green, and black on a brown ground 
extremely popular this spring. 


a colour which is 
In selecting foulard ties, it is wise to 
select them in a matching colour with the suits and shirts with which 


man for day wear that it 
has been discarded by 
many in favour of the 
low double collar for 
wear with the morning 
coat. 

Since fashion is more 
and more directed by the 
practical mind, many 
details of the etiquette 
of dress of vesterday have been discarded, and 
certain prejudices have given way in favour of 
what is considered most comfortable. This is 
the reason that the low starched collar is now 
worn with the morning coat, and also why the 
latest sport shirt with collar attached, has a 
long, pointed collar with a narrow opening 
which may be fastened with a gold pin. The 
style of collar which is held in place by a pin is 
far neater than the collar which buttons down 
at the points or is held down by a loop on the 
under side through which the tie is run. The 
collar with long points makes the use of a pin 
possible, because the collar with short points 
does not allow sufficient material to encircle 
the knot of the tie, hold the pin, and leave 
free space to finish off the collar nicely. 

The sport shirt for strictly country wear 
usually is made with a wrist band instead of a 
double cuff, as it is more in 
keeping with the “air” of country 
clothes; but the soft shirt with 
collar attached, which is worn 
in town in summer, is_ better 
iooking with a double cuff held 
by links. The shirt with semi- 
suff double cuffs will be found 
very practical for the business 
man who is all day at his desk. 
for a starched cuff does not soil 
as readily as a soft one. Here is 
another example of a change 
in fashion which is practical. 








The lates. thing in sport shirts with collar 
attached, is a solid blue, or blue and white. 
striped oxford shirt, with long points to 
the collar. This cut of collar should be 
fastened with a small, gold pin 
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The one button, single-breasted jacket is 
something new; and it is particularly smart 
when worn with a double-breasted waist- 
coat. Broad shoulders, pleated trousers, 
and short jackets are other features of this 
model ‘“‘ Broad-More”’ (from Stein Bloch) 





A smart sport model called ‘‘Skokie’’ reflects 
the popular combination of a belted sport 
jacket in a plain-coloured material and 
knickerbockers of a matching colour with 
cross-bar design (from Hirsh, Wickwire) 
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Sketches by CARL HASLAM 


“Strand’’, at the left, is atwo button single-breasted sacque suit exactly copied from the 
creation of a well known London tailor. The shoulders are extremely broad, with a 
welted seam at the join of sleeve and shoulders, and the extra fullness about the arm- 
holes-—a detail of importance in English clothes. The double-breasted model at right, 
“Drury Lane ”’, also embodies these features. (Models from Goodman & Suss) 


Vanity Fair Makes a Selection of Correctly Cut 


With Our Guidance and a Little Judgment, a Man May Select Ready-to- Wear 
Clothes Which have the Same Excellence of Cut as those Made by the Best 
and Most Expensive Custom Tailors 
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‘*Avenue” is another example of the well-cut sacque suit with a short jacket and a 
long roll to the lapel. ‘“‘Harvard”’ is a double-breasted sacque suit with broad shoulders 
and a well-fitted body line. It has a medium short jacket, with properly spaced buttons, 
and the latest feature in smartly cut clothes, which is an absence of flaps on the 
side pocket. It is a very smart and pleasing garment. (Models from ‘Society Brand’’) 


Ready-to-Wear Clothes for the Well Dressed Man 


Double-Breasted and Two Button Single-Breasted Jackets, Double-Breasted 
Waistcoats and Full Trousers are the Most Noteworthy Features in the Cut 
of Smart Clothes at the Moment 


Further Information Concerning Any of the Articles Mentioned on These Pages Will be Furnished Upon Request 
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A properly cut English suit, from which 

this model was copied, has a jacket which 

appears to be closely fitting, but comfortable. 

Here, again, is the reflection of the popular 

two button jacket with a long roll to the lapel 

and no flaps to the pockets. (Model from 
Marshall Field) 





“Brighton” lives up to the latest standards 

in the cut of a correctly made double-breasted 

sacque suit, with the result that it is both 

conservative and very smart. It has broad 

shoulders and full trousers. (Model from 
Hickey Freeman) 
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Short Wheelbases for Long Pocketbooks 


A Consideration of the Growing Popularity, for Town Use, of Small, Light Cars Among the Well-to-Do 


fellow owned; and too often it was the 

one that generally passed you on every 
steep hill. But now you are quite liable, if 
you are sensible, to own one yourself. 

Consequently, from one of opprobrium, the 
word flivver has become transformed into a 
term signifying sensibility, efficiency, economy, 
reliability, and comfort, and may mean, in 
the popular vernacular, any car 
having a wheelbase shorter than 
110 inches and costing less than 
$1000 or $1200. “Efficiency, re- 
liability and comfort, in a car of 
that kind?” your friend who owns 
only large cars will say, thus un- 
consciously divulging, not only his 
own ignorance of motor car devel- 
opment, but also one of the reasons 
for traffic congestion in our larger 
cities. 

Back in. the old days, the effort 
of automobile designers was concen- 
trated on producing engines and 
cars that would run. When this 
difficulty was mastered, power, 
speed, comfort, and reliability were 
sought after. Because of the 
rather crude manufacturing and 
designing methods of those days, 
such qualities could only be ob- 
tained by mass—a mass of iron 
in the engine, a mass of springs 
and leather in the upholstery, and 
considerable weight of gears and 
steel supports for axles and frame. 
Thus, the most comfortable, luxurious, power- 
ful and reliable cars which have ever been 
produced are those in which light weight and 
saving in space occupied on the road were the 
last objects sought by the designers. And so, 
as roominess spells comfort and luxury, even 
today our most expensive and desirable cars, 
so far as restful transportation is concerned, 
are those of longer wheelbase and compara- 
tively heavy weight. 


\ FLIVVER used to be the car the other 


UT with the world and his wife owning a 

car, and with the use of automobiles in- 
creasing in far greater proportion than the 
additional construction of country highways 
and city streets, luxurious comfort cannot be 
the sole criterion of motor car desirability. 
An automobile is made to ride in—and you 
are not riding if you are continually stalled 
in traffic. Therefore, while the large, luxurious 
limousine may be well suited to suburban and 
open country travel, its use for city trans- 
portation should be supplemented by the 
modern car, open or closed, of short wheel- 
base, ready response to the throttle and brakes, 
and short steering or turning radius. There- 
fore, no man able to maintain a large, luxuri- 
ous, high-priced car can well afford to be 
without this supplementary means of trans- 
portation for congested traffic. 

The average business man of today knows, 
or rather, likes to believe, that time is money. 
Is he saving money, then, if he must search 
for ten or fifteen minutes for a parking space 
wide enough at the curb to accommodate his 
heavy sedan of inordinately long wheelbase? 
He may pass by several spaces between other 


By H. W. SLAUSON 


parked cars which will not offer him sufficient 
room, while his neighbour in his short wheel- 
base car can park in any one of those spaces. 
A foot added to the length of a wheelbase of 
a car may not change its appearance so much 
as the proverbial inch added to the end of a 
man’s nose, but it will interfere with its move- 
ment in business society even more—for man 
no longer travels “on his face”, but a car re- 





THE NEW OAKLAND SIX 


The enclosed roadster is a cozy and convenient vehicle for two, having the 
advantages of both closed and open cars, and with the ample luggage-carrying 
space at the rear may be used for extensive touring, as well as for town driving 


quires a definite amount of space in which 
even to stand still. It is a fact that must be 
admitted, even by youthful motorists. 

Narrow channels are not suited for trans- 
Atlantic liners, and so the small car can 
pick its way through traffic with more ease 
and comfort than can a large automobile 
manoeuvre in the maelstroms and transporta- 
tion currents of street intersections. ‘The small 
car of quick “pick-up” and ready response to 
the steering wheel can dart through an opening, 
turn a sharp corner and continue on its way, 
while the longer car of the hook-and-ladder 
truck type will still be waiting for an opening. 

It has been said that New York will be a 
wonderful city, “if they ever get it finished”, 
and with the torn-up condition of the streets of 
any large municipality for conduit, sewer, 
water main and pavement repairs, a long 
stretch of unbroken surface is considered 
unusual. An excavation is frequently neces- 
sary in the middle of the street or close to the 
curb, leaving space which would stall a large 
car because of the necessity for too sharp a 
turn. Here, the short turning radius and ready 
responsiveness of the modern, small car again 
help to keep traffic moving and to reduce the 
congestion which is becoming so serious in 
the majority of our cities. 

But, granted that the small car can manoeu- 
vre more easily, and thereby progress in 
traffic which would stall a larger vehicle, the 
expensive car owner may doubt that the $1000 
sedan can possess speed, power, reliability, 
and comfort in sufficient amounts to arouse 
his interest. We will not claim that the 2200 
pound sedan can carry the owner over rough 


country roads and through hard riding detours 
with the same amount of bodily comfort as 
will be found in the longer wheelbase, 5009 
pound and $8000 car; but, for short runs over 
smooth city streets and hard-surfaced country 
highways, this new brand of motor efficiency 
does contain a remarkable degree of all of the 
qualities which heretofore have made only 
the large and heavycar the rich man’s vehicle, 

If you would convince yourself 
of power, speed, and reliability, 
look at the motor, for example: 
four or six cylinders, compact in 
design, high speed, perfect balance, 
and refinements of mechanical 
design and workmanship found 
only in the most expensive cars 
of a few years ago. Certainly, the 
engine looks small, for it is small; 
but with light weight of moving 
parts and high speeds of riding, 
comparatively high power can now 
be obtained from a small mass, 
Furthermore, these cars are so 
light that a horsepower, sufficient 
for only twenty to twenty-five 
miles an hour in the large cars, is 
adequate for speeds of from fifty- 
five to sixty in those of lesser 
weight and smaller air resistance. 

The high gear performance ofsuch 
cars, too, is equally gratifying, for 
theymayamblealong in direct speed 
at three or four miles an hour and 
yet be ready to bound forward at 
the instant the accelerator or hand- 
throttle is touched. Here, again, the light 
weight offers so little resistance to overcome, 
that such a car is equally as responsive as its 
big brother provided with double the amount 
of actual power developed by the engine. 


; iw same design which makes for power 
and performance from a small, compact 
engine, also produces reliability. Adequate, 
positive oiling systems provide sufficient 
lubrication with a minimum of attention re- 
quired from the owner, and such features of 
design combined produce long life, with but 
little expense for repairs and overhauling. 
It costs money to move a ton of freight— 
but it costs considerably more to move two 
tons. It is but natural, therefore, that the oper- 
ating costs of the small, light car should be 
proportionately less than that of the heavier 


vehicle. Gasoline mileages of the type of car: 


which we have in mind may run as high as 
twenty-five or thirty miles to the gallon, and 
will probably average better than twenty under 
proper conditions of traffic. When traffic 1s 
heavy and stops are frequent, of course, the 
mileage will not be so high; but even here, the 
proportion in favour of the small, light car 1s 
actually increased, for it can work its way In 
and out and be continually moving forward, 
while a large car may be standing still with 
its engine throbbing and thus consuming 
gasoline, waiting for an opening sufficient for 
its size and turning ability. 

And to the saving in gasoline cost may be 
added that of tires and general overhauling 
expense. 31% and q inch tires cost but one-half 

(Continued on page 90) 
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THE DODGE SEDAN 


(Above) The sedan with four doors. 
giving easy access to both front and rear 
seats, is no longer exclusive with high 
priced cars. This type of body will be 
found on cars selling well under $1500 
































THE NEW OLDSMOBILE SIX 


(Above) No matter how many large 
and luxurious cars a family may own, 
the easy-turning, small car will prove a 
valuable addition to the “fleet” 
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quate, Six-cylinder closed cars available at 
ficient prices in the neighbourhood of $1000 
: and even less, are one of the sensations 
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\eavier (Below) The sedan offers a large and 
attractive expanse of window space 
of car * and gives open car visibility and 
igh as closed car protection against the 
n and elements, while in summer the forced 
’ draught makes it cooler and even 
under more agreeable than the open car 
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THE CHEVROLET SEDAN 


Over the hard-surfaced pavements of 

our modern cities and suburbs, the 

small, light car is wonderfully easy- 

riding and comfortable, and is always 
ready for business 


THE STAR SEDAN 


(Below) If anything were needed to 
popularize motoring, it is the advent 
of the reliable, low priced, small car 
which may either supplement the 
larger and more luxurious vehicle, 
or which may serve as a predecessor 
of the eventual purchase of the latter 
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VANITY FAIR 


Mind Reading at Auction Bridge 


A Few Hints Explaining How Experts Manage to See Through the Backs of the Cards 


SYCHOLOGISTS tell us that the un- 
Prince eye cannot count more than six 

things at a glance. What the practised 
eye is capable of is almost beyond belief. The 
spectators in a Chinese gambling house, who 
sit in the gallery overlooking the fan-tan 
table, can tell you how many beans will be 
left before the banker has counted more than 
half of the handful taken from the bowl. I 
have seen pupils of Catherine Aiken count 
sixteen chalk circles on the back of a black- 
board that was turned round so quickly that 
I had not time to realize they were circles, 
much less to count them. 

“Cavendish” used to say that the test of a 
good whist player was how far down the suit 
he could remember. He admitted that any 
ordinary player could count aces and kings, 
but very few could remember that a seven 
was the best left of a suit. To the majority of 
players, the small cards that fall to the tricks 
are just so many evidences that no one revoked, 
nothing more. If a player leads a king and his 
partner drops the jack, that means something; 
but the difference between following suit with 
the trey or the eight is not noticed, and cer- 
tainly is not thought about. 

There are a number of excellent bridge 
players who have the reputation of being able 
to see through the backs of the cards. This 
is because they are able to name certain cards 
in certain hands which have not been played, 
and very often to name the exact number of a 
suit held by a given player, although that suit 
has never been mentioned in the bidding and 
has not been either led or discarded, and in 
spite of the fact that you know they did not 
see the cards. 


jp the average player, this looks like mind 
reading; yet he does precisely the same thing 
in a smaller way, and by the exercise of the 
same faculties, but in less degree. You lead a 
small card to your partner from a queen-high 
suit. Dummy puts on the jack, and your 
partner plays a small card. You do not need 
to be a mind reader to infer that he has 
neither ace nor king, and that both those cards 
are with the declarer. If you lead a suit twice 
to establish it, and your partner gets in and 
does not lead it, you need not be able to see 
through the backs of his cards to learn that he 
has none of your suit left in his hand. 

It is nothing but the extension of these 
principles, joined to certain powers of analysis 
and elimination acquired by long practice at 
the bridge table, which enables the expert to 
read situations that are so far beyond the 
grasp of the average player that they seem like 
magic. 

As all these “card reading” feats are based 
on inferences from facts which the average 
player does not observe, or, if he observes 
them, does not think about them, a few 
examples of how this apparently uncanny 
knowledge is acquired may be interesting. 
Here is a deal played at fifteen tables. 

Z dealt and bid no trump. All passed, and 
A led the deuce of hearts; B played the seven 
and Z won with the king or ace. At most tables, 
Z started right in on the diamonds, instead of 
clearing the suit in which there was only one 
honour against him. The finesse of the queen 


By R. F. FOSTER 





Problem LIX 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. Y 
and Z want all the tricks. How do they 
get them? The solution will be found in 
the June issue of Vanity Fair. 











held, and B discarded the encouraging spade 
nine. In order to prevent A from making both 
king and jack of diamonds, dummy led the 
jack of clubs, so as to retain command of both 
the major suits. The finesse lost to the queen, 
and A led the queen of spades, won by Z with 
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the ace. The ten of diamonds was covered by 
the jack, and the ace won. Y then made his 
three clubs, but stopped at two odd on the 
hand. 

The experts did not play the hand that way. 
The opening lead of the lowest heart marks A 
with four only, so B has four. Z led the club 
king, dropping the queen. This marks A with 
no more clubs; and as he had no five-card suit 
to lead against the no-trumper, he must have 
four diamonds and four spades. Therefore, 
B has no diamonds, five spades, and had four 
clubs. 

With this information as to the eact dis- 
tribution of all four of the suits, Z proceeds to 





make a little slam, instead of two odd only. 
Instead of going on with the clubs, he leads the 
five of diamonds; and when A naturally plays 
the trey, Z plays the four from dummy, 
B’s discard does not matter now. Z continues 
with the nine of diamonds. Dummy will duck 
this also, if A does not cover with the jack 
which the queen wins. Z gets in again with 
the ace of spades to lead the deuce of diamonds 
and make both ace and eight in dummy. The 
heart lead puts Z in to make the fifth diamond 
and three more clubs, losing one spade trick 
at the end. 


. gwrw is an example in which the bidding 
helped a little toward figuring out the 
situation. 
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Z dealt and bid two spades, overcalled by A 
with three hearts, which all passed. Y led the 
club king, following the usual convention to 
show an ace-king suit before leading his 
partner’s suit. A trumped the club, noting that 
Z played the nine. 

Three rounds of trumps followed, dummy 
discarding clubs. Up to this point, probably 
every table played the hand in the same way. 
The usual play after this was to put dummy in 
with a spade and lead the jack of diamonds to 
coax a cover, as game cannot be lost, no matter 
how the cards lie. The result is that Y makes 
a trick with the ten of diamonds, and A loses 
a spade, stopping at five odd. 

The players who knew how to read cards 
made a grand slam on this hand, and nothing 
could stop them. A reads the situation this 
way. Y did not assist the spades, in spite of 
his strong club suit, so he was probably short 
in spades, and Z’s bid showed six or seven. 
Z’s nine of clubs looks like the beginning of an 
echo to show the queen, as Y would probably 
have bid the clubs, if he had six of them, to 
the ace king queen, if only as a pusher. AsZ 
held three hearts and it looks as if he had three 
clubs, he can not have more than one diamond. 


Now comes the reasoning out of the situa- 
tion. If Z’s only diamond is the king, it 
will fall to the ace. If Z’s only diamond is not 
the king, then Y’s king is safe from attack, 
and must make a trick, no matter how A plays; 
therefore, A can lose nothing by leading the 
ace, the finesse being entirely unnecessary. 
It is easy to see that after dropping the king, 
all dummy’s diamonds make, and A gets 4 
discard of his losing spade, grand slam, instead 
of five odd only. 
(Continued on page 86) 
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The soup which 
is also served 
as a meal ! 
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Cam PBELL SOUP ComPANY aif 
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Soup for health— 
every day! 


Baby lima beans, the very pick of the gardens. 
Dainty peas, sweet and tempting. Country 
Gentlemen corn. Tomatoes bathed in sunshine 
and red-ripened on the vines. I’m like the car I drive~ 
I’m energy alive. 


; And all I d 
Sweet potatoes and white potatoes selected to lndiukend seed 


meet the strict Campbell’s standard. Chantenay es 
carrots, the world’s best. Turnips. Chopped - _ 





celery and cabbage. Okra, for its delicious flavor. & fm, 
Alphabet macaroni. Plump grains of choice ((ax$ 

barley. A touch of onion and leek, just to sea- Se Ry I 

son. Fresh herbs grown on our own farms all the he. S | 


year round. 


And all blended in Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
with a rich broth of beef—invigorating, appetiz- 24 Inds 


ing, builder of strength and good digestion! 
12 cents a can 


Luncheon Dinner Supper 
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VANITY FAIR 


Ode io the Fads of Yesteryear 


A Lament, Not too Pathetic, for the Glories of Temps Jadis 


H, where are the fads of vestervear— 

(re frenzied fancies that inflamed our hor- 
mones; 

The rages and the heroes and the cults 

That thrilled us for a fevered space 

With pangs of esoteric yearning 

And nympholeptic raptures? 


Where, oh where, is Maeterlinck— 
The Purple Father of the Drama League, 
Who erstwhile wooed our souis with mystic symbols? 
And where is the straight-front corset, and Free 
Silver; 


The psychopathic Strindberg, and the science of 


eugenics? 
Where are the White Slave pamphlets, 
The peg-top trousers, and the racy Vice Reports? 
And where is Eucken, and the Twilight Sleep; 
Progressive eucher, and the tripled tomes 


Of ‘‘Jean Christophe’’? 


Oh, whither has departed 
Dr. Cook—immortalizer of the gumdrop; 


Be a Columnist! 


No Education Necessary! 


You Can Learn to Be a Columnist in a Day! 


RE yov tired of being a FAILURE and 
A worse HARD for a mere pittance? 

Why not be a cotumnist? The de- 
mand is ENORMOUS, the RETURNS ASTOUNDING! 
Others can do it; why not you? 

Be a COLUMNIST, young man, and get your 
name in the papers! Other CoLUMNisTs will 
print your name every day, because you will 
print the names of other COLUMNISTS every 
day! 

Every newspaper HAS TO HAVE A COLUMN- 
Ist. Newspaper proprietors are paying the 
HIGHEST PRICES for these great, SELF-MADE 
GENIUSES! 

In addition to the HIGHEST SALARIES—more 
money than the big movie stars are paid— 
you will RECEIVE handsome PRESENTS of 
automobiles, gold watches, yachts, silk shirts, 
neckties, diamond rings, Mah Jong sets, and 
aeroplanes every day by printing the names of 
persons who are crazy to have their names 
printed in COLUMNISTS’ COLUMNs! 

You don’t have to do any work. Eager 
CONTRIBUTORS will fill your column for you 
every day, and you need not pay them ONE 
PENNY! In fact, you can make them pay 
YOU, either in MONEY or in COSTLY PRESENTS 
as enumerated above. 

You will LUNCH every day AT THF ALGON- 
QUIN HOTEL with the other COLUMNISTS, and 
will be pointed out to sightseers. 

GERTRUDE ATHERTON and other GREAT 
NOVELISTS will write about you in their best 
selling books. Burton Rascor will attack 
you. ALEXANDER Woo L.cort wi!] fawn upon 
you. You will become famous over night. 


By WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT 


And Dowieism, and the “perfect woman"’, and the 
solemn clubs 

That probed for hidden truths in Browning? 

And whence has gone Tagore 

The Ella Wheeler Wilcox of the Orient ; 

And Billy Sunday, and the hobble-skirt, 

And Bergson with his sugar-coated wares; 

And Maggie Kline, and old Bob Ingersoll, 

And Mission furniture, and Patience Worth—the 
literary spook? 


Where now is Max Nordau— 
That reigning genius of the Sunday Supplement? 
And where is Fletcherism, and the peek-a-boo 
waist, 
And the cake-walk, and Godev’s ‘Ladies Book”’, 
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And Sultzer, and “September Morn’’? 


Where is Ellen Key—the Hannah More of love and 
marriage; 

And“ Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom-de-aye,’”” and 
Montessori? 

And where is ping-pong, and Delsarte, 

And the al dithyrambs of Herbert Kaufman? 


Madame 





No Capital Required! 


By ROY L. McCARDELL 


You will become a HIGHLY PAID contributor 
to LiFe and Vanity Farr, and articles will be 
printed about you in EVERY issue of these 
GREAT PERIODICALS of national circulation, 
together with YOUR PICTURE, with the index 
digit of your right hand pressed firmly against 
your INTELLECTUAL brow! 

People will think you think GREA$ THOUGHTS, 
when they see these pictures and realize that 
you are a CELEBRATED COLUMNIST. 

You will be invited to theatrical FIRST 
NIGHTS and receive complimentary tickets to 
the great PRIZE FIGHTS and ALL the BASEBALL 
GAMES. Head-waiters in the restaurants and 
cabarets will speak to you as if vou were a 
gentleman. 

People will be proud to know you! 

Look At This List! 

Don Marguis, the Columnist in the New 
York Tribune, gets $500,000 a year. He was 
once a section hand on a Georgia railroad, and 
a poor farmer boy before he took up COLUMN- 
ING. 

FRANKLIN P. Apams, the Columnist on the 
New York World, was once selling insurance 
in Chicago. He resolved to be a COLUMNIST, 
and now you see his name EVERYWHERE, 
especially in other COLUMNISTS’ COLUMNS. 

Hrywoop Broun was only a baseball re- 
porter, and not a very good one at that; now 
Mayor Hylan contributes to Heywood Broun’s 
COLUMN in the New York World, and Hey- 
wood Broun SNEERS at him! 

H. I. Puitirps was the CoLuMNIST on the 
New York Globe. Frank A. Munsey, owner of 
the New York Herald and Sun, bought the 


And where, oh where, is Parson Wagner— 
The prophet of the ‘‘simple life”’; 
And where, now, is Eusapia Palladino, 
The detachable cuff, and the Emanuel Move- 
ment? 
And where is Esperanto, and Tom Thumb, 
And the picture hat, and William Travers Jerome: 
And Dr. Sylvanus Stall—the savior of the young; 4 
And paper-bag cookery? . 
And where, too, is the pyrographic art, 
With its burnt-wood plaques and leather sofa pilloys 
Adorned with Indian heads and uplift mottoes? oe 


Gone, all gone—the mournful victims of a fickle 
world— 
Eclipsed by newer fads and furores— 
By Freud, and pogo poles, and classic dancing, 
Go-getters, H. G. Wells, and interstitial glands, . .. 


But these will also pass on to Valhalla 
And other rages then will sweep the land, 
And other great Messiahs will arise, 

And have their little fling— 
And go... =» 


Earn a Million a Year! 


No Competition! 


Globe SIMPLY TO SECURE the COLUMN of H. I. 
Phillips. Phillips fled in the night, but Frank 
A. Munsey secured an INJUNCTION, and 
Phillips has gone to Europe TO SPEND THE 
MILLIONS he has made, pending the court’s 
decision as to whether or not he has been 
SoLD DowN THE RIVER TO MUNSEY. 

Roy K. Movutron was a clerk in a Detroit 
hardware store. He now receives a million 
dollars a year as coLumNist of the New 
York Mail. 

BipE DupLEY was a telegraph operator, 
working for a meagre salary on a Kansas rail- 
road at a tank town depot. HE STUDIED UNDER 
ELMER J. Crutcu, and now he is a COLUMNIST 
known all over the world and RICH BEYOND 
THE DREAMS OF AVARICE 


HIS MEANS you! 
Send for the Elmer J. Crutch Columnist 
Correspondence School’s FREE BOOKLET “How 
to Become A Columnist.” 
Be Famous! Be weattuy! Be provp! 
Secure a position of DIGNITY, RICHES, and 
INDEPENDENCE, and obtain for YOURSELF all 
the RECOGNI7ED ADVANTAGES enjoyed only by 
the SELECT and CELEBRATED COLUMNISTS. 
Remember! you DO NOT NEED AN EDUCA 
TION! YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DO ANY WORK. 
Sign on the dotted line. 


THE ELMER J. CRUTCH 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
FOR NEWSPAPER COLUMNISTS 


The Elmer J. Crutch Building 
Hicksville, Ohio 
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SENT WITH satisfaction and greeted with 
gratitude. The box of chocolates with indi- 
viduality, charm, prestige. 

That happy assortment of Whitman’s 
which goes into millions of homes for 
everyday use. Bought also as a gift it is 


Sampler |! 


always appropriate for anniversaries, for a 
hostess, for any occasion when the giving of 
candy is a happy thought. The SAMPLER 
is sold in all those selected stores, one in 
nearly every neighborhood, that are agents 
for the sale of Whitman’s. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolute, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
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Need Strong Guards — 


The owner of the better car has more to 
lose by collisions than other motorists. He 
runs the greater risk in traffic. Everywhere 
you find him protecting his car investment 
with Biflex. 


Keep the new car new, safe from the minor 
mishaps that soon make a new car old. 
Guard it with Biflex. You can trust to Biflex 
—a continuous, rebounding spring of finest 
steel. Its great up-and-down bumping 
surface takes blows from any angle, prevents 
interlocking with bumpers of other heights. 
The full-looped ends give maximum flexi- 
bility, absorb terrific shocks—an advantage 
peculiar to Biflex construction. 


Engineers find that the new 1924 model 
Riflex Bumper gives 14% more protection 
than its forerunners. The bumper is wider; 
a deeper curve in the looped ends makes 
the latest Biflex model, even more than 
before, the supreme achievement in bumper 
protection. 


There is a Biflex Bumper, with special 
brackets, for every car, scientifically pro- 
portioned to size and weight of the car. 
Priced from $18 to $28. Insist on Biflex, 
the original. If any dealer cannot supply 
you, write us direct. 


Biflex Bumpers and Brackets 
are fully guaranteed. They 
are protected by U.S. patents. 


THE BIFLEX CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS . 
Export Department, 130 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Billex 


Cushion Bumper 
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A REMARKABLE BRITISH TOURING CAR 
The Vauxhall-Velox, a remarkably speedy English touring car which is put 
out by one of the oldest engineering firms in England. It has a four- 
cylinder, overhead valve motor, which develops 112 h.p. and has no period 
— of vibration at any speed, is guaranteed to make 100 miles an hour, and is 
equipped with four-wheel brakes 


European Motoring 
By JOHN PRIOLEAU 





ie AR buying in Europe is particularly a car put out by one of the oldest en- 

interesting just now. There is a gineering firms in the country, which 
| class of buyers growing up over started out many years ago in real speed 
| here which show a preference for the cars. Indeed, even so far back as 1912, 
American scheme of having non-con- this firm marketed its first “Velox” model 
| vertible, closed cars only. In fact, some with a guarantee of 100 miles an hour! 
| of your machines, which have been selling Think of the cars we used twelve years 








over here for the past few years, have 
made some impression. But, as Vanity 
Fair’s motor readers will perhaps sur- 
mise, the lines of American coach work 
do not seem to satisfy the European eye 
always, much as some of our European 
bodies strike the American as having 
less attractive lines than their own 
cars. Yet, one or two of your coaches— 
and those not necessarily of the most 
costly sort—have helped establish a 
definite fashion for our 1924 body build- 
ing. Our adaptations are called “saloons” 
here; and, except that your rectangular 
lines are avoided, are quite similar to 
your models, 

There is also an enormous class in 
Europe which buys a type of car which 
is practically unknown to the American 
motorist. I mean by this the light, four- 
seated passenger car, with a very small 
high-speed, high-efficiency engine, with 
four and sometimes six cylinders. In 
refinement of action, silence, and average 
speed, the best makes of this class are, 
I should say, the equal of your auto- 
mobiles of twice the power and three 
times the cost. 

During the past three years, this type 
has developed miraculously; and at the 
present moment, the 11 h.p. “family” 
car, costing at existing rates $1000 or 
less, is by far the most popular car in 
England, France, and Italy, and is 
rapidly being put into large scale produc- 
tion. One great English firm, Morris 
Motors, Ltd., is today producing an 
average of some 500 cars a week, and is 
prepared to increase production to 1,000 
weekly for 1924. This car is of such 
remarkable interest that I propose to 
give you a description of it in my next 
letter to Vanity Fair. Of course, a 
thousand cars a week from one factory 
may not amount to much in Amer- 
ica, but it is not a bad showing for 
England. 

There is a distinct revival of speed 
worship over here, and people have 
begun to ask again, “What will she 
make, cut loose?” Coupled with this 
curiosity, there is a firm desire for ade- 
quate weatherproof protection, and, as 
a result, there is often to be seen on our 
highways a car which is capable of more 
than seventy-five miles an hour under 
a full load, fitted with a light but luxu- 


| rious saloon. 


Among the most famous of these 


| English fast cars is the Vauxhall-Velox, 





ago, and you can imagine the brains 
which were needed to design any tourer 
which could, really and truly, exceed 
sixty on a first class road. ’ 

The Velox is still guaranteed to do its 
100 miles an hour on Brooklands track, 
Quite recently a speed fan ordered one 
of these cars on condition that it would 
attain that actual speed. In the teeth 
of a strong wind, it touched 105. It is 
probably the fastest genuine touring car 
in the world. 

I write, perhaps, too enthusiastically 
for an impartial critic; but any one who 
has handled one of these Vauxhall cars, 
if only for half an hour, will agree with 
me that, for pure zest of driving, there 
is no car in the world to beat it. Its 
steering is as smooth and effortless as 
that of a boat; its engine has no vibration- 
period at any speed; its springs absorb 
ordinary road inequalities as a sponge 
soaks up water; and its brakes are as 
nearly perfect as one can expect in this 
world. You can drive it through dense 
traffic with all the ease of the 11 hp. 
Morris; and when you are out of the 
“thick”, a very slight pressure on the 
accelerator sends the speed indicator 
needle past the 50 mark. You think 
you are doing about 30. 


TS four-cylinder engine, with a bore 

of 98 mm.and a stroke of 140 mm.,has 
a Treasury h.p. rating of 23.8, 
actually develops 112 h.p. It has over- 
head valves and front-wheel brakes. 
Although the actual type is ten years 
old, the 1924 edition is so remarkable a 
car in every respect that I make no 
apology for writing at such length about 
it. So sure are its makers of its depend- 
ability and strength of construction that 
they guarantee it against all failure for 
one year, at home and overseas. When 
you think of some of our colonial roads, 
this means a great deal. 

Motorists, no less than the general 
public, are congratulating themselves 
over here in England on_ the 
public-spirited action recently taken by 
the leading gasoline firms and tire 
dealers in removing voluntarily their 
hideous advertisements from the fields 
bordering the main roads out of London. 
Ever since the War, the English country- 
side has been continually more and more 
disfigured and blotted out by these 
commercial nightmares. Gasoline dis- 
plays” are chromatic crimes over here. 
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Painted for 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
by Neysa McMein 





“Contentment” — Absolute contentment in her 


motor car choice is reserved for the 
woman who owns a New V-63 Cadillac. 


No feeling of dissatisfaction mars her motor- 
ing pleasure; no desire besets her for 
any car other than the one she possesses. 


Its rich, distinctive beauty, dominant in 
any company, is a never failing source of 
delight to her. 

The comfort of its deep, soft cushions, its 


ease and evenness of travel, and its won- 
derful facility of operation anc control, 


all contribute to her joy of ownership. 


She takes special satisfaction in the safety 
afforded by Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes, 
and in the performance of the new 
harmonized and balanced V-Type eight 
cylinder engine—as smooth and quiet as 
it is powerful and dependable. 


Each succeeding ride in the New V-63 
Cadillac confirms her belief in its leadership. 


It is the car she desires, and the car she 
possesses, and therein lies the secret of her 
enviable motoring contentment. 





CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 








CADILLAC V-63 ROADSTER 
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Kaskel & Kaskel 


RECOMMEND 
for Golf and Outdoor Wear 





Sweaters and knitted jackets which skillfully combine 
warmth without undue bulk are appropriate for early 
Spring. (Left) Scotch woolen pullover in grey, tan or 
green. $32.50 (Center) Firmly knitted English Cardigan 
in grey, blue or heather brown $32.50. (Right) An un- 
usually attractive sweater of Silk and Wool in assorted 
mottled colors $20.00. 





Knickers correctly made—cut extra full which buckle 
at the knee. (Right) Homespun Linen is an unusual 
effect—made in Scotland in mottled tans, greens and 


greys $20.00. (Upper left) Medium weight woolen home- 


spunin grey ortan$20.00. (Lower left) Light weight flan- 
nel in plain checks or overplaids in camel, slate or black 
and white, $14.50. Caps to match, all materials $4.50. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


567 FIFTH AVENUE at 46th STREET, NEW YORK 
40 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 





VANITY FAR 


On Human Destiny 


(Continued from page 43) 


That, too, is quite simple. Man is pot- 
bound in his ideas. Then let him burst 
the pot that contains him. Ideally, he 
is pot-bound. His roots are choked, 
squeezed, and the life is leaving him, 
like a plant that is pot-bound and is 
gradually going sapless. 

Break the pot, then. 

But it’s no good waiting for the slow 
accumulation of circumstance to break 
the pot. That’s what men are doing 
today. They know the pot’s got to 
break. They know our civilization has 
got to smash, sooner or later. So they 
say: “Let it! But let me live my life 
first.” 

Which is all very well; but it’s a 
coward’s attitude. They say glibly: “Oh 
well, every civilization must fall at last. 
Look at Rome!” Very good: look at 
Rome. And what do you see? A mass 
of “civilized”, so-called Romans, airing 
their laissez-faire and laissez-aller senti- 
ments. And a number of barbarians, 
Huns, coming down to wipe them out, 
and expending themselves in the effort. 

What of the Dark Ages? What about 
the Dark Ages, when the fields of Italy 
ran wild as the wild wastes of the undis- 
covered world, and wolves and _ bears 
roamed in the streets of Lyons? 

Very nice! But what else? Look at 
the other tiny bit of a truth. Rome 
was pot-bound; the pot was smashed to 
atoms, and the highly developed Roman 
tree of life lay on its side and died. But 
not before a new, young seed had germi- 
nated. There in the spilt soil, small, hum- 
ble, almost indiscernible, was the little 
tree of Christianity. In the howling 
wilderness of slaughter and débacle, tiny 
monasteries of monks, too obscure and 
poor to plunder, kept the eternal light 
of man’s undying effort at consciousness 
alive. 

That is the essential history of the 
Dark Ages, when Rome fell. We talk as 
if the flame of human courage and per- 
spicacity had, in this time, gone out 
entirely, and that it miraculously popped 
into life again, out of nowhere, later on. 
Fusion of races, new barbaric blood, etc. 
Blarney! The fact of the matter is that 
the exquisite courage of brave men goes on 
in an unbroken continuity, even if some- 
times the thread of flame becomes very 
thin. The exquisite, delicate light of ever- 
renewed human consciousness is never 
blown out. The lights of great cities go 
out, and there is howling darkness to all 
appearance. But always, since men 
began, the light of the pure, God-knowing 
human consciousness has kept alight. 
Sometimes, as in the Dark Ages, tiny 
but perfect flames of purest God-knowl- 
edge, here and there. Sometimes, as in 
our precious Victorian era, a huge and 
rather ghastly glare of human “under- 
standing”. But the light never goes out. 


The Understanding of God 


ND that’s the human destiny. The 

light shall never go out till the last 
day—the light of the human adventure 
into consciousness, which is essentially 
the light of human God-knowledge. 

And human God-knowledge waxes and 
wanes, fed, as it were, from different oil. 
Man is a strange vessel. He has a thou- 
sand different essential oils in him to 
keep the light of consciousness fed. Yet, 
apparently, he can only draw on one 
source at a time. And when the source 
he has been drawing on dries up, he has 
a bad time sinking to a new well of oil, 
or guttering to extinction. 

So it was in Roman times. The great, 
old, pagan fire of knowledge gradually 
died; its sources dried up. Then Jesus 
started a new, strange little flicker. 

Today, the long light of Christianity 
is gutterirg to go out, and we have to get 
at new resources in ourselves. 

It is no use waiting for the débacle. 
It’s no use saying: “Well, I didn’t make 
the world, so it isn’t up to me to mend it. 
Time, and the event, must do the busi- 


ness.” Time, and the event, will qd 
nothing. Men are worse after a grea 
débacle than before. The Russians why 
have “escaped” from the horrors of the 
revolution are most of them extinguished 
as human beings. The real, manly dignity 
gone, all that remains is a collapsed 
human creature, saying to himsel. 
“Look at me! Iam alive! I can actually 
eat more sausage!” A 

Débacles don’t save men. In nearly 
every case, during the horrors of a catas. 
trophe, the light of integrity and humap 
pride is extinguished in the soul of the 
man or the woman involved, and there j; 
left a painful, unmanned creature, , 
thing of shame, no longer capable. It js 
the great danger of débacles, especially 
in times of unbelief like these. Men lack 
the faith and courage to keep their soyjs 
alert, kindled. and unbroken. After. 
wards, there is a great smouldering gj 
shamed life. 


Man’s Wanderlust of Thought 
MAN—ce, conscious, forever-animal 

man—has a very stern destiny. 
from which he is never allowed to escape, 
It is his destiny that he must move on and 
on in the thought-adventure. He js a 
thought-adventurer, and adventure he 
must. The moment he builds himself, 
house and begins to think he can sit stil] 
in his knowledge, his soul becomes de. 
ranged, and he begins to pull down the 
house over his own head. 

That is part of our destiny. As. 
thinking being, man is destined to seek 
God and to form some conception of Life, 
And since the invisible God can not b 
conceived, and since Life is always mor 
than any idea, behold, from the human 
conception of God and of Life, a grea 
deal is of necessity left out. And this 
God whom we have left out, and this 
Life that we have shut out from our 
living, must in the end turn against us 
and rend us. It is our destiny. 

Nothing will alter it. When the Un 
known God, whom we ignore, tums 
savagely, from the darkness of oblivion, 
to rend us; and when the Life that we 
exclude from our living turns to poison 
and madness in our veins, then there is 
only one thing left to do. We have to 
struggle for a new glimpse of God and o 
Life. We have to struggle down to the 
heart of things, where the everlasting 
flame is, and kindle ourselves another 
beam of light. In short, we have to 
make another bitter adventure in pu- 
sating thought, far, far, to the one central 
pole of energy. We have to germinate 
inside us, between our undaunted mind 
and our reckless, genuine passions, a nev 
germ—the germ of a new idea; a nev 
germ of God-knowledge, or Life-know! 
edge. But a new germ! 

And this germ will expand and grow, 
and flourish to a great tree, perhaps. And 
in the end, it shall die again. Die likeal 
the other human trees of knowledge. 

But what does that matter? We wal 
in strides; we live by days and nights 
A tree slowly rises to a great height, and 
quickly falls to dust. There is a long lilt 
day for the individual. Then a ver 
dark, spacious death-room. 

I live, and I die. I ask no other. What 
ever proceeds from me lives and dies. | 
am glad, too. God is eternal; but my 
idea of Him is my own, and perishabl. 
Everything human—human knowledg, 
human faith, human emotions— perishes 

It is the cycle of all things created, 
thank God, because, given courage, 
saves even eternity from staleness.. 

Man fights for a new conception @ 
Life and God, as he fights to plant seed ia 
the spring: because he knows that thats 
the only way to harvest. If, after harvest, 
there is winter again, what does it mat 
ter? It is just seasonable. 

But you have to fight even to platt 
seed. To plant seed, you’ve got to 
a great many weeds, and break mu 
ground. You must labour to reap. 
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Packard Eight 


Pictured above is the 
Packard Eight Sedan Lim- 
eusine. Packard Eight 
furnished in nine body 
types, open and enclosed. 


Packard Six 


Packard Six furnished 
in eleven popular body 
types, open and enclosed. 
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Only Packard 
can build a 


Packard 


Some Packard Facts Which are Known 
Wherever Fine Cars are Appreciated 


Materials - - - - - 100% 


Nothing can be better or finer than in the 
Packard. We submit Packard materials to 
comparison with any motor car on earth. 
Packard has only one standard—the best that 
money can buy and experience can select. 


Workmanship- - - - 100% 


For 24 years Packard has had but one policy— 
to build as finely as human skill and the best 
machinery can build. It is recognized by 
engineers, manufacturers and laymen alike that 
Packard leads in fine manufacturing. 


Design - - - - + - 100% 


For years, Packard has set the pace in motor 
car development. The beauty and distinctive- 
ness of Packard are traditional. There is, in 
Packard, an inherent exclusiveness that no 
duplication of mere dimensions can ever equal. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of six—on all Packard cars 
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There is some subtle some-~ 
thing about Rigaud odeurs 
that seems to Captivate and 
hold men in a strange way. 


The following odeurs are created by 
Parfumerie Rigaud, 10 Rue de laPaix, PARIS 


NGI NVENA OGARY GARDEN 
Riva cAmaraA...UN cAIR &EMBAUME 


Each perfume is offered in a com- 
plete line of toilet accessories. 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., Ill East 16% Street., New York 
Sole distributors for the United States and Canada 


Back of MI NENA, Parfumerie Rigaud’s newest 
creation, lies a most unusual story—a tragic, old-world 
romance that every woman will want to read. This story, 
in attractive booklet form, will be mailed at your request. 


Copyright Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 1924 





| An Art Sale of Unusual Importance 


| 
| 


inspect this unusual collection. I may 
say that in my thirty years experience as 
a distributor of rare and beautiful ob- 
|jets d’art, it has never been my good 
| fortune to act as agent for a more 
|unique grouping of bibelots. I must 
| ask you to make your bids quickly and 
| to indicate them clearly, in order tc ivoid 
delay, for we have a long list of numbers 
to dispose of this afternoon. All right, 
Mike.” 

The attendant, Mike, immediateiy 
produced the first object. Had I been 
able to escape without attracting atten- 
tion, I should have done so; for what he 
displayed was a pair of old goloshes. But 
Mr. Tourniquet went calmly on, without 
a quiver in his voice. 

“Item Number One,” he read from the 
catalogue. “A pair of very early sabots- 
de-neige, American, with original clasps 
and fusilage. Textile upper-drapes, with 
gum foundations. Unrestored. What do 
I hear for this interesting item? Shall we 
start the sabots-de-neige at twenty dol- 
lars? Do I hear the twenty?” 

Silence reigned. Mr. Tourniquet looked 
grieved, hurt. “Come, gentlemen,” he 
said, “you must name your figure.” I be- 
gan to feel dizzy. Perhaps the sale was 
going to be a horrible, protracted repeti- 
tion of our previous experiences. Then a 
voice said loudly, “Twenty!” and the ex- 
citement was on. The auctioneer flashed 
a rapid smile in my direction, which said 
as plainly as possible, “Watch! everything 
is jake.” 

We did. It was. 

From then on, the afternoon was a 
glorious, confused dream of successful 
salesmanship. The madness of competi- 
tive bidding entered into the souls of the 
audience, and they strove mightily to ac- 
quire whatever was put up. Over the 
tense atmosphere sounded the dry, 
methodical voice of Mr. Tourniquet, read- 
ing the marvelous catalogue descriptions. 
In a trance, I watched Mike bring forth 
the shaving-stick, brush, and a veteran 
toothbrush, and heard the Old Master 
say, “Item 36; A gentleman’s traveling set 
of articles-de-toilette, the three articles 
to be sold as one lot (a) a metal-mounted 
savonnier-a-raser, with original fittings, 
socket, cap, in perfect condition, with 
maker’s signature, J.B. Williams, Glaston- 
bury, Connecticut; (b) brosse-de-figure, 
American, circa 1895, with vegetable- 
ivory hand-grip; (c) brosse-a-dents, slight- 
ly used, but in excellent condition. Do 
I hear ten dollars for this remarkable lot? 
Ten .. ten. . ten. . twelve; I hear the 
twelve ... it’s against you, Madam, 
fifteen, fifteen, once . . . twice . . . sold 


| for fifteen to the gentleman on the center 
| aisle. 


” 
”» 


“Now we come to Item No. 37,... 
(enter the hat-tree) ... A golden-oak 
vestiaire-de-salon, with brass crochets, in 

















A Correction 


R. CLIVE BELL, in his pleasant 

notice of our folio, Living Art, has 
made a slight mistake which one’s sense 
of justice requires one to correct. In his 
first sentence, Mr. Bell speaks of my 
having employed the Marées Gesellschaft 
to produce the folio in question. 

Neither I nor the Dial has had any 
business relationship of any sort with the 
Marées Gesellschaft. The Marées Ge- 
sellschaft is a German society for the 
advancement of art and letters, which 
has issued, among other things, some very 
beautiful folios of reproductions after 





(Continued from page 53) 
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excellent condition. A similar piece t) 
this is to be seen in the foyer of the Bethe 
Seamen’s Mission, in New London, Cop. 
necticut. What do I hear to start with” 

A magnificent success was attained }y 
the despised motto which we had rake 
out of our attic. As “a crewel-work over. 
mantel on oyster-white buckram with 
hand-embroidered, floral-lettered affichs 
“Learn to Say No”, suitable for smaj 
salle-A-manger, carved American walny; 
encadrement simulating natural-woc¢ 
forms; very rare”, this work of art wa 
knocked down to a wild-eyed lady deco. 
ator for the modest sum of one hundre; 
and sixty three dollars. 

Nothing was neglected. The bits oj 
dolls’ furniture were disposed of x 
“Child’s miniature set, consisting ¢ 
commode, chaise-longue and bureau-. 
travail, slightly, broken but no piece 
missing.” 


The Denouement 


ISTENING to Mr. Tourniquet; 

skillful patter, I realized the immeng 
importance of knowing the auction 
language. It is a tongue apart. Each 
simple household object appeared 4; 
something rich and strange. There wer 
girandolles, compotes, torchéres, suspen. 
sions, guéridons, Heaven knows what! 
A cracked butter-dish from the Five-and. 
Ten became “a crystal porte-beurre, with 
incised pastoral decor and fine patine” 
A cigar-box which my daughter had decor. 
ated with decalcomania pictures wa: 
metamorphosed into “a small cedar ca:- 
sone, with applied lac decorations, grotes. 
ques, landscape scenes, birds, butterflies, 
et cetera.” 

And then a rather ghastly thing hap- 
pened. We were watching the sale of a 
horrible sofa-pillow, for which I had paid 
four dollars and which Tourniquet was 
describing as “a late nineteenth century 
petit-point cushion top with arabesque 
border,” when suddenly my wife suc- 
cumbed to the mob psychology of the oc- 
casion. She began to bid. “Thirty five 
dollars!” she cried. For an instant, I was 
paralyzed by terror. I had visions of a 
van backing up at our house, loaded with 
the things we had struggled to get rid of. 
It was no time for gentle procedure. 

Whipping out a silk handkerchief, I 
slipped it tightly over my wife’s face, 
gathered her in my arms, and made for the 
door. “The lady has fainted,” I explained 
to the crowd, and we reached the street in 
safety. Without this move, the sale might 
have been ruined. As it was, it turned out 
a marvelous success. The sum realized 
ran far beyond my expectations, and the 
relief of getting back into a comparatively 
empty house was indescribable. As my 
wife said, “It gives us so much more room 
to put other things in when we get them.’ 


paintings. These folios have some points 
in common with our own Living Art, and 
work of reproduction for the Marées 
Gesellschaft has been done. by the same 
press in Berlin which did the mechanical 
work of the Dial folio. To these facts. 
no doubt, we owe Mr. Bell’s misconcep- 
tion. : 

The organization we did employ 
called the Ganymed Press, and to it— 
and not to the Marées Gesellschaft— 
belongs the credit for having done a 


difficult job well. 
SCOFIELD THAYER 
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Only an expert can choose and 
group pearls, blending color and 
iridescence and achieve a final 
lendor through sheer multipli- 


cation of individual loveliness. 


JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER FORTY- EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK. 


$>[ 114th wear 14 


Only a house with the reputation 
and resources of Black Starr > 
Frost is afforded the opportuntty 
to select its pearls from the 
finest offerings of the Orient. 
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Sonora~one of the famous 
musical instruments ofall times 
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Mind Reading at Auction Bridge 


(Continued from page 76) 


Here is an example of the use ot a very 


| simple inference which comes up in almost 
| every rubber, but passes unnoticed in too 
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Jacobean . 


N former days, only the painter’s canvas 
could commemorate the memory of music 


beautifully played. 


Today, the musician lives on forever in the 
perfect recording of his most inspired perform- 
ance. And played by Sonora, the very soul of 
the music can be re-captured at will. 

The Jacobean de Luxe Model here illustrated re- 
produces a historical period closely identified with 
the beginnings of America. Finely executed carving 
makes this instrument a notable production. 


The Sonora line includes an instrument for every 
taste and requirement—$ 50 to $3,000 


Sonora Phonograph Co., Inc., New York City 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY “<=> 


ONOT, 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


















| having held five spades. 
| five hearts to the king, with his partner 


many instances. 
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Z dealt and bid a spade. A passed, and 
Y denied the spades with two diamonds, 
B going to two hearts, which all passed. 

Z led the ace of spades and followed 
with the queen. Dummy put on the king 
and Y trumped the trick with the seven 
of hearts. Y then led a small diamond, 
hoping to get Z in again for another ruff. 
B put on the ace second hand to prevent 
this, dropping the nine from Z. The next 
lead was the king of clubs, which dummy 
overtook with the ace, so as to give Ba 
finesse in trumps. 

It took four rounds of trumps tc exhaust 
Z, while dummy discarded spades. Y let 
go the clubs, as he saw dummy had no 
re-entry. B led a spade, hoping to save 
his jack of diamonds; but Z came right 
back with the spade and forced B’s last 
trump. Now, the loss of three diamond 
tricks leaves B one short of his contract. 


| PRE players who know how to read 


cards did not play the hand that way. 
The bidding and the leads were the same, 
but when Y trumped the spade trick with 
the seven ef hearts, B immediately in- 


| ferred that he had nothing smaller. That 


being the case, Z must hold the two four 
five and six. Z is already marked with 
Had he held 


showing the diamonds, he would surely 
have doubled B’s bid of two hearts. There- 
fore, B argues that Y must have the king 
of hearts. 

When Y led a small diamond so as to 
get another ruff, B took advantage of the 
fact that Y had bid diamonds, and 
should hold both king and queen; so B 
finessed the jack. The nine falling from 
Z marks him with no more, as Y must 
have had five. This marks Y with five 
clubs, by elimination, as Z must have 
three. 

That being the situation, the first thing 
to do is to be sure that he is right about 
the king of trumps. When that falls to 
the ace, the next thing is to lead the king 
of clubs and let it ride. The next play is 
smallest trump, which dummy wins with 
the ten. Now dummy leads out the three 
winning clubs, upon which B discards two 
losing diamonds and a losing spade, 
permitting Z to make one of his small 


trumps on the fourth club. No matter 
what Z leads next, the trump or the spade 
B wins the game with four by cards 
instead of being set on a contract to 
make two odd. 


S° many letters have come to hand 
asking how it was possible for Mr. 
Playett to make that grand slam on the 
hand shown on page 76 of the February 
Vanity Fair that a brief explanation may 
be acceptable. 

Dummy trumps the club lead, and 
leads a trump. Then he trumps another 
small club, the declarer still holding up 
the ace. Dummy then leads one round of 
diamonds, and follows with his last trump, 
This leaves the declarer with two winning 
trumps and the ace of clubs to lead, upon 
which dummy gets rid of his three high 
diamonds, so that all the diamonds in the 
declarer’s hand are good. 

Apologies are due to Mr. Milton Work 
for the statement made in the March 
number that he insisted that there should 
be something in addition to five cards to 
the ace king to justify a bid. What 
Mr. Work did say in his Auction Methods 
U> to Date (1920), was that it was not a 
bid to be proud of; though, at the same 
time he gives it his approval. 


Answer to the April Problem 


This was the distribution in Problem 
LVIII, which is a good illustration of 
defensive “ducking” tactics. 
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There are no trumps, and Z leads. Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how they 
get them: 

Z starts by leading the ace, jack, and 
eight of spades, and B refuses to win any 
of them. On the spades, Y discards the 
club seven first, and then the smallest 
diamond. It is obvious that A must 
discard a diamond on the third spade. 

Z’s lead for the fourth trick is the six 
of clubs, which wins, as Y has given up 
the seven. If A discards another diamond 
on this trick, T also discards a diamond. 
Z then leads the six of hearts, which A 
ducks, and Y underplays also. Z then 
leads the diamond six, and A loses a heart 
trick to Y at the end. 

If A discards a heart on the club lead, 
Y also sheds a heart, and Z must then be 
careful to lead the diamond for the next 
trick, instead of the heart. Now Y makes 
both his eights. 
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“YOU DON’T MEAN TO TELL ME YOU REFUSED TO SEE HIM AGAIN! WHY?” 
“WELL, IT’S SOMETHING I DON’T WANT TO TALK ABOUT.” 


breath).] 


[Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant 
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Copyright 1924 
Racine Horseshoe Tire Co. 


Racine, Wis. 
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Getting a Double at Mah Jong 


(Continued from page 62) 


If we work this out, we get about: 
1,248,400,000,000,000 


If we cut off eleven zeros from each of 
these big figures, and divide the larger 
by the smaller, we get about 388 as the 
quotient. This shows that the odds 
against your finding three Red Dragons 
in your original hand of thirteen tiles are 
about 377 to 1. That is, you will hold 
them only once in 388 games, on the 
average. As you have five sets, that 
would give you a double, divide this 
chance by five, and you get 77:so that it 
is only once in about 77 games that you 
will find in your original 13 tiles a set of 
three of any coloured Dragon, or your 
own Wind, or the Dominating Wind. 

But this is not the only chance, be- 
cause each player has a number of op- 
portunities to draw tiles from the wall 
or to get them from the discards during 
the progress of the play. There is also 
the chance that one or more tiles of a 
doubling set may be found in the original 
hand and added to later. One cannot 
add to a set by taking discards unless two 
of the set are already in the hand. I have 
calculated the chances that a player will 
find one, two, three, or four Red Dragons 
in his original thirteen tiles, as follows: 

For 1 only, 5 to 2 against it. 
For 2 only, 22 to 1 against it. 


the cleared-suit game vary greatly with 
the calibre of the players engaged; but 
from such a limited estimate as 500 games 
will allow, I judge that the players get an 
average of about twenty draws from the 
wall. These figures are for Mah Jong 
hands. Drawn games are not reckoned, 
as it does not matter how many chances a 
player had. 

It must not be forgotten that the pre. 
ceding figures for the chances of getting 
certain tiles are for one set only, the Red 
Dragons. As each player has a chance at 
five different sets, the odds against his 
getting some one of those are just one fifth 
of what they are for a particular set. For 
two only, for instance, he should hold two 
of some doubling set in his original thir. 
teen tiles about once every four games, 


Answer to the April Problem 


N Problem No. 4, you were South, with 

East Wind Dominating, playing the 
one-double game, and held these tiles 

E Wind, S Wind, two 9’s of Bamboos, 
three 1’s of Circles, and the 2 2 5 6 8 gof 
Characters. E’s first discard is the 7 of 
Characters, what will you do with it, and 
why? 

You can use this discard in either of two 
ways for a sequence, the better being, of 
course, to take it for 7 8 9, leaving you 





14 barred tilesy K— 22 






































tiles drawn al 
= 
CIT LTT] LL Pet 
“cme E* sw hE. 4” 
= a, 
For the hands, 52 tiles are drawn, = ie 
leaving 92 in the walls for play, (not 
7 counting E’s 14th). ‘ 
a In the straight game, 44 tiles are rj 
La drawn, giving each player 11 draws Leshe 
from the wall, 13+11+24 chances, 3 
to draw any named tile. 
-_— In the 1-double game, 60 tiles are me 
— drawn, giving each player 15 draws -— W 
8 from the wall, 13-+15=28 chances, ie 
to draw any named tile. N 
[Average straight game ends at “A” 
zz leaving 48 tiles in the wall.] £ i 3 
=e | "Fp" 7] " 
= [Average 1-doublegame ends at : oi 
= “B”, leaving 32 tiles in the wall.] Ee 
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For 3 only, 387 to 1 against it. 
For 4, 19,083 to 1 against it. 
For none, 2 to 1 in favor of it 


HEN we come to the chances of 

drawing from the wall, we have no 
method of determining the number of 
chances a player will have except the re- 
sults of experience. I have tabulated the 
number of tiles left in the wall in 500 
games played each of the three ways, and 
have plotted them in the accompanying 
chart. 

For convenience of reference in future 
articles, I have made the break at the end 
of the 14 barred tiles, so that they shall 
just end at that wall, leaving 36 tiles in 
the next wall intact. 

In the next article shall be discussed the 
probabilities of getting a doubling set by 
drawing from the wall during the play; 
for the present, attention should be called 
to the fact that the longer the play lasts, 
the larger the number of opportunities to 
get any assortmentof tiles desired. In the 
straight game, for example, you will have 
an average of only about eleven or twelve 
draws; in the one-double game, you will 
have fifteen or sixteen. My statistics on 


with an open-end sequence of 5 6, But 
what will you discard? If you take the 
discard, you are committed to one sult 
for your double, as you have killed your 
chances for an all-count hand, and the 
odds against your getting a double any 
other way than a cleared suit are too great 
to be considered. By grounding a set you 
have selected a suit, and given the other 
players an advantage over you in their 
selection. j 

You should, therefore, avoid the mis- 
take so commonly made by beginners, 
which is taking chows too early in the 
play, just because the discard belongs to 
the suit you are going to play for. One 
should never forget the possibilities of the 
draw from the wall. There are no less 
than twenty tiles that would do you more 
good if you got them in your hand than 
that 7 of Characters would do laid on the 
table. Count these up, and the advantage 
of waiting for one or more of them will be 
obvious; or, lay out these thirteen tiles 
and then draw a few from the table, one 
at a time, and note how many of them 
would be better for you in your hand than 
that grounded set and the necessary dis- 
card that must follow it. 
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the Gold Standard of 


The 4-passengzer Coupe 
is one of the high- 
powered Reo Sixes. 
Itis mounted on the Reo 
double-framed chas- 
sis, and powered with 
the famous Reo 50h. p. 
six-cylinder engine. 
The price is $1875 at 
Lansing, plus tax. Bal- 
loon tires, $100 extra. 











Values 








SUPREMELY SAFE 





Genuine, full-sized balloon tires further 
enhance Reo’s reputation for incorporatin?, 
maximum safety in motor travel. 


With 75% reater road contact than ordinary tires have, 
balloon tires so rip the wet or icy pavement as to counteract 
any skiddin3, tendency. For the same reason, ruts and car 
tracks are not to be feared. 


Supplementin3, this are other safety features,—built in and 
distinctively Reo: 

Perfect road balance, resulting, from a lowered center of 
gravity which follows the double-frame cradlin?, of power 
units. 

Dual foot control, by which two pedals operate the clutch, 
service brake and emergency brake. 

Oversized brakes, consistin?, of 15-inch drums with 2!2 inch 
faces. 


Neutral starting position, which means the electric starter will 
not function until transmission Zears are absolutely neutral. 


Driving simplicity, includin?, such features as steering, ease, 
convenient position of controls, unusual engine flexibility. 





REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
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Ta E GOLF suIT é//ustrated ts the new 


model styled after the suggestions of a leading 
golfer. Both jacket and knickers permit the 


necessary freedom for play. The jacket is well 
suited for wear with flannels. Separate jackets 
of the same style are to be had, made of dis- 
tinctive shetlands loomed by hand to our order. 


Separate flannel knickers, blain or checked. 


HATS FROM ENGLAND AS ILLUSTRATED 


THE NEWER SCOTCH AND ENGLISH 


GOLF STOCKINGS 


SHIRTS OF BLUE CHEVIOT 


ALSO BLUE WITH WHITE STRIPE 


Samples and Booklet “1924” sent on request 


ER ]RIPIER & (0. 


Established 1886 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY: SIXTH STREET 


New York 
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VANITY FAIR 


A Singular Golfing Conference 


(Continued from page 69) 


arm” theory. One of the professionals 
had previously taught at another school 
where this doctrine was made by the 
principal the beginning of all teaching, 
the sine qua non of orthedox golf. Natur- 
ally, this man was severely heckled 


| about it. “Were arm, wrist, and ali to 
| be kept stiff?” 


“No, the wrist was to bend.” 

“Then the expressive ‘stiff left arm’ 
was misleading, and was doubtless 
dragging many golfers, at that very 
moment, down to a golfing hell!” 

“So and so, a long-driving young 
gentleman who came to our school was 
instanced as a good example of the 
‘stiff left arm’.” 

“That might be; but he was not a very 
good advertisement for it. He was 
monstrously erratic; he was not really 
a good player at all.” 

With that the left arm was forgotten, 
and the full fury of the storm of dis- 
cussion broke over the young amateurs 
of England in general. They were not 
nearly as good as they ought to be, con- 
sidering how much they played. They 
did not take the trouble to lcarn the 
game properly. Look at the young 
Americans! And now American ears 
ought to have been burning; for, could 
they have listened, they would have 
heard many admiring comments. Taylor 
was very strong on the sound and good 
styles to be seen everywhere on American 
courses. It was not merely the young 
golfers that had impressed him—the 
ordinary run of middle-aged players 
had wonderfully true and good swings— 


“beautiful swings; beautiful”, with ap 
emphatic shake of the head. I humbly 
concurred, and so did one or two of the 
professionals who had been in the States, 
One of them spoke of seeing a whole clasg 
of middle-aged novices doing physical 
exercises under a professional’s eye, and 
even following him for training 
round and about the golf course. We 
all sadly admitted that, should Taylor 
offer to lead a party of old gentlemen fora 
training walk on the Mid-Surrey Golf 
Course, it would be a terribly small and 
select band that would accompany him, 
Britons would not take so much trouble 
as that, possibly because, in the words of 
their own song, they “never will be slaves”, 
Another of the professionals said that, 
when he was in America, the pla 
practised in the week and only played at 
the week-end. Here, we again agreed, was 
an ideal difficult to attain; but perhaps 
the school would do something to help, 

And now the hour of departure had 
come. We said our good-nights, and | 
went home, with, my head spinning with 
theories, and full of good resolutions to 
practise. And I have carried them out 
splendidly. On the day after Christmas, 
I went to the school, retired into the 
secrecy of one of those canvas boxes, and 
lashed whole basketfulls of balls into the 
net. I am not quite sure that I hit them 
all cleanly, but I did something better— 
I shook down all the turkey and plum 
pudding of the day before, and returned 
home in a positive glow, with no trace 
of Christmas headache, and a noble 
appetite for lunch. 


Short Wheelbase for Long Pocketbooks 


(Continued from page 74) 


the price of the 4% and 5 inch size re- 
quired for the larger cars. Furthermore, 
the mileage of the two sizes should be 
about the same. This cuts the tire bill 
of the light car in half, as compared with 
that of the heavier vehicle, and helps to 
make the total operating expense of such a 
car seem ridiculously small to the man 
who has been paying for the upkeep of a 
heavy limousine operated almost entirely 
in congested city traffic. 

f we mean by comfort a feeling of 
luxury and style, possibly the small car 
is deficient in these respects. Naturally 
you can’t have luxury without paying 
for it; and if that means sterling silver 
lighting fixtures, cut-glass flower vases, 
tapestry seat-covers and _side-linings, 
mahogany or walnut finish and over- 
stuffed library chair softness of upholstery, 
you must look for these things to cars of 
ten times the cost. 

You will find, however, in even the 
lowest priced of these light cars, absolute 
protection from wind, rain, and dust, 
comfortably planned seats, and upholstery 
of sufficient depth and softness to neu- 
tralize the weariness that will frequently 
accompany a 200 mile day’s trip in any 
kind of a vehicle, and a variety of seating 
arrangements which could suit the re- 
quirements of any size of family up to 
five. Of course, there is no room for 
chauffeur or footman if five passengers are 
to be carried, but these are unnecessary 
accessories in cars of this type. In fact, 
such a car is so easy to manipulate, even 
in traffic, that it is a pleasure for the owner 
to sit at the wheel, and even his wife or 
daughter may drive shopping or to the 
matinee, with no more serious difficulty 
than that of finding adequate parking 
space in which to leave the car. 

A variety of closed body styles is 
offered, available at prices for the com- 
plete car ranging from $750 to $1200. 
When the short wheelbase is considered, 


the doors are of amazing width, even 
when two are used on each side, as are 
found in a four-door type. In fact, the 
four-door sedan is available in even the 
smallest of these cars, while those who 
prefer the wider window found in the 
single-door-on-each-side type may choose 
the type of body with an entrance at 
the front on either side and with a tilting 
seat to give admission to the rear. Like 
the larger cars of the same type, nearly 
all of these closed bodies are provided with 
the increasingly popular snow and rain 
shield, which projects, awning-like, for 
ward and downward in front of the 
windshield. Heaters, operated from thé 
exhaust pipe, may be installed at a slight 
additional cost to make the car as com 
fortable in winter as in summer. 


UT it must not be inferred that the 

type of car to which we have been 
devoting attention in the foregoing pan- 
graphs is suited solely as a supplement to 
the use of the larger vehicle. For those 
whose means or facilities for storing 4 
car are limited, or whose motoring de 
sires are modest, the small, low-priced, 
closed automobile in the neighbour 
hood of $1000 will serve every motoring 
want. 

The large car will always be an im- 
portant factor in our motoring life. It 
undoubtedly possesses certain advantages 
and characteristics which cannot be met 
by any car of shorter wheelbase, lighter 
weight, and lower price. But it cannot 
fill the entire field of motoring wants, 
however, and to meet this need, sev 
automobile companies of long and hot 
ourable standing have designed the low- 
priced, short wheeelbase, light-weight cat 
as their contribution to the motoring 
requirements of a large number of the 
15,000,000 persons who already own Cals, 
and of the 40,000,000 additional who will 
do so during the next eight years. 
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‘Reproducing Piano in the incomparable 
Hallet & Davis 


Dy mes the concert playing of 
Godowsky with the reproduction 
of his same rendition on the Angelus 
Reproducing Piano. There is not the 
slightest difference. 


With the Hallet & Davis Angelus 
in your home—you can choose your 
favorite compositions and have each 
played by its greatest interpreter, be 
that master Godowsky, Hofmann, 
Bauer, Menth, Gabrilowitsch, 
Rubinstein, Zeisler, Mero, 


Godowsky saysof the Angelus: 
“Thetrue-to-life reproduction 
of the artists’ playings, made 
by the Angelus, are so in ad- 
vance of anything I have ever 
heard that comparisons seem 
impossible to me.” 


Leginska, Buhlig, or any of a host. 
To all appearance this marvelous 
reproducing instrument is merely a 
super-beautiful Hallet & Davis 
piano, famous since 1839. In it is 
concealed the Angelus—supreme 
in reproduction. 


You may have a private recital at 
your dealer’s studio. Let us send 
you his name and illustrated bro- 

chure of styles and catalog 
of master-made recordings. 


Your possession of an Angelus 
on convenient terms can be 
readily arranged. The Angelus 
comes in the Hallet & Davis 
Piano at $1050 to $2875; in the 
Conway Piano, $750 to $1675. 
Your piano or player piano 
can be taken on exchange. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company, Boston, Mass.—Division of Conway Musical Industries 
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For the 
Beach— 


Japanese crepe bath-robes in smart 
colored block stripes, are in higher 
favor than ever for beach wear or 
the locker room. . . $4.95 








Two-piece bathing suits are still first in popularity. 
White Woolen Jerseys . . - - + + + + $3.00 
Blue Flannel Trunks . . . . .- +=: - $6.00 | 


On the Links — 


You'll enjoy the comfort andsmartness ot 
McCutcheon Linen Golf Knickers. White 
or Natural color, thoroughly shrunk. 
With the Knit-Grip Cuff . $8.50 
—or the regular detachable buckle 















$7.50 
White Cotton Golf Hose, fancy tops 
$2.00 
Camel and Fancy Shades . $2.75 


Imported Light Weight 
Wools oe ° e * . 


At the left is shown one of the most 
popular McCutcheon Golf Shirts— 
a white pre-shrunk cheviot with 
attached collar and roomy arm- 


case 2 «ws «oS 
Imported Foulard Scar‘s in 

mew shades . . . . . $1.75 
Imported Foulard Bow Ties. $1.50 





Mail Orders for any of the above 
merchandise will be promptly filled. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 38 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 
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Buskins on Broadway 


(Continued from page 44) 


Shakespeare did write one play in which 
we found true tragedy; one play in which 
the chief figure did not die, but lived on, 
condemned to long days of humiliation 
and harshness, and treachery to his pro- 
foundest beliefs. Shylock left the court- 
room, condemned to be a Christian. But 
there is every reason to believe that 
Shakespeare thought of The Merchant of 
Venice as a comedy. 

We can remember, at this moment, 
only two of the Shakespearean figures who 
seemed tragic both to the author and to 
us; and of these two, there was only one 
who had his play named after him. The 
first of these is Lady Macbeth, and the 
second is Richard IIT; and they both were 
overthrown by a task many times too big 
for them. Now that is tragic, if theaspira- 
tion is great enough. 

In the case of Lady Macbeth, we can 
give her little more than gallantry, though 
we confess to being deeply moved by 
that. Whenever she says, “Give me the 
daggers”, we thrill to the valour of her 
spirit, and we are always bitterly dis- 
appointed that she could not go through 
with her crime without breaking down in 
a collapse of sleep-walking, bad dreams, 
and suicide. After all, if we are at all 
sympathetic to the appeal of the fighting 
spirit—and what can tragedy mean to us 
if we are not?—we must climb the 
heights with her when she loses her 
patience with her puttering husband and 
marches in herself to despatch the king. 
Any brave effort that comes to nothing 
is intensely poignant, if only because it 
discourages all subsequent brave efforts. 


And if Lady Macbeth could soar to the 
point of demanding the daggers and 
killing the king, anc. then could not make 
her peace with her own sleep afterwards 
she has lived out her tragedy. : 

As for Richard III, it is true that we 
had never mourned with him till Edward 
Sheldon went back into Henry VI ang 
brought up the youth of Richard ang 
attached: it to the play, as John Barry. 
more appeared in it. When we made his 
acquaintance first, bemoaning already the 
winter of his discontent, as he does with. 
out researches of Mr. Sheldon, we simply 
suffered our usual impatience. But 
following his customary bent, Shakes. 
peare had done better by Richard as q 
minor character in “Henry VI” than he 
did when he gave him a play to himself. 
The young Richard, just back from his 
first battle, and just becoming aware of 
himself in all his imperfections, makes 
the discovery that none of the rewards of 
socialized, civilized behaviour can ever 
be his, because he is so _ill-favoured, 
Though he spoke with the tongue of men 
and of angels, there is still the hump on 
his back. He looked all around his 
possible world, and he saw no hope, 
Should he accept defeat in the name of 
honour, or conquer by malevolence? 
He chose to conquer; and, for a good many 
years, he succeeded. His slow, terrible 
schooling in the ineffectualness even of 
violence and evil, the corruption of his last 
weapon, were far more tragic and él 
egant than his death. 

So even out of Shakespeare we may 
accuse him, with “Dying is not enough” 


The Entertainers’ Union 


(Continued from page 65) 


the ruins of a devastated city, with a few 
forlorn spectators prowling through the 
débris, while the miserable Lithuanians 
huddled under the remains of what had 
once been a stage. 

“But the worst was yet to come. I 
mean the bills. For two weeks after the 
fiasco, they poured in. I had no funds. 
At last, when I thought everything was 
in, I called a meeting of the Central 
Committee, consisting of about forty 
ladies. They sat, smiling brightly, while 
I told them the bad news, ending up my 
report by saying, ‘And so you see, ladies, 
counting up all our assets and pledges, 
we wind up our affairs with a deficit of 
$4,367. What is to be done about it?’ 

“After an ominous silence, a sweet old 
lady in the front row said, ‘I think it 
would be nice to send it to the Belgians.’ 
I was ill for a month afterwards; and while 
I was in the hospital, I was investigated 
by a federal agent. Certain people had 
the idea that I had got away with a lot 
of money that should have gone to the 
Lithuanians.” 

There was one final item upon which 
Pringle was particularly firm. 

“Above all things, Bodfish,” he warned, 
“you must be sure to eliminate any auc- 


| tioneering. The last time a job like that 


was wished on me was when I was called 
on to auction off a bunch of kewpie dolls 
between the acts of a performance of 
Ruin. Part of my task was to explain 
in a few words that these cunning little 
dolls had been dressed by prominent 
New York débutantes, and were to be 


| sold for the benefit of the Home for 





Westchester Cats. Rain is a good show, 
and I don’t think the Westchester cats 
added anything to it. It was a ghastly 
experience.” 

Having assimilated all the horrors of 
Pringle’s situation, I set about codi- 
fying the many demands, making a sur- 
vey of the field of individuals who were 
available for entertainment service, devis- 
ing a rotary plan by which the hedging 
and buck-passing feature was eliminated, 
and drawing up a schedule of emolument 
or honouraria; for you may have noted 
that in all the calls inflicted on the suffer- 
ers, there was, in no instance, the slightest 
reference to, or any thought of, payment 
for services rendered. Pringle, Benchley, 
Broun, and the others were supposed to 
spring with a glad cry to the rescue of 
whatever object was proposed. 

My findings have been crystalized into 
the constitution and by-laws of the 
Entertainers’ Union. It has been a 
tremendous success. Members _ have 
flocked to the standard. A series of daily 
bulletins keeps each one informed as to 
who is in line for the next job. Each 
member is, therefore, able immediately to 
refer his questioner to someone who vill 
fill the bill. A tremendous amount of 
mental strain is done away with, But 
the most valuable feature of the Union 
is that, in many instances, when the 
committee learns that they will be 
expected to pay the organizer a fee, the 
whole thing is given up and the so-called 
entertainment doesn’t happen at all. 
And that, surely, we must count as a 
great gain by all concerned, 





M. 
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4 is PEACE AND JOY. 
THAT COMES WITH — 
MUSIC 
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Reproducing Piano 











HE calming cadences of ctatinely . 
wrought music -- the tone poetry of 
thd of be Bauer. coe Cortot_ 3 
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Nia music to quicken our 
“us of poh and romance 


y, STECK, WHEELOCK, STROUD,. 
: PABOLIAN and famous WEBER DUO-ART 
oe PIANOS 


Uptights (foot-impelled) from $695 
“Uprights (electric) from $995 
Grands from $1850 


Gnesi. terms 


bs 








Gees ~ 

Lie a > NEW YORK -. LONDON 
MADRID ~ SYDNEY 
MELBOURNE 


PARIS . ake 
















“Our living-room is %& 
made doubly enticing by % 
the presence of the Duo-Art 


Piano.” 
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The Accurate Strap Watch 


A business man’s 
most practical personal possession 


The Hamilton strap watch is essentially a business 
man’s timekeeper because it is so convenient. 
There it is, right before you all day long. At 
night its luminous dial gives you the correct time 
in a second, without awkward groping in the dark. 
It is with you on the golf links, at the wheel 
of your car. No matter where you are or what 
you are doing, you have the correct time. That's 
the distinguishing feature of the Hamilton strap 
watch. It tells time with amazing accuracy. It is 
a business man’s most practical per- 
sonal possession—really essential. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 
Lancaster, Pa., U. S. A. 


Send for a copy of our new illustrated booklet, ‘‘The Timekeeper” 


Men’s strap watches at 
$50 and $75. 

Women's wrist watches, 
$44—$75. 


Ablatch 


The Watch 

of Tiailroad 
CUccuracy 

The second green of the Columbia Golf 


Club, Washington, D.C.,where the U.S. 
Open Championship was played in 1921 


Bamilton 





How to Write a Tragedy 


(Continued from page 67) 


horror of all present, that he has been in 
the habit for the past year or more of 
secretly reading forbidden literature. 
‘What!’ cries his father, ‘not the obscene 
works of a pietist?’? And when young Vol- 
taire admits that he has read A Kempis 
and St. Augustine, he covers his face and 
shudders. Voltaire winds up by declaring 
that he is now a convinced Catholic. 
And much as he loves and esteems Miss 
Maria—indeed, precisely because he 
does love and esteem her—he cannot en- 
tertain the idea of entering into any re- 
lation with her that has not been sanc- 


| tiened by the blessing of the Church. 


Tableau!” 

Sophocles Robinson paused dramati- 
cally. 

“What next?” I asked. 

“Well, now, as you can imagine,” he 
said, “we have a tremendous scene. Old 
Dr. Bone breaks out in imprecations. 
Unnatural, ungrateful, and disobedient 
son! The other guests join in, roaring like 
hungry lions in the amphitheatre. But 
young Voltaire stands fast; pale, a 
Christian martyr.” And in his enthusiasm, 
Sophocles crossed his hands over his 
chest and turned his large red disk of a 
face up towards the ceiling. “Oh, it’s 
a wonderful scene!” he said. 

“Splendid!” I agreed with him. 


An Aged Father’s Distress 


‘ELL, threats and vituperation hav- 

ing failed, old Dr. Bone becomes 
pathetic. Is a poor old father’s heart to be 
broken? ‘Wait, at least, till I am dead. 
It will not be long.’ Voltaire is shaken 
by this appeal to his better feelings. 
Tears flow on both sides. The other 
guests join in. ‘Respect an old man’s 
simple creed.’ ‘How can you treat your 
old father so cruelly?’ ‘What, bring down 
his white hairs in dishonour and un- 
happiness to the grave?’ Weeping, Vol- 
taire protests how much he loves, honours, 
and respects his old dad; how gladly he 
would do anything to please him— 
anything, except this one thing. He 
cannot give up his convictions. The 
eloquence in this scene rises to extraordi- 
nary heights. The stronger the emotions, 
the more purple you can make the 
writing. That’s a point to remember. 
Make a note of it.” 

I made a note. 

“Well,” Sophocles went on, “Young 
Bone, as I say, stands firm. Tears, 
curses, cajolery are of no avail. Old Bone 
is completely broken down. In the end, 
he staggers from the room, followed by all 
his guests. The young people are left to- 
gether. There is a long silence. Voltaire 
Bone remains plunged in a dolorous 
meditation; Maria Monk Mathers 
watches him with anxious and affectionate 
eyes. At last she approaches him.” 
Sophocles advances on tip-toe, his finger 
to his lips, across the hearth-rug. 

“Dear Voltaire!’ she says. He starts. 
They look at one another for a long 
time, earnestly. He shudders, places his 
hand to his forehead, and averts his eyes. 
She tells him how much she admires his 
courage. She, too, she confesses, has been 
reading forbidden books. Secretly, in 
the watches of the night, she has con- 
vinced herself of the truth of Christian 
Science. She can sympathize with Vol- 
taire; she will be only too happy, she pro- 
tests, to go through any form of marriage 
he likes. 

“Voltaire covers his face with his 
hands; he sobs. She begs him to tell 
her what is the matter. He confesses, at 
last, that in his recent pronouncement he 
dared not admit to his father to what 
lengths his apostasy from the family 
miscreance had really gone. He has de- 
termined to become a priest; there can be 
no question, now, even of marriage. He 
must sacrifice everything; even his love. 


VANITY Faq 


“The curtain comes down on them 
weeping in one another’s arms, Th 
interest of the plot is thus transferre 
from the old-young conflict to the sj 
more thrilling conflict between sex an 
religion. In the next act, we proceed ty 
exploit this to the limit of its possibjj. 
ties.” Sophocles rubbed his hands to. 
gether. “I hope you are learning some. 
thing from this,” he said, turning to me 

I assured him that it was being a jib. 
eral education. 

“The action of the second,” he said 
“takes place two or three years later 
Maria Monk Mathers still lives in the 
house of her guardian; but Voltaire 
Bone has left it, to enter a seminary. 
We start with a dialogue between oj 
Bone and Maria, both in the depths 
misery; one at the loss of a son, the other 
of a lover. 

“They try to console one another; but 
there is no consolation. The old man 
finally unfolds a plan. The only person 
who can possibly rescue young Voltaire 
from the jaws of salvation is Maria Monk 
Mathers. He loves her; she must play on 
his weakness. Let her exert all her 
powers of seduction, and she may yet 
win him back before it is too late. He js 
to come this very evening to say farewell 
before setting out on a mission to the 
Cannibal Islands. Old Bone implores 
her, for her own, for his, for the young 
man’s sake, to employ all her arts to 
make him break his vows. 

“After some conscientious demurring, 
not very serious in a young woman 
brought up on the sound _irreligious 
principles of Dr. Bone, she agrees. She 
goes up to her room to prepare herself for 
the campaign. The doctor is left alone, 
He picks up a copy of the Rationalist 
Press Year Book and composes himself to 
read. After a short time, young Bone is 
ushered in. He is dressed in a black 
clerical costume; his face is emaciated 
and pale from his ascetic life; the eyes, 
ringed with dark circles, are large and 
burning. He presents a most romantic 
appearance. There follows a long con- 
versation between father and _ son. 
The old man trices to dissuade him from 
going to the Cannibal Islands; but the 
dangers of the mission, so far from re- 
pelling, actually attract the fervent 
neophyte. The futility of the old man’s 
efforts are insisted upon at some length, 
in order to throw into more brilliant 
relief the complete success of the young 
lady’s. 


The Seduction 


“QHE, in effect, now makes her ap- 
pearance, doubly dazzling, inasmuch 
as, up till now, we have always seen herin 
the rather dowdy costume approved by 
pure reason for the envelopment of the 
female form. She is dressed in the most 
gaudy creation of Poiret, and encrusted 
with jewels—of all kinds; not merely the 
unlucky varicties. Her face is scientifie 
cally made-up; her decolletage is extreme; 
her ankles captivate the eyes. Old Dr. 
Bone and his son regard her with astonish- 
ment, The former soon makes an excuse 
to leave her alone with the victim. 
“The scene which follows is too familiar 
toall of us to require much description. 
On the stage, of course, it will be dragged 
out, relentlessly, to the bitter end, and 
beyond it. For remember that, on the 
stage, there is nothing like harping on the 
obvious. You must never be tempted, 
on the stage, to do anything subtly, or 
quickly, or airily, You must insist on all 
your points; make them twice ovct, hs 
necessary; underline them three times. 
To you, I can describe the scene between 
young Voltaire and Maria Monk Mathers 
in sixteen words, Temptation; weakness; 
a-moral reaction; more temptation, 
(Continued on page 98) 
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THE VOGUE OF 
ROLLS-ROYCE 


N° by any means in the sense of “tem- 

porary, but in its more liberal connotation 
of “preference,” you hear of The Vogue of Rolls- 
Royce ... an unmistakable designation of the 
high place accorded this unusual car in the 
minds of those who know. Rolls-Royce is 
builded slowly, and with infinite pains. It is 
delivered to you ready for the road—and eager! 
Rolls-Royce, Springfield, Mass. Branches: New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. Representatives in leading cites. 


ROLLYROICE 


Eleven exclusive Rolls-Royce designs in 
open and closed coach work. The ‘‘ Pall- 
Mall”’ phaeton, $10,959. 
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No Rolls-Royce has ever 


worn out 
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A postcard will 
bring you our Style 
Book and the nane 
of our nearest dealer 
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* 


Ashland, Ky. 

* Boston, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
* Buffalo, N. Y. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill. 


SOE, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Dallas, Texas 
Denver, Colo. 
Decatur, Ill. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Johnstown, Pa. 

, * Los Angeles, Cal. 
* Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn 


fe 
x 


Ss 


i 
£ bya 
* 
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* Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Cities % 


WOLFF'S 
BETTER MERCHANTS 


ISAAC HAMBURGER & SONS CO. 


BETTER MERCHANTS 
ANTWINE-McGUIRE-DeSHAZO 
HARVARD CLOTHING CO. 
BETTER MERCHANTS 


HERMAN, MANDIS & BOGIN CO. 
(And other representative merchants) 


BETTER MERCHANTS 

E. & W. CLOTHING HOUSE 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
COTTRELL CLOTHING CO. 
BLAKENEY & PLUM 
HUGHES & HATCHER 
ROLLE, JEWETT & BECK 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
McCLURE CLOTHING CO. 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
GEORGE H. TROSS & CO. 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
BEASLEY BROS. 
JONES-RAGLAND, Inc. 
BETTER MERCHANTS 


* 


there Goodman & Suss Clothes are sold. by several merchants! 











THE PICCADILLY | 


I] THE POPULAR DOUBLE- 
i] BREASTED SACK SUIT: 
{3} CORRECT IN EVERY LINE | 


THE BRADLEY 
COMFORT AND GRACE 


ny; OF LINE CHARACTERIZES | 
THIS MODEL. 
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A few of the many places where GOODMAN & SUSS Clothes may be purchased 


L. A. BAUMAN CO. 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
ZOLLER’S 

BETTER MERCHANTS 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
REID & FORT 

BETTER MERCHANTS 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
THE OUTLET CO. 

THE VOGUE 

MILLER & RHOADS 
DAVIDSON’S 

THE YOUNG MEN’S SHOP 
3ETTER MERCHANTS 
BETTER MERCHANTS 

M. PRAGER & CO. 
BETTER MERCHANTS 
MAURICE SILVERBERG & CO. 
Springfield, Mass. *“GILMAN’S 
Toledo, Ohio THE DAMSCHRODER-BERRY CO. 
Washington, D. C. BETTER MERCHANTS 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. HARRY ROSENTHAL 
Worcester, Mass. GIRARD & SILVER 
Warren, Ohio DAVID REESE 


Nashville, Tenn. 
New York City 
New Orleans, La. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Oregon 
Providence, R. I. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

San Francisco, Caliy. 
Salt Lake City 
Seattle, Wash. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Scranton, Pa. 















GOODMAN & SUSS CLOTHES 


123 POINT HAND TAILOBLED 


RLOCHESTERBW N.Y. 
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VERY man’s jacket 

for every season. Just 

the extra warmth you need, 

with perfect style and fit. 

Two and four-pocket 

models in a wide range of 

handsome colors and com- 

binations. Look for the 
Tom Wye Label. 


At Haberdashers, 
Sporting Goods Stores 
and Department Stores. 


TOM WYE, Inc. 


Winchendon, Mass. 









THE LINCOLN HAS WON 
NATION-WIDE ACCEPTANCE 





GRIN ALL parts of the country, the 
'§*%) Lincoln is known as a fast, easy- 
e*3) riding, smooth-runnin3, and lon}- 
lived car. Its beauty is admired, its 
abilities respected. Through brillant 
qualities of performance and sound- 
ness of construction, it has definitely 
established itself in the 300d opinion 
of the nation as a car of outstanding 


and endurin3, worth. 





See any Lincoln Dealer 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH, 
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ROM the hilltop, from the road, set in winter 
snow, or summer foliage, this roof seems to 
welcome the guest to share its shelter, as if its 


soft blended colorings reflected the warmth of 
the hearth within 


INM LATION 
WRARE LININGS 






And this Colorblende Roof of Johns-Manviile 
Asbestos is as fireproof, and permanent as it is 
beautiful. Send to Johns-Manville Incorporated, 
294 Madison Avenue at Forty-first Street, New 
York City, for Booklet in colors. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 














~ How 
did your 
ourters look 
this — 
morning, 


Vas 


Quality 
First 4 
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Boston Garter 
Viti 


This friendly reminder to forgetful men 
has earned for Bostons the thanks of thou- 
sands of careful dressers. Be comfortable 
by knowing your garters are fresh always. 


George Frost Company, Boston. 
Makers of Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the Family. 
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SERVING SPOON and 
MEAT FORK 
These exquisite pieces, together 
Of separately, have many uses: 
old meats, salads, entrees, des- 
setts. Spoon $8.50. Fork $6.50. 


> 

















Selected for exhibit by the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


CoOLFAX— the newest Silver Service 


ASHION follows many fancies. But 
true beauty-of fine line and quality 
last forever. 


New decorative modes show a dis- 
tinct tendency toward the Colonial — 
chaste in spirit—yet with much more 
richness and ornamentation. 

This exquisitely designed silver ser- 


vice, Gorham’s latest creation, is Colo- 
nial in its beautiful simplicity of shape, 


but very new in its delightful hand 
chasing—an effect which is at once 
dainty and sturdy. 


Practical, too, for its dignified ele- 
gance renders it useful on many kinds 
of occasions, formal or informal. 


For ninety years America’s Leading Sil- 
versmiths, Gorham produces the finest silver 
at prices that are no higher than you pay 
for ordinary wate. 


Your jeweler will show you Colfax 
and other Gorham productions. 


GORHAM 


NEW YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


Gorham Silver Polish makes the care of silver easy 





STEAK SET 


For the informal meal this 
sterling steak set is charming. 
Three pieces make an un 
usually smart gift. Knife $5. 
Fork $5. Steel $4.75. 
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Starling on the Greatest fourney 


OTHING is so appropriate and necessary for 
the bride as a wardrobe trunk. But her ward- 
robe trunk should last a long time. So it is most im- 
portant that she should have the one that will give 
her the utmost satisfaction for many years. 

The Belber is built for years of happy service. No 
other trunk brings so many advantages. It combines 
every convenience that thought can suggest—with 
exclusive features found in no other models. The 
new Belber Safe-Lock is unparalleled in wardrobe 
trunks. It entirely eliminates stooping and strug- 
gling with catches. Just turn the lock up or down 
once to lock or unlock every catch automatically. 

In the new home, too, the Belber is a valuable 
extra closet with hat box, shoe box, hangers—even 
an ironing board! 

When you see the Belber, you will realize immedi- 
ately the superiority of its correct appearance. 
Sturdily constructed, it brings the certainty of many 
vears of travel comfort and satisfaction. Prices are 
very reasonable—from $40.00 up. 

Write for our free booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack.” You will find it most 
useful in making your selection. 

THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELBER HAND BaGs: Preferred by 
men and women for their smart 
styles, light weight and beautiful, 
durable construction. Made in a 
variety of leathers. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 
WARDROBE TRUNK 


LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF FINE TRAVELING 








WORLD'S GOODS 








relapse; another rally; more temptation, 
and the final collapse. But on the stage, 
the scene will drag on excruciatingly for 
half an hour. 

“She harps on those fatal phrases, 
‘good-bye’, ‘for the last time’—phrases 
which reverberate in one’s heart with 
such an infinitely dolorous significance, 
when one happens to be parting with 
some one to whom one is attached, ana 
which one hears or reads with such con- 
plete inditference—sometimes, even, posi- 
tively with glee—when they are spoken or 
written by a person whose affection for 
us, outliving ours for him or her, has 
become for us merely tiresome and im- 
portunate. ‘For the last time. for the 
last time Terrible and unbear- 
able words! 

“In the end, he gives way; he falls. 
Passionately he kisses her. She seems 
to flee, to resist. His ardour is redoubled. 
Conquered at last, swooningly, she makes 
an assignation. He is to pretend to leave 
the house, but not to go farther than the 
garden. There he must hide; when the 
coast is clear, she will signal to him from 
her balcony. Curtain on the second act. 
Pretty soul-stirring, I flatter myself,” 
said Robinson, addressing himself di- 
rectly to me. I agreed. 

“The scene of the last act”. he con- 
tinued, “is laid in the garden. It is night; 
the moon is shining. To the left is the 
house with the fatal balcony. The rest of 
the stage is a maze of lawns and boskage, 
black shadows, and moony light. Voltaire 
Bone walks, distraught, under the green 
limelight. And here, taking into account 
the troubled state of his mind and the 
very romantic character of the scene, I 
give him a soliloquy. Daring, I admit; 
out justifiable, I claim, in the circum- 
stances. Moreover, it gives-one an op- 
portunity for some very poetical writing. 


On the Brink of the Pit 


“ETE compares the calm of the night 

with the turmoil within his own 
breast; envies the remoteness and _ in- 
difference of the celestial luminaries; 
contrasts the unhappy fate of Man. who 
knows good and evil, who looks before 
and after, with that of unconscious 
Nature. Shall he; shall he not? Can love 
really be so great a sin, he asks? He 
persuades himself that, after all. love 


being in accordance with nature, can 
hardly be offensive to the creator of the 


How to Write a Tragedy 


(Continued from page 04) 
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natural order. But then he reminds hip. 
self that this is mere casuistry. Religj 

which transcends nature and stang 
apart from it, pronounces love a gi 
He is on the brink of damnation; he mug 


flee. But . . . there must be no by 
And yet . . . the prohibition is cat, 
gorical. 


“He makes up his mind to flee. He is q 
the point of fleeing when, admitti 
into the green aquarium light of th 
garden a yellow beam, a French windoy 
opens and Maria Monk Mathers step 
on to the balcony. ‘Voltaire! With; 
word, she calls him back; his doom , 
sealed. There follows a bit of Rome 
and Juliet, put into prose. At the end 9 
which, hurling himself with glee to pi 
destruction, he attempts to scale th 
balcony. He is just hoisting himself oye; 
the balustrade when old Dr. Bone appeax 
in the garden below, to feast his eyes upor 
the triumph of pure reason over super. 
stition. Seeing the young man in the ac: 
of climbing towards pure reason, he cap. 
not control a movement of delight, 

“Victory!” he exclaims. 


Destiny to the Rescue 


“GTARTLED by the sound, the young 
man looks round and, as he does go, 
misses his footing. He falls with a thump 
io the ground, where he lies, pitifully 
groaning. Dr. Bone rushes to his assist- 
ance. Maria Monk Mathers darts in 
fromthe balcony and reappearsan instant 
later below in the garden. While the 
doctor administers restoratives, applies 
the stethoscope, and feels his skull, she 
kneels beside him and, as a good Christian 
Scientist, ardently tries to bring spiritual 
powers to bear on the case. But Christian 
and non-Christian science are alike un- 
availing. After making an exceedingly 
pathetic speech, in which he repents of the 
sin from which this accident mercifully 
preserved him, Voltaire expires. Dr, 
Bone and Maria Monk Mathers are leit 
with their dead. Slowly and impressively 
the curtain descends.” 

Robinson's voice, as he spoke these last 
words, had sunk almost to a whisper. 
He helped himself to some brandy and 
another nine-inch cigar, and sat down. 
“Have I taught you anything?” he asked, 

I shook his hand. “In eighteen months 
time”. I said, “we shall be listening to 
your electric piano.” 


The Cuckoo School of Humour 


(Continued from page 46) 


and maddeningly meaningless. The tact 
that it is a satirical parody (of the Moscow 
Art Theatre programs) is entirely 
secondary. Like Ed Wynn's fancies, it 
depends on itself. 

Wynn was for a time the only lunatic 
above the burlesque line, and everyone 
who gets away with that particular kind 
of fantastical nonsense owes a debt to 
him. The same quality can appear in 
an act of entirely distinct atmosphere. 
Roy Cummings used to be in vaudeville. 
and carried most of his act into the musical 
comedy in which Delysia was _ lately 
featured. It is a frenetic lunacy which is 
based, first, on an exaggeration of entirely 
common emotions. A bathing beauty 
comes on the stage, and Cummings tears 
off his coat and shirt in wild joy at her 
presence. His cacklings and gruntings 
are all slightly mad; but, so far, he is not 
in the lunatic vein. But, in the effort to 
express himself, he finally cuts loose from 
the actual, rides into the flies with the 
ascending back-drop, gets horribly mixed 
up in its convolutions when it returns; 
and, exhausted and torn, sits down in a 
foreshortened chair painted on the drop 
—with an invisible chair presumably 
placed behind it. By this time, every- 
thing is senseless and wild—and funny. 

It isa rare quality, and ought to be 





encouraged; but it is dangerous. It 
can descend easily enough to gibberish; 
the nonsensical juxtaposition of words 
may become a great bore. And the fabric 
out of which these things are made is 
extraordinarily delicate—it isn’t a care- 
iully woven tapestry. Compare it with 
the extraordinary tramp-cyclist created 
by Joe Jackson, a veritable masterpiece 
of clown work, It is all logical, all care- 
fully built up; and when Jackson tries 
to get rid of a bicycle horn by hanging it 
up on thin air, it is not the non sense of 
the gesture which affects us, but the 
sympathy we have with the harrassed 
and desperate creature fighting all the 
inanimate objects in the world. This 1s 
fun which is thought out and constructed, 
and has a framework. We are much more 
accustomed to it than to the lunatic. 

Even in literature, we take humour 
rather seriously, except for the umique 
outburst of Gelett Burgess, in the years 
gone by—so rapidly reduced to a serious 
moral tone—our nonsense isn’t equal to 
the English. Our musical comedy plots 
may be creaky or banal or unintelligent, 
but we do not go in for the utterly fan- 
tastic notions of W. S. Gilbert. For 
of which reasons, it is pleasant to note 
that, sporadically at least, pure non 
sense is showing itself. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


These fine pillowe-cases 
are made of exquisite 
Wamsutta Percale, 
single hemstitched 
Size 45 x 38% 





cA Special Offer 


For $2.00 we will send you a pair of these beautiful 
Wamsutta Percale hemstitched pillow-cases (or one pillow- 
case for $1.00). This offer must be limited; so write today 


HIS offer is purely introductory 
and is made to give you the 
opportunity of really finding 
out how truly exquisite is the 
quality of these famous sheets and pil- 
low-cases. 

For nothing can so convince you of 
their beauty and texture as their actual 
use in your own home; and as you laun- 





der them, you wili be amazed at the in- 
creasing softness and loveliness of Wam- 
sutta Percale. Its extraordinary wearing 
qualities make it a real economy. 

You will like Wamsutta Percale Sheets 
and Pillow-Cases better than expensive 
linen. 

They cost very much less than linen and 
only a little more than ordinary cotton. 


WAMSUTTA 
PERCALE 


Sheets and Pillow Cases 
CThe Finest of Cottons 


WAMSUTTA MILLS ALSO MAKE WAMSUTTA NAINSOOK, 
LUSTERSHEER AND WAMSUTTA UNDERWEAR CLOTH 


Write Us Today 


Mail this coupon today 





The introductory offer above is limited to two weeks; and only one pair 
of pillow-cases will be available to each person. You can buy Wamsutta 
Percale Sheets and Piliow-Cases at all good department and linen stores— 
in all sizes; plain hemmed, hemstitched, or scalloped. 


WAMSUTTA MILLS, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & CO. Selling Agents 


44 LEONARD STREET, NEW YORK 


To WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 


Please send, postage prepaid, the special introductory 
offer of Wamsutta Percale Pillow-Cases. Enclosed 
is check or money order for 


() $2 for a pair [] $1 for one 


Reean eerie eas se ntans ge a ee a Meo neu 
Street. . Ret errs OTe ON SAU Ot ete cere en an err 
| oT eae eee SOATCAR tra Wes he's : 

This offer closes May 15th V.F 
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‘GIFT ORIGINATIONS 
Jor the brid ak party 




































































How 
adorably 
useful ! 
Twinette 
Vanity Box 
No.260/465 


$15.00 





Flattering! 
Purse Mirror | 
No.359/243 

$2.25 









Very smart! 
Perfume Flask 
No.401/337 


$5.50 


For the 
Ushers! 


Match Safe 
No.57/377 


$4.75 


THEY must be correct. They should be 
memorable. Arid, oh, how you want them 
original! Those gifts you give the bridal 
party! All of which precipitates a problem, 
—until you discover the Gift Originations. 
Perhaps you can choose from the four very 
smart originations shown. Perhaps you would 
rather visit your jeweler, and see others. 
The thing to ask for is— 


INTERNATIONAL 


STERLING 
Gift Originations 


WATROUS MFG. CO., Wallingford, Conn. Succeeded by 
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The Sport of Kings 


(Continued from page 61) 


double championship of Sweden; and the 
King still spends a part of every winter 
in the Riviera, where, under the name of 
“Mr. G.”, he continues to win tennis 
prizes. Even a serious automobile smash 
a year ago, in which His Majesty was 
badly bruised and broke several ribs, 
did not daunt this game young man in 
his seventh decade. He was soon out 
on the courts, slamming the ball with all 
his old vigour. He has a worthy successor 
in his son, the Crown Prince, who is also 
an athlete of championship ability. With 
their own “Olympians” thus taking the 
lead in strenuous sport, it is small wonder 
that Sweden ranks high in international 
contests. 

It is but natural that many anecdotes 
should be current about so engaging a 
personality as King Alfonso of Spain. 
Indeed he rivals Haroun al Raschid in 
that respect. But Alfonso is first, last, 
and always, an enthusiastic motorist and 
polo player. As a frail boy, he began 
building up the hardy frame that now 
serves him in polo, by riding a bicycle. 
The tumbles that accompany learning 
to ride a bicycle must have seemed sport 
indeed to a youth already accustomed 
to cabinet crises. The ardent cyclist 
naturally turned to automobiles when 
they began to appear. The longer and 
faster the run, the better was he pleased, 
provided only that he be at the wheel. 
Nor was it beyond His Majesty to assist 
in changing a tire, when tire-changing 
was one of the seven labours of Hercules; 
for Alfonso is skilled in the mechanics 
of the automobile. On one occasion, His 
Majesty was burning the road from La 
Granja to Madrid to reach a meeting 
of his ministers when he was arrested by 
the Alguazils, or constables, for speeding. 

“But I am the King!” he remonstrated. 

“Perhaps!” said they, in an accent which 
plainly indicated an ancestry from Mis- 
souri. “We don’t know anything about 
that. So come along with us!” At the 
police station, the royal identity was 
easily proved, and the zealous minions of 
the law overwhelmed by apologies and 
confusion. Two days later, the vigilant 
Alguazils, found themselves promoted to 
the rank of sergeant, and each presented 
with a box of the King’s favourite brand 
of Havanas. 


S a poloist, King Alfonso is untiring, 
although the same cannot be said of 

his ponies, for he uses up one after the 
other by his insistence that he be always 
on the ball and in the thick of the fray. 
He has a peculiar cross stroke under the 
belly of the pony that is most effective, 
especially in scrimmages along the 
sideboards. During the summer of 1922, 
the-King went to Deauville in Normandy 
for a fortnight of polo. Under the name 
of the Duke of Toledo, he went freely 
about that summer city, making many 
friends by his democratic ways; but 
always in the late afternoon, he was to be 
found at the Polo Club. His Majesty’s 
mallet materially aided the Madrid 
team to win three sets of challenge cups. 
It is in line with the heroic account of 
himself that he gave during the war that 
King Albert of Belgium should stand 
confessed as a hardy mountain-climber 
and a daring aviator. For thirty years, 
His Majesty has made the Alps his play- 
ground and especially that section of it, 
beloved of mountain-climbers, between 
Mont Blanc and the Tyrol. Like some of 
his confréres, King Albert has found 
the burden of kingship too heavy to 
carry along with him on a holiday, so he 
has chucked it out of his knapsack from 
the very beginning, sheltered in rough 
mountaineers’ cabins, or bivouaced under 
the stars; and found his state, thereby, the 


& 


more kingly and his heart the more gay, 

Mountain climbing demands not oni 
great courage, but, also, superb physical 
endurance. An important climb may 
require from twelve to twenty hours of 
supreme exertion. Albert’s guides ar 
constantly impressed by the fact that he 
maintains himself in such good condition 
that he requires but little training for 
these feats of endurance and insists upon 
making ascents day after day, with none 
of the customary rests between, For 
example, in 1920, having only five da: 
at his disposal, he ascended the Grépon, 
made the crossing of the two aiguille 
of the Dru, and climbed the Monk’s 
Needle. Of the two forms of mountain. 
climbing, rock and snow, it is the former 
that particularly attracts His Majesty, 
Some of the most varied and difficult 
rock climbing is that around Chamonix 
where the beautiful sharp  aiguilles 
(needles), some of them apparently 
inaccessible, stand guard around Mont 
Blanc. In addition to the ascent of 
Aiguille du Grépon, perhaps the most 
difficult of all, and the crossing of the 
peaks of the Dru, already mentioned, the 
King has climbed the Aiguilles des 
Grandes Charmoz, and also the Ortler, a 
very high mountain, just after a fall of 
some eighteen inches of fresh snow. He 
has also made some notable conquests 
in the Engadine and the Tyrol, and has 
earned such a reputation as to be elected 
an honourary member of the English 
Alpine Club. 


* addition to mountain-climbing, King 
Albert has fostered aviation as a sport 
with a very distinct idea of its ultimate 
commercial advantages, and, also, to save 
his heavily-taxed official time. Like his 
grandfather, Louise Phillipe of France, 
who rode in railway trains when these 
were regarded as dangerous monsters 
in order to demonstrate their practica- 
bility, King Albert, by using his own 
airplane, has sought to give his people a 
similar example. In 1921, when return- 
ing from Morocco, he did the journey by 
airplane relays, and saved enough in the 
last relay from Paris to Brussels, made in 
his own plane, to advance an important 
cabinet meeting by a day. 

Furthermore, Belgium has a particular 
interest in the development of the air- 
plane, for it may mean the opening up 
of the Belgian Congo to rapid commercial 
exploitation. A delay of decades may be 
involved if they must wait for the develop- 
ment of this vast territory through the 
slow transportation of river steamers or 
the construction of extensive railroads 
in difficult country. But already the 
birds of commerce are beginning to fly 
over the heads of Mr. Vachel Lindsay’s 
astounded and_ picturesque Congo 
savages. We wonder what the latterthink 
about these unpremeditated intrusions. 

The story is told of one native who 
insisted, to a European traveler, that the 
planes were male and female. “But how 
can you tell which is which?” 

“They generally fly in couples, and 
you can tell that the one in front is the 
male, because he settles down first to 
find a good place for his mate.” 

In thus popularizing the use of the 
airplane, King Albert is coming very 
close, is he not, to those old times, when 
the “sport of kings” meant the power and 
preference of a nation? 

It is no small thing, even in these days 
of democracy, adequately to represent to 
one’s own people and to the world the 
power and dignity of a nation. And it 1s 
indeed fortunate that these royal gentle- 
men know how to escape, at times, from 
the press of state and social functions into 
the world of clean, hard, open-air sport. 
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Bussxes of crystal beauty captured; myriad changing lights; 
mystery of soft shifting colors—all part of your pleasure and 
pride in Fostoria Glassware. There is quality beyond question 
in every piece. . . . Inthe slender stemware, crystal clear, hand- 
blown, deeply etched with exquisite care; in the subtle glory of 
iridescent glass; in the rich loveliness of gold-encrusted colored 
glass, or in the simple splendor of colored glass undecorated. 
. . . Candlesticks, console sets, sandwich trays, salad plates, 
candy jars, compotes, bonbon dishes, berry sets—mentioning a 
few of the many beautiful things that will delight you, and 
from which you may make a happy choice for wedding gifts 
this season. You will find patterns in fascinating variety. 
Remember to ask for Fostoria Glassware by name. You can buy 
none better. The Fostoria Glass Company, Moundsville, W.Va. 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND DECORATED GLASSWARE 









































Goblet in the dis- 
tinctive, new Poppy 
design, hand-blown, 
deep plate etched. 



















































































































Why Miss a Chance? 


Wy = waste a day of good golf weather at the 

office when business isn’t pressing? Or why 
set aside an afternoon for outdoor exercise, only to 
find it raining when you reach the course? 


Active men who have to plan their hours of relaxa- 
tion are becoming very enthusiastic over the Stormo- 
guide. It gives them sufficient notice to make their 
arrangements, knowing they won’t be upset by unex- 
pected storms. Glance at the dial, on your desk or 
office wall, and you know the coming weather con- 
ditions, 12 to 24 hours in advance. 


Planning your outdoors engagements—golf, tennis, 
motoring, yachting or whatever it may be—without 
such weather guidance is like going to the station 
for a train without consulting the schedule. Sensible 
people don’t do it. Busy men can’t. 





Stormoguide 2554, as illustrated, 
has a 5-inch silver metal dial 
set in a 7-inch frame, mahogany 
stand, 17% inches wide at the 
base. Highly polished, it is an 
ornament to any home, club or of- 
fice. Price, $50.00. 


Stormoguide 2256X, first quality 
movement, compensated to over- 
come changes in temperature. 
Antique finished, round brass 
case. Five-inch  silvered-metal 
dial in 7-inch frame. Made to 
hang or stand. Price, $25.00. 


If for any reason your dealer cannot supply you with a Stormo- 
guide, one will be sent direct upon receipt of price—postpaid and 
safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
and 
110-112 Church Street, Toronto, Canada 
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Voltaire’s First Love 


VANITY FAIR 





(Continued from page 50) 


the king; in 1634, an opera was given 
for the last time. 

The king was seldom seen. Madanie de 
Maintenon scarcely left her rooms where 
she spent the time with two or three 
ladies of the court as pious, austere, and 
prudish as she, herself. Two or three 
times a day, the king would call upon her 
and sometimes he would work in her 
apaftments with his ministers. It was 
almost unbelievable that this Versailles 
had at one time been the home of youth 
and gallantry. An atmosphere of gloom 
spread from the Court and lay like a 
damper over the people. 


AS a reaction against the dullness of 
court life, against its deadly serious- 
ness and punctilious morals, there 
gradually developed a spirit of reckless- 
ness and enjoyment of life, a spirit which 
was to burst into the open during the 
Regency, a spirit combining a desperate 
thirst for pleasure with the most ultra- 
refined and perverse elegance. 

The meeting-place of the clever and 
anachronistic men of the time was the 
Temple, where reigned the Grand Prior of 
Vendéme, brother of the Duke. Into this 
amusing and brilliant circle Voltaire 
came, as soon as he was out of school, 
introduced by his godfather, the Abbé of 
Chateauneuf, a great friend of the Grand 
Prior. 

Bacchus ruled at the witty orgies, 
while the Graces were not too particular; 
and the slender youth with the burning 
sarcastic eyes was flattered to have a 
place among the highly experienced 
gentlemen and the not inexperienced 
ladies. There he sat, just out of school, 
among the finest aristocrats of the time, 
amusing and delighting them with his 
bubbling wit, his burlesque cunceits, his 
His charm and 


| grace were incomparable, and he won 





| bubbling 


every one. From the very first, he looked 
upon these people as no more than his 
equals. Just as Napoleon and his brothers, 
a little less than a century later, were to 
mount the thrones of Europe as if they 
had always belonged there, Voltaire 
behaved toward the mightiest of France 
as if he were, without question, as high- 
born and distinguished as they. 

In this gay circle his hatred for com- 
pulsion of all kind increased; but he did 
not share the reigning passion for luxu- 
rious living. The elderly gentlemen who 
constituted the circle belonged to a time 
when it was considered good form to 
drink the light and sparkling Vin d’Ai 


| until they rolled under the table. At that 


time, it was no shame for a man to go to 


| bed dead drunk each night. 


But Voltaire, who sat among them 
and who had been baptized one of them in 
champagne, represented a 
younger generation that no longer sought 


| inspiration in wine. Voltaire’s drink was 








not wine, but coffee. With Voltaire began 
the art of conversation, as it was to be 
found for the first time in the newly- 
founded coffee-houses. Wit flourished 
with coffee, as did clear language and 
laughter—not the braying of inebriety, 
but the mirth of the self-possessed, the 
laughter that struck home, killed, or 
fascinated. It has been said of Voltaire 
that he lived on fifty cups of coffee a day 
and died as the result of this diet. This, 


| of course, is an exaggeration. But certain 


it is that coffee is the drink that symbol- 
izes Voltaire; not wine, and still less beer. 

Voltaire’s father, the level-headed, 
grave Arouet, at first notary and then 
high functionary, naturally felt con- 
siderable alarm at his son’s frivolous and 
purposeless life with poets and princes. 
Instead of studying law and preparing to 
settle down, the boy would leave home 
in the early afternoon and stay out till 


| late next morning. No wonder the old 


gentleman saw no other solution than that 


of getting the boy away from Paris 
Accordingly, he asked the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf, a brother of Voltaire’s 
godfather, to try to find a post for the 
boy at the Hague, where the Marquis was 
then French Ambassador. 

At that time, the Hague was full of 
French refugees; chietly Huguenots, who 
had fled across.the boundary to escape 
persecution. Among them was Madame 
Dunoyer, who, with her two daughters, 
had left her husband, after having 
ruined his position by her caprices 
Madame Dunoyer was not at all beautiful, 
but none the less a real adventuress, 
clever, enterprising, and aggressive. For 
a time she had lived in England on moj 
solicited from friends. At the Hague, 
she tried to earn her living by publishing 
a paper called La Quintessence, containi 
gossip from Paris and the Court. There 
was hardly a true word in it; but it was 
an amusing sheet, with plenty of anec. 
dotes and piquant scandals. Madame 
Dunoyer had succeeded in marrying off 
her elder daughter, as a very young girl, 
to an old man. Her younger daughter, 
Olympe, “Pimpette” as she was called, 
was still with her. 

Soon after arriving at the Hague, 
the youthful Arouet—Voltaire was nine- 
teen at the time—was received in the 
Dunoyers’ hospitable home, and for the 
first time in his life he fell in love. From 
the moment their eyes met, Olympe and 
he started burning with the same flame, 
and she made no effort to conceal her 
feelings from her youthful admirer. They 
saw each other every day. 

But the mother, a practical woman, 
did not consider a nineteen year old 
boy, without income and without position, 
a fitting husband for her Pimpette; and 
realized that his attentions could only 
compromise and hinder her daughter's 
chances of marriage. She therefore went 
straight to the Ambassador and asked 
him to put a stop to the young man’s 
advances. 

Deciding that no time must be lost, 
the Marquis de Chateauneuf informed 
young Francois Arouet that he must go 
back to France at once. The announce- 
ment came as a thunderbolt to the you 
man, who with much difficulty suce 
in getting his departure postponed for a 
day, on condition that he promise not to 
leave the Embassy. 


fee alarmed and dismayed, 
Voltaire decided he would not give 
Pimpette up. All night long, he wondered 
what he could do, and could evolve no 
better plan than an elopement. Pimpette 
must leave the Hague with him and seek 
refuge with her father, in France. But 
first of all, he must write her. 

And curiously enough, we have the 
letters which he wrote her—fourteen, as 
I have said—perhaps all he ever wrote her. 
We have them, in spite of his stern com- 
mand to his mistress to burn them at 
once. We have them, because Olympe’s 
brazen and active mother, after having 
done everything in her power to separate 
the young people, decided to make money 
out of the letters by publishing them, 
seven years later, in 1720, in a volume 
called Lettres Historiques et Galantes. 

In these letters, we see Voltaire’s 
romance unfold. At the news that he 
must leave his beloved Pimpette fury 
and despair seethe through his mind. 
He feels helpless and crushed. But he 
must find a way out. Even if she cannot 
go with him to France, he will find a way 
of getting her there later. He must get 
letters from her, introducing him to her 
father, her uncle, and especially to her 
married sister, in France. She must 
write these letters and give them to the 
family cobbler, a most trustworthy man, 
who will call as if he had come to fetch @ 

(Continued on page 104) 
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Jtospitality Dressed in Silver 


LEAMING linen, dimpled shoulders, jewels sparkling in soft flames of 

candles, half hidden flowers, solid silver—these graces are high lights of 
beauty that relieve the dull dailiness of life. To finer natures they are the telling 
points in the drama—or comedy, maybe—of living with one’s self, one’s family, 
one’s friends. Without them our play is Hamlet without even the ghost. 


Designs in Treasure Solid Silver—as in the William and Mary Pattern pictured 
oni this page—are made for life’s high occasions, not merely for your own days, 
but for length of days through generations. Practical in that they are genuine; 
itreproachable in that they are works of art. At leading jewelers. 


Brochure on request 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 


to KENWOOD STREET 


$2... Silversmiths ~, Creators of Distinctive Tableware 
GREENFIELD ba MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sterling 25000 Fine 
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i yews English Lounge Sac was introduced 
into this country by Browning King’s 
English designer. 

In new imported and domestic fabrics 


for Spring at all Browning King 
stores. 
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Voltaire’s First Love 


(Continued from page 102) 


pair of shoes to be repaired. She must 
also give the cobbler a letter for him, 
Arouet, and her picture, even if she has to 
take it away from her mother. Her 
picture will be much better in his pos- 
session than in that of her vindictive 
mother. She can trust the servant bring- 


_ing this letter; he is devoted to Voltaire; 


and in order to gain admittance, he will 
tell the mother that he is a manufacturer 
of snuff-boxes. He is from Normandy, 
and will play the part to perfection. 


YOLMRES departure, however, was 
postponed. The Ambassador could 
find no suitable person to accompany 
young Arouet, and did not trust him 
alone. But if he remuined in the Hague, 
it was as prisoner of the King, in the 
Embassy. The following day, Voltaire 
plans to escape to see his sweetheart. 
But nothing came of the bold plan. 
Both young people were too carefully 
watched. The next day, however, he 
plans another elopement, but without 
success. The following day, he has another 
inspiration! At three o’clock she is to 
send her maid, Lisette, to the Embassy. 
He will give Lisette a bundle of men’s 
clothes. If Pimpette, then, wishes to see 
her poor, adoring slave, she must don 
these clothes and come, at dark, to the 
Embassy to call upon him. The delight 
at seeing her will make him forget that 
he is a prisoner. As people know his 
clothes, she must wrap herself up in the 
great cloak which he will also send with 
Lisette, and she must conceal her face. 
This time the plan succeeded, and a 
joy radiates from every word of the next 
letter following this meeting of the two 
lovers, so like that in a Shakespearian 
comedy. Both forget the coming separa- 
tion in the delight of having met in the 
darkest secrecy. “Shall I call you Mon- 
sieur or Mademoiselle? If you’re adorable 
in woman’s clothes, you are, my faith, a 
most attractive cavalier; and our guard, 
who is not in love with you, said you 
were a very handsome young man. The 
next time you come, he’ll give you a warm 
welcome. However, your manner was as 
dignified as your face is pretty—I wonder 
you did not carry a sword in the street. 
in order to be exactly like a man.” And 
in his joy, Voltaire bursts into verse, 
comparing her to all known gods and 
goddesses, all less wonderful than she. 
That night, Voltaire managed to slip 
out of his prison to meet her for a moment. 
But the next letter is full of anxiety. 
He fears their rendezvous has been 
discovered. M. de la Bruyére has been 
to see her mother, and has surely told 
her all about it. For the sake of his 
sweetheart’s reputation, he dare not 
see her again. But he will write. He will 
write every day—to an address they will 
agree upon. And he gives excellent ad- 
vice as to how to treat her shrew of a 
mother. She must try to mollify her, 
never mentioning his name, trying to 
calm all suspicions till the day of 
liberation “My darling Pimpette, 
obey me for once. I promise afterwards 
to obey you in everything.” 
But luckily, Voltaire had been alarmed 
unnecessarily. So we learn from the only 
letter we have from Olympe: 


“As I am not sure that I shall see you 
tonight, I hasten to inform you that M. 
de la Bruyére did not call yesterday. 
The cobbler’s wife was mistaken, and 
gaveusa false alarm. Heaven be thanked, 
my mother does not know I have seen 
you. She thinks you have already left 
Holland. You ask me to take care of my 
health, but that does not interest me. 
I think far too much of you to have time 
to think of myself. And I assure you, 
my dear heart, that if I had reason 
to doubt your tenderness and affection, 
I would gladly be ill. Yes, my beloved, 


VANITY FAIR 





life would be a burden to me, if I did ng 
feel certain of being loved Ly him who; 
dearest to me in the world. 

“Do everything in your power to meg 
me tonight. Go to the cobbler’s kitchen, 
I assure you you have nothing to fea 
Our “Quintessence”-maker thinks you ap 
already half way to Paris. But if you dp 
not come this evening, I will go to mas 
at the Embassy and will ask M. de} 
Bruyére to see the-chapel, curiosity bej 
a woman’s privilege; and without givj 
myself away at all, I will ask if he has 
heard from you since you left. Do not 
deny me this favour, my dear Arovet: 
I beseech you, in the name of the deepest 
affection, in the name of the love I bear 
for you. Farewell, my adored one! | 
worship you, and swear that my love wil] 
last as long as my life.” 





























































Young Arouet had scarcely arrived in 
Paris when the Marquis de Chateauneuf 
wrote his father a most violent letter, 
“a letter one wouldn’t write about 4 
criminal”, criticizing the boy’s behaviour, 
This was the last straw for Voltaire’s 
father, who had a lettre de cachet (a police 
warrant) issued against his son. Voltaire 
had to go into hiding until friends suc. 
ceeded in slightly pacifying the old man, 
who finally refrained from sending his son 
to prison, but threatened him with exile 
to the Antilles. He was persuaded to 
change his mind on that point, too; 
but no one could persuade him not to 
disinherit his son. Voltaire, full of misery, 
writes to Olympe that there is only one 
thing for her to do. She must leave her 
mother and come to France at once, 
“My own Olympe, you know how much 
I love you; and surely my love deserves 
to meet with love in return. If you should 
be cruel enough to let me lose the reward 
of all my suffering and refuse to leave 
Holland, I swear I will kill myself at the 
very first news I receive of it.” 

Meanwhile, the cruel father sum- 
marily put his son into a law office 
and intercepted Olympe’s letters to 
Voltaire. The wicked mother intercepted 
Voltaire’s letters to Olympe. For two 
months, the young people tried changing 
addresses. Then, all of a sudden, the 
affair ended by a bombshell from the 
young woman’s side. She fell in love with 
a seventeen year old Frenchman at the 
Hague, Guyot de Merville, who later, 
in an attack of what one might call 
retroactive jealousy, became one of 
Voltaire’s most bitter enemies. 


EEDLESS to say, Merville found no 
more favour with Madame Dunoyer 
than Arouet; and she, being a determined 
woman, decided to find a suitable hus 
band for her daughter herself. She 
managed to arrange a marriage with 
Count Winterfeldt. But as the mother's 
ambition, and not the daughter’s heart, 
approved this marriage, the young 
Countess soon left her husband and went 
back to her mother, having no other place 
to go. Madame Dunoyer died shortly 
afterwards, and Countess Winterfeldt left 
Holland to visit relatives in France. 
Voltaire never blamed his sweetheart 
for having been faithless to him, nor felt 
any bitterness against her. On the con- 
trary, when, in 1721, he heard that she 
was in financial difficulties, he assisted 
her, without her knowledge. Whenever 
he mentions her in his letters, it is always 
with respect and admiration. _ 

The last reference to her name is found 
in a letter from Voltaire dated Cirey, 
July 16 and 30, 1736, in which he asks 
his confidential secretary, Abbé Moussinot 
to buy a little writing desk with a screen, 
and have it taken to Countess Wintet- 
feldt, with his compliments. he 

The man of forty-two tried, by this little 
present, to express his lasting homage to & 
lady he had loved when a boy of nineteen. 
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EARLY ENGLISH 
MODEL 





HE creation of the Period Models of the 

Sohmer Grand Piano establishes new stand- 
ards of beauty in home furnishing. The encasement 
of the piano expresses the individuality and char- 
acter of the room. The instrument becomes a part 
of the decorative scheme of the home — assumes 
its proper place as the finest of fine furniture. 


Added to this is the Sohmer tone—famous for 
more than half a century—warm, brilliant and 


colorful, with an irresistible appeal to those who 
appreciate all that is best in piano tone. 


The dual appeal of the Sohmer Period Models— 
fine pianos that are fine furniture—is the crown- 
ing achievement of the Sohmer family who for 
more than fifty years have constantly improved 
the Sohmer product until today it stands as the 
prized possession of those who will be satisfied 
with nothing less than perfection. 


Sohmer Pianos are made in various styles and sizes of Grands, Uprights, Players and Reproducing 
Players, all of one quality. Uprights from $700. and upward. Grands $1250 and upward. Period 
models in Queen Anne, Italian Renaissance and Jacobean. Monthly terms of payment if desired. 


Illustrated Brochure mailed on request. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 


Established 1872 
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Thomas Kenyon Residence, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Alden & Harlow, Architects 





“They dreamt not of a perishable home 
who thus could build” —Wordsworth 





Homes of Character 


Indiana Limestone homes effectively and 
practicably combine beauty with utility. 
They convey to the beholder an undeni- 
able sense of dignity. Everywhere, they 
dominate their surroundings in a manner 
characteristic of all works of quality. 
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Wherever good residential architecture exists, 
we find Indiana Limestone dwellings standing 
out as homes of character. Such homes possess 
a freedom from artificiality that is one of the 
first requirements of good taste, and that can be 
obtained only by the use of this natura/ stone. 
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Builders who desire a decidedly superior home 
are rapidly appreciating the advantages of stone 
construction from the standpoint of beauty, 
durability and economy. The Indiana Limestone 
industry offers to the building world today a 
product unequaled among permanent materials. 
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Our handsomely illustrated book- 
let showing this country’s finest 
Indiana Limestone homes sent free 
upon request. Address, Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Box 757, Bedford, Indiana 
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The Pyramids remain today 
as permanent evidence that 
limestone is the world’s most 
enduring building material 
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The Jazz Muse 


(Continued from page 56) 


IV. Mr. Longfellow’s “Psalm 
of Life” 
( UT Away Those Blues; Pack Your 
Bag for Heaven; 
We're All Gonna Leave on the Seven-Come- 
Eleven.) 
A Camp-MEETING-JAzz 
ORCHESTRA: Put away that hammer; 
Stop that yowl; 
No Katzenjammer, 
And the muffler 
growl! 
TReNcH Horn: 
Sic ’im, Tiger, if you hear 
‘im howl! 
UKELELES AND Banjos: 
Blang! Blang! 
Bling! Bling! 
Go about your business 
And you'll hear the angels 
sing! 


on the 


(While the ukes and banjos are playing, 
the rest of the orchestra rises and sings thts 
in caump-meeting fashion. It might be ap- 
propriate to suspend a Vachel Lindsay 
puppet from a wire and have it do a hanged 
man’s jig.) 


ORCHESTRA: Ashes to ashes, dust to dust, 
Acorns fall and hinges rust, 
But I got a heart and I got 
a soul, 
And I may go to pieces, but 
I’m comin’ out whole. 
UKkEs AND Banjos: Put away those blues; 
Pack your bag for Heaven; 
We're all gonna leave 
On the seven-come-eleven! 


(Orchestra, same business as before) 


OrcuestrRa: Tick, tock! Tick, tock! 
It makes me creepy to listen 
to the clock, 
But I got a soul, and I got a 
heart, 
And I may be short on time, 
but I’m long on art. 
Ukes AnD Banjos: Blang! Blang! 
Live or die; 
Don’t be an ape— 
Be a regular guy! 
OrcHEsTRA. Watch your step and watch 
your sail; 
Think o’ the guy who'll fol- 
low your trail— 
Whether you’re fast or 
whether you’re slow, 
Plant your feet so the foot- 
prints show! 


UKes AnD Banjos: 
Blang! Biang! 
Never lie down! 
Grab your pick and shovel 
Till the hearse comes rouy’! 
Entire Orchestra rises and sings with 
apprepriate business: 
Ashes to ashes, dust to dust 
Acorns fall and hinges rust, 
But I got a heart and I gota 
soul, 
And I may go to pieces, but 
I’m comin’ out whole 


V. Crossing the Bar 


( HE “ Going-Away” Blues; for Trom- 
bone, Cornet, Saxaphone, Oboe, and 
Piano.) 
Look! it’s gettin’ dark! 
Where? There! 
See it in the air! 
Don't you hear it? Hark! 
Yes? Well? 
There’s the evening-bell! 
The sun’s gone down and the evening-star 
Has got a fine shine on the foamy bar:— 
Good—bye! 
Don’t cry! 
Mamma, papa, please don’t sigh! 
I've got to go on a long, long track; 
I've got to blow, and I’m never comin’ 
back ;— 
Hear that moanin’, 
Hear that bar; 
Rock it, sunset! 
Hush it, evening-star! 
I'm goin’ away across the boundless sea; 
I’mgoin’ today, but don’t youcry forme;— 
Ding, dong! ding, dong! 
Hear—that—bell! 
So—long, so—long, 
But never say farewell! 
So-long, but not good-bye! 
Mamma, don’t you cry!— 
I've got to go across the salty foam, 
But [know, the Captain’s takin’ me home— 
Don’t you understand?— 
To the Promised Land! 
Hush, there, bar! 
Shine, there, star! 
Ring, there, bell! 
So-long, but not farewell! 
Don’t you stand and stare! 
Look me in the eye! 
I'll meet you over there! 
So-long, but not good-bye! 
Ding—dong! 
So—long! 


Love and Mr. Lucullus 


(Continued from page 36) 


breaks it by rising and pushing back his 
chair, visibly distressed.) 

ARTHUR: It is quite impossible for me 
to remain any longer, Mabel. I am too 
humiliated by my position. Your honour- 
ing me with this intimate, this exquisite 
little feast, being so charming and kind, 
and I unable to gratify the simplest 
favour you ask. No. Unless I give you 
back your horse, the only decent thing 
for me to do is to leave here at once. 


— (innocently pained): I’m so 
sorry. Philoméne will be much up- 
set. She was so thrilled by your coming. 
she has let herself go over something in 
the way of a dessert which you used to 
like. She wouldn’t make it for anyone 
else; not for kings and queens—even the 
the few kings and queens that are left. 

ArTHUR (torn between “gourmandise”, 
curiosity, and marital foreboding): You 
should have that picture, Mabel. I feel 
perfectly ignoble about it. (A moment.) 


What is the sweet? 

Mase (glibly nonchalant): Bombe 
Saint-Honoreé, surprise, aux fraises glacees. 
ARTHUR (staring widely): No!!! | 

Mase: I heard Philoméne beating 
the mousse. Too bad you're going. She 
will be difficult to handle. You know 
what a demon she is. She will yell. She 
will get drunk and yell. : 

Artuur: A _ bombe Sainte-Honort! 
Philoméne! (his eyes sparkle; his lips 
moisten; his nostrils twitch nervously.) 
Mable, this situation is impossible! (The 
sweet is borne in, creamy, rosy. dasaling, 
and mysterious. With a dramatic gesture 
of helpless surrender, he sinks into his 
chair.) You shall have your old white 
horse, Mabel. Here; put the sweet be- 
fore me. 

Mase (sweetly): That 7s good of you, 
Arthur. It is such a masterpiece. 

Artur ‘already blissfully preoccu pied : 
Mmm. Unquestionably, a masterpiece: 

THE CURTAIN FALLS 
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Cakes and Ale Return to Favour 


(Continued from page 49) 


need an excuse, you are probably other, yes. But we are under no com "T 
too far gone to be helped, and are sion always to be intense and noble. 
exactly in the situation of those who _ At the same time, super-refinement y, 
care nothing for symphony concerts, in, we arrive at a false gentility. And, 
but go because they are socially correct. minor arts are the great corrective: th 
Those who can and do like the Seven true,saving grace. We are still flounderin 
Lively Arts need only throw out of in the wake of the ancient superstitic, 
the window the inherited social pre- that what is gay is slightly immoral 
judices against them—and they will dis- that only what is a little tiresome can}, 
cover that these arts are capable of giv- really “good”. The great arts and th 
ing actual pleasure, of a singularly at- lively arts are not tiresome; in betwee, 
tractive kind. lie the pretentious fakes that are, If», 

There are many arts, says Havelock evade them, we find that the gay arts q 
Ellis, which are not conventionally not displace those of high seriousnes 
called fine, and are yet fundamental for they are a daily addition to our pleasyy. 
living. One reason is that civilized And their levity and ease and broadnes 


he new way to 
wear awatch 
without avest 








In the panel human beings are capable of taking many their careless, bright warmth and gaiety 
above the kinds of pleasure; and as they become are presented with a rare artistic seny 
ted de more civilized and their sensibilities grow making them, in the grand total, a 
enlarged. more varied, they do not feel that one engaging expression of American life. , 


kind of pleasure excludes the other. One little“wanton and wondrous”, and certainh 
is more intense and more noble than the “forever well”. It isno shame to like them, 
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TRADE MARK 


CHAINS 


No, WE don’t mean on the wrist! 
We refer to a life-size watch, worn 
with a real watch chain and carried 
in that honorable but often neglected 
feature of trousers—the watch 
pocket. 


The Simmons Belt Chain is just 
the right length to reach from belt to 
watch pocket. Its patented clasp 
locks securely over the belt. Yet, at 
your desire, the pressure of a finger 
releases its stout little spring. There 
is a variety of narrow, wide and 
fancy shapes in clasps. 


The Belt Chain has the richness 
of design and the durability of all 
Simmons Chains. It is made by the 


From Buda-Pesth to Broadway 


(Continued from page 55) 


But I venture to suggest that a similar dry grass for a passing spark, there comes 
preference seems to guide the other pro- hurtling into the house a dazzling 
ducers along Broadway, and that it even sophisticated, glamourous woman from 
infects the more civilized playgoers in the big city, an irritated, petulant, danger. 
New York. ously-idle woman, wondering what to 

Consider, for a moment, the plays do next. What she does next, and the 
now in New York which have been serio-comic consequences, fill {the play 
the most shining successes of the year— with a slightly bitter laughter. It is a 
the plays, that is, which have been en- sign of the times that a play so free from 
joyed by the literate in sufficient num- all the trumperies of masquerade could 
bers to keep the theatres crowded. Those find both a producer and an adult pub- 
plays, I would say, have been these: lic in the ever-new New York. 
Rain, The Swan, Cyrano de Bergerac, Miss Stevens is exquisite in the rdle of 
Outward Bound, Beggar on Horseback, the woman. It is a performance full 
The Show-Off, Fata Morgana, The Miracle, of beauty and understanding and a deep, 
and Saint Joan. Of these, only three sustaining honesty. Indeed, all her work = 
were written in this country. And of in the theatre has had a kind of shining 
those three, Rain was based docilely on integrity which has either made or de- 
a tale told by an English physician, while stroyed the players in her company. 
Beggar on Horseback was fundamentally When a light like hers is burning steady 
derived from a play written in Germany. in a play, a pretty good actor suddenly 
Indeed, the only truly native play which becomes very good. Or a pretty bad 
has enjoyed the double feat of bringing actor becomes something too terrible for 
| the critics to their knees, and the play- words. She is an actress whose directness 
| goers to its box office this season was of performance cruelly exposes a rub- 
| The Show-Off, that brilliant and cutting bishy actor, as morning sunlight shows 
and immensely indigenous comedy written the cracks and stains in an old window 
by a Philadelphian, who had so far for- blind that had not looked so bad under 








special process of drawing gold, — gotten that town’s admonitory influences the evening lamps. On the other hand, it 
green gold or Platinumgold over a open as to go into vaudeville. _ Was probably the beckoning of Emily 
l , ve b lL s hi The dolorous experience of the native Stevens’s own beautiful playing which 
a eee wee metal. ce this dramatist is, of course, by no means summoned young Mr. Farley to a per- 
ideal summer watch chain at your peculiar to the American. Indeed, this formance of such truth and eloquence 


[ernest Vajda, who wrote the delightful that the scorched first nighters could 
Fata Morgana, smouldered for some hardly believe their respective eyes 
years in Buda Pesth in his resentment at and ears. 
the indifference of Hungarian producers 

to the author next door. Finally, when S° long as the Guild continues to 
| he did get a play produced, it was by the find such plays along the Danube, it 


jeweler’s. $2.50 to $5.00. 


R. F. SIMMONS COMPANY 
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MK... RR Patented instructive device of announcing it as an would be a kind of Klu Klux Klanism to 
a on Sune adaptation from an American original. fret about it. Yet, if you stroll into the 
tee This play of his, which the Guild has Garrick these days wearing a preoccupied 


am \ | produced so expertly with Emily Stevens frown, the Guild directors immediately 
ae /and Morgan Farley in the central réles, put up a defensive elbow and, behind that 
\is one of those comedies of such acute shelter, impart hastily the information 
| discernment and faithful testimony that that they have, asa matter of fact, bought 
they actually embarrass you. Fata two American plays for production next 
| Morgana is a study of the tumultuous but season. One of these is a piece by the 
|brief. amour between an ingenuous and same Mr. Lawson who wrote Roger 
‘fearfully earnest adolescent and an Bloomer, And one is the most-announce 
amused and flattered older woman. It play of modern times, The Fountam, 
|is a rueful comedy. a prodigious drama of Ponce de Leon, 





Notice 
the neat- 


teed of | Such a lad, sulky, lonesome, tragic, by Eugene O'Neill. _It will probably 
pay vaguely tormented and more than a little be with The Fountain that the Guild 
in the en- Willie Baxterish, is left behind with his will dedicate its new popularly-subscri 


schoolbooks one night when all his folks theatre when—with the help of God and 
pack up and go off to the annual ball in a few bricklayers—its doors first open in 


This substantial shell of solid gold the nearby town. To sucha lad, ready as January, i925. 


is drawn over a core of alloy in the mak- 
ing of every Simmons Chain. From the 
original ingot (illustrated actual size) until 
the smallest link has been wrought out, the 
ratio of solid gold to base metal is constant. « 


largement 
above. 
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A Recollection of César Franck 
A Sketch of the French Master, by His Favourite Pupil 
By VINCENT. D'INDY 


This article forms the introduction of M. 
d’Indy’s edition of the “Piano Composi- 
tions of Cesar Franck”, and is reproduced 
by courtesy of the Oliver Ditson Company, 
publishers of the Musician’s Library. 
The translation is by Mr. Charles F. 
Manney. 


not restrain himself—genuine artist thy 
he was—from searching for and findj 

even in his most insignificant productioy, 
novel patterns which, though not in ay; 
way the aesthetic forms of serious cop. 
position, did involve new uses of th 
fingers, formulated designs hitherto yp. 
employed, and distributed the harmonig 
so as to give to the piano a sonority neve, 
before heard. Thus it may be sid 
without comparing them to the works ¢ 
his later manner, that certain of his early 
piano compositions possess a unique ip. 
terest which may tempt musicians, and 
especially pianists, to study them. Fo 
instance, I may mention the Eclogy. 
Op. 3, and the Ballade, Op. 9, withoy: 
including the trios for piano, violin, anj 


T the very period when the giant of 
the symphony, Ludwig von Beet- 
hoven, was completing the manu- 

script of that one among his works which 
he himself considered the most perfect,— 
I speak of the sublime Messe Solennelle 
in D major,—on the tenth of December, 
1822, there was born at Liége the one who 
was destined to become in the symphonic 
succession, as well as the realm of religious 


of Bonn. 


that César Franck was born—in that 
country, so akin to France not only in 
heart and !anguage, but even in external 


| appearance. For what is more similar to 


the French central plateau than those 
valleys broken by abrupt and picturesque 
plains, where in the spring the golden 
broom spreads out to an almost unlimited 
horizon; or those low, rounded hills, where 
the French traveler finds again with 
surprise the beeches and pines which are 
native to his cold Cévennes Mountains? 
It was such a country, Gallic in aspect, 
German in customs and surroundings, 
which was destined by fate to cradle the 
genius who should create a symphonic art 
that was French in spirit, clarity and 








form; but firmly grounded, on the other 
hand, upon the noble Beethoven tradi- 
tion, and nourished still further by the 
great inheritance of classic art. 


ROM his earliest years, the mind of 

César Franck was turned toward 
music. His father, a man of : tern deci- 
sion, had resolved that his two sons 
should become musicians, and they could 
not do other than bow to his will. For- 
tunately, the outcome of this premature 
determination was not that which is so 
generally the case; for too often it leads 
the child to an increasing dislike, if not 
to actual hatred, of the career undertaken 
without considering his preferences. With 
César Franck, the musical seed fell upon 
a soil wel! adapted to make it grow and 
bear fruit. 

At the age of twelve, he had completed 
his early studies at the music school of his 
native town, and his father, desirous of 
seeing him succeed in a larger field, left 
home with his two sons in 1835, and 
established himself in Paris. There César 
commenced and made considerable prog- 
ress in the study of counterpoint, fugue, 
and composition with Reicha, who gave 
him private lessons. The following year, 
however, Reicha died, and the father of 
the future composer of Les Béatitudes 
sought admission to the Paris Conserva- 
toire for his son; but, nevertheless, it was 
not until 1837 that the boy was received 
as a pupil in the class of Laborne for 
composition, and in that of Zimmermann 
for piano. 

In 1842 (April 22) there came an order 
from his father, which forced César to 
leave the Conservatoire: he was instructed 
to take up the career of a “virtuoso”. 

It is during this period that most of his 
compositions for piano alone origi- 
nated—arrangements for four hands, 
brilliant transcriptions. fantasias on 
themes of Dalayrue, and upon two Polish 
melodies—all such productions as form 
the luggage then customary of the 
“composer-pianist”. 

But in spite of this forced labour, to 
which Franck was condemned by paternal 


| authority with the practical aim of 
| replenishing the family coffers, he could 


music, the true descendant of the Master 


It was in the country of the Walloons 


violoncello, Op. 1 and Op. 2, which 
deserve particular mention. 

Franck composed these first three trios 
while still a student at the Paris Cop. 
servatoire, and his father had directe( 
that he should dedicate them to H. M. 
Leopold I, King of Belgium. If I remem. 
ber rightly a conversation which I once 
had with Franck upon this matter, it 
followed directly upon an audience at 
Court, after young César had presented 
his works to his august patron, that he 
was forced by paternal authority suddenly 
to leave the Conservatoire, as his father 
based fantastic hopes upon this dedica- 
tion. Unfortunately, nothing to justify 
them came to pass, in spite of a sojoum 
of nearly two months in Belgium. 


OWEVER that might be, the first 

trio in FJ marks a step in the history 
of music; for it really is the first com- 
position which, following the principle 
indicated by Beethoven in his last quar- 
tets, establishes frankly—one might al- 
most say naively—the great cyclic form, 
which no other composer since the Ninth 
Symphony had either recognized or dared 
to use. 

We have no further details concerning 
the stay in Belgium, except that Franck 
met Liszt there, and from this meeting 
was born the fourth trio. It is probable, 
however, that his father reaped none of 
the benefits which he hoped to find there; 
for in 1844 we find the entire family 
established again in Paris, with no other 
resources than the lessons or concerts 
which were given by the two sons, 
Joseph and César. 

This was the opportune moment which 
the latter chose in which to marry. 

Having been in love for some time with 
a young actress, the daughter of a cele- 
brated tragedienne, Madame Desmous- 
seaux, he made her his wife in spite of the 
protests of both his parents, who were 
scandalized to see a young woman of the 
theatre brought into the family. : 

Now there began for Franck that life 
of regular and unremitting toil which 
lasted without a break for fifty years, 
and which allowed him no diversion 
except (and that but seldom) a concert 
where one of his works was given. : 

It was the first performance of his 
Ruth, a Biblical pastoral in three parts, 
which took place on January 4, 1845, 0 
the Salle of the Conservatoire, that 
brought Franck a certain success, though 
without further result. Most of the 
professional critics saw in the work merely 
a “banal imitation” of Le Deésert, by 
Félicien David, which was then in the 
enjoyment of a vigourous, though ephem- 
eral, success. A little later, it was the 
name of Richard Wagner that the musical 


ed scribes employed with which to crush 


every new work; and that habit is still in 
force today, when the same scribes are 
ready to exalt a priori every youthful 
production, whatever its worth, at the 
expense of the masterpieces of an earlier 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Have youa Kaywoodiein your pipe 
collection?...The Kaywoodie pipe has 
that grace and distinctive appearance 
only produced by perfect workmanship. 
It is made of the finest Bruyere root ob- 
tainable. It is the perfect product of the 






N 
\_ oldest pipe house in America. And there 
is no import duty included in its price. 
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KAUFMANN BROS. & BONDY 


The Oldest Pipe House in America 
33 East 17th Street, New York City 
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The 


Seapuit 


$9 


7" For the Great Brotherhood of Golfers! 
— A NEW SHOE! 


Soft Gray Buckskin Apren that lets 
your toes wiggle all they please ~ 
Side Panels of Calfskin which hold 
firm at the heel,the ankle & the instep 
Crude Rubber Soles, diskd,which 
cushion every step and grip the 
ground wherever you plant ‘em 


<A Post Card Brings a Catalog: 


ohn Ward 


Ti.en's Shoes 
D aed street 


4s 


Offi 2121 
Cone Eo: 


New York Shops _—‘ Philadelphia Shop 


2401-08 Broadway 1221-23 Chestnut street 
just. 4 OEsmes Sdnhattan just belo the 
and in downtown u 

Brooklyn and Newark Hotel Adelphia 
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A new, 
medium-height 
Van Heusen Collar 
for Spring 


VAN 
GLOW 


AN GLOW is the newest Van 
(+ Heusen masterpiece. It is 
Cy 2 worthy of its great popularity. 

It maintains the famous Van 
Heusen qualities of ~ 


Smartness— because its one-piece, curved, 
multi-ply fabric is always crisp and faultless. 


Comfort—because its unstarched, unwearing 
smoothness is gentle to the neck always. 


Economy—because its points are flexible, its 
edges smooth. It never digs holes in shirts or 
frazzles ties. 





Always the World’s Smartest, most comfort- 
able, most economical collar. 


12 VAN HEUSEN STYLES—50c 


VAN HEUSEN 


Oataentes 


the Worlds Smartest COLLAR 


pees your dealer for Van Craft, a new negligee 
shirt with 





the Van Heusen Collar attached. 


PHILLIPS-JONES@ NEW YORK CITY 
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Clutch 


GOES IN LIKE 
A NEEDLE~ 


y) HOLDS LIKE 
||| AN ANCHOR 
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See that it is correct! 


For full dress or tuxedo, his jewelry should be 
Krementz,—it is correct. With its correctness 
is value, pleasingness of design,—a distinctiveness 
throughout. 


Much annoyance and time are saved through 
the convenience of the bodkin-clutch back on the 
studs and vest buttons,—easily inserted it holds 
securely. This bodkin-clutch back is exclusive 
with Krementz Correct Evening Jewelry. 


At better dealers. Write for style booklet. 
Address us, please, at Newark, New Jersey. 





COLLAR BUTTON 25 CTS EACH 

































Full Dress Set in Mother-of- 
Pearl with whole pearl centers. 
Complete in box, $11.00 
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Tuxedo Set, Black Enamel 
Centers. Complete in box, 
$7.50 





CORRECT JEWELRY FOR MEN 
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. A, delica te and dainty sweet Served chilled hut not frozen: 
that is not a tax upon digestion —_ solid without being hard. 
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Pay Off the Grinning Caddy 


When May ina softening mood crowds your pulses with the 
urge of a thousand springs and all the world is an open road 
for every soul that stirs—close the doors of all the houses and 
throw away the keys. 


When in the blue mystery of the magic woods flowers come 
up with color and birds come back with song, pay off the 
grinning caddy and choose for your companion someone who 
knows the Playboy was built for her. 


Step on the throttle of that masculine car, full of the nomad 
spirit and the will to go—leave the town and turbulence and 
fame, and skudding through the sunlight like a phantom thing 
possessed, idle the golden hours away. 


That’s youth—that’s life—that’s Spring. 
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She FLORSHEIM SHOE 
f ( 7 COHE good looks of The 


| Florsheim Shoe is more than 

a surface finish—it endures— 

it is the outward expression 

of the genuine quality within. 
Most Styles —Gen “Dollars 


The Gtenley—cAT-142 
One of Gwo Glundred Styles. 
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ree the efficiency of our Mail Order Service 
—all selections personally made by our Mr. W. Harold 

























Offering The Current English Styling— 


~ Prus-Fours 
WUC. C'S with Pleated 

W aistbands 

The development of our sportswear 50 
tailoring staff—featuring fine Scotch $7 ° Pair 


Cheviots & Shetlands. In Light Tan 
; ” Usuall 
Light Heather, Brown, Olive, Lovatt, Blue. eunlly GeO OF 58 
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Special; Over rooo Pairs Imported 
WYNBURN ~ 
SCOTLAND Gor Hose 
The Light Weights for Spring Wear: 
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Booklet of Styles on “Request. 3] a : 
Heather, Tan, Oxford, 
Fe] Gsadirmemar™ $2 95 
- ~ ° —*® 
‘THE FLorsHEIM SHOE COMPANY al ra ae 
Manufacturas *« CHICAGO EE}| French Blue, Brown, $ 3 45 
2F Lovatt Blue, Sand, ea 


Camel’s: 


Light Tan, Heather, $ 3,% 
French Grey, Camel’s; ~~ ® 














Olive, Heather Blue, 
Tan Heather, Slate Grey, 
Sand, Plain White: 


1 








Mail In_ ordering Knickers, specify waist, height and color preference; 
Order 25c. for postage, For Golf Hose, give color, size and quantity; 
rders add 15c. for postage, Postage charges due to exceedingly low guctations, 


(HWertnberg CSONS rvs stece cup si 


30 Joun Str. NF,Y 61 CuHampers Sr. 
[Address Mail Orders to 61 Chambers Street House] 
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Decidedly 
ee ‘ ’” 
The Thing 
ror every outdoor oc- 
_casion, apparel made 
of Stroock 100% Pure 
SrA Mtedt kent acesrity 
Clothisthe most delight- 
atlibweeiiguele Cartas zal 


asthe smartest raeviate you : 
TROOC 


100% PURE 


CLA ‘ | 100% Pure Fine Virgin 


CAMELS HAIR CLOTH 


bas f= zs ory ome, 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 











NOTE—‘The Romance of Camels Hair Cloth.” is a fascinating and instructive booklet. sent upon request, by 
S. STROOCK & CO., Inc., 315 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK. 
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The first ride in your new closed 
car might prove to be the lastif you 
started without Pyrene protection. 


New cars are just as likely to skid or be 
hit by other cars and “turn turtle” as 
are old cars. When a car turns over 
and the doors jam, there is no method 


of escape and fire may start instantly. 


With a Pyrene you can put out that 
fire at its start and save yourself and 
your car. Have a Pyrene in your new 
car before you take the first ride. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 





12 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 









Pyrene SAVES 15% 


on your auto fire insurance premium 




















A Recollection of César Franck 


(Continued from page 110) 


day—a curious reversal of procedure. 
However, one of the critics, in 1845, 
with better judgment than his fellows, 
wrote of Ruth as follows: “M. Franck is 
naive, exceedingly so; and this simplicity 
has, we believe, served him well in the 
composition of his Biblical oratorio.” 
Twenty-five years later; September _24, 
1871, there took place at the Cirque d’Eté, 
under the composer’s own direction, ¢ 
second performance of Ruth; and the 
same critic, perhaps without remember- 
ing that he had already heard _ this 
oratorio, waxed enthusiastic, and wrote 
again: “It is a revelation! This score, 
which by its charm and melodic simplicity 
reminds one of Méhul’s Joseph, but with 
a tenderer grace and a more modern 
style, may boldly be called a masterwork.” 


N 1851 the future composer of J/ulda 

adventured for the first time into 
dramatic music with the Valet de Ferme, 
a rather colourless score which, further- 
more, was never performed. Also, after 
having been for several years organist of 
the little parish at Marais, Saint Jean 
Saint Frangois, Franck found the calm 
and quiet retreat which was to be 
veritable cradle in which to foster the 
new spirit of his genius. 


i) 


THe present basilica of Sainte Clotilde 
was nearing completion to replace the 
little church of Sainte Valére; and 
Cavaille-Coll, that master inventor who 
died poor, had installed there an organ of 
splendid sonority to which he who won 
the Second Prize in 1841, then organist of 
Sainte Valére, naturally succeeded in 
1859. 

It was in the twilight of that gallery at 
Sainte Clotilde, which I cannot recall 
without emotion, that the greater part of 
Franck’s life was passed; it was there that 
for thirty years, every Sunday, every 
féte-day. every Friday morning, he fanned 
the flame of his genius in admirable 
improvisations, often higher in thought 
than many a piece of music chiseled with 
finished art. It was there. undoubtedly, 
that he conceived his sublime Béatitudes. 

And so for several years he meditated, 
living the tranquil existence of organist 
and teacher; and to the feverish produc- 
tion of his youthful years there succeeded 
a period of calm during which he wrote 
nothing but organ pieces and _ religious 
music. This calm was but the precursor 
of still a third change, a final one, to which 
the world of music is indebted for works 
of the greatest value. 

In 1869 a friend of the family, Madame 
Colomb, offered Franck the text of an 
oratorio following closely step by step 
the Gospel text of the Sermon on the 
Mount. He was at once fired with enthu- 
siasm for the subject, which appealed so 
strongly to his devout soul and to his 
passionate and generous nature, and he 
composed the first part immediately. 

His work was interrupted by an event 
that left no Frenchman unstirred, and 
Franck, though born in Belgium, was 
French in heart and sympathy. I refer 
to the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. 


HOUGH too old fer active service, 
Franck enrolled, like every one else, in 
the Garde Nationale Sédentaire, and had 
to see his young punils scattered by the 
evil wind of defeat, leaving their study of 
counterpoint, organ or piano to go forth 
and handle the guns in the brave, hastily 
improvised armies, with which for six 
months our country endeavored to oppose 
the victorious invaders 
Many of his disciples never were to see 
again their beloved master. Three of 
them, Henri Duparc. Arthur Coquard and 
the writer of these lines (who had never 
yet dared to show him any of his crude 
efforts), were shut up with César Franck 
in besieged Paris. One evening, in an 
interval of standing guard at the outpost, 
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Franck, brimming with enthusiasm, reag 
to these young men an article in th 
Figaro, which extolled in a prose suff. 
ciently poetic, the superb vigour with 
which Paris, though sore wounded, stil] 
resisted. “I wish to set that to music” he 
cried, after he finished reading. A fey 
days later, he sang to us with fervour th 
result of his labors. thrilling with patriotic 
inspiration and ardor: 

“Je suis Paris, la reine des cités,” ete, 
Never to this day has the ode bee 
printed; but it is, I believe, the first jp. 
stance of a composer venturing to set 
prose poem to music. 


N 1872 there came to Franck a curious 

and unexpected preferment—he yas 
appointed professor of organ at. the 
Conservatoire, no one knows how; and 
he, such a stranger to intrigue, understood 
it least of all. Old Benoist, having 
reached the age limit (he had taught 
organ since 1822), finally retired to a well. 
earned rest. How did it happen that a 
Minister of Fine Arts, by chance endowed 
with some vision, bethought himself of 
appointing to the position the organist of 
Sainte Clotilde who was by nature and 
inclination so little of a politician? It js 
a mystery which no one has ever solved! 

But, however it befell, Franck entered 
upon his duties February 1, 1872, and 
from that very moment he was the obiect 
of animosity, whether conscious or not, 
from all his colleagues, who never came to 
regard as one of themselves an. artist 
who placed his art above every other con- 
sideration, a musician who loved music 
with an ardent and noble passion. 

That same year he wrote the first 
musical setting to La Rédemption, an 
oratorio in two parts, composed to a 
rather mediocre text by Edouard Blau; 
and Colonne, then at the beginning of his 
career as orchestral conductor, directed 
the first performance at a sacred concert 
on Holy Thursday, 1873. That per 
formance, owing to certain circumstances, 
was far from satisfactory; for M, Mas- 
senet, whose JJurir-\Magdeleine was to be 
given for the first time two days later by 
the same performers, monopolized most 
of the rehearsals allotted for the two con- 
certs, and the good Franck, without bit- 
terness or rancour, had to content himself 
(and being so far from exacting, he 
actually was content) with a half reading, 
and a perfunctory performance, which 
failed to produce any effect. Ovwing to 
lack of time for preparation, he was even 
obliged to omit the great symphonic 
piece which separates the two parts of the 
work, and which, as a matter of fact, 
he completely rewrote later. 


SIDE from Les Eolides, a symphonic 
poem for orchestra after the verses by 
Leconte de Lisle, which was produced at 
a Concert Lamoureux in 1875 and was 
not in the least understood by the public, 
Franck worked scarcely at all during the 
six years following the composition of 
La Rédemplion except upon his oratorio, 
Les Béatitudes, which he did not finish 
until 1879, and which therefore occupied 
him during ten years of his life. 
Convinced that he had produced a 
beautiful work, the master, whose 
innocence of mind made him an easy prey 
to delusions, imagined that the Govern- 
ment of his adopted country could not 
fail to be interested in the production ol 
so noble a work, and that if the Minister 
could but hear his new score, he would 
undoubtedly appreciate and favour a 
performance. : 
Franck therefore arranged for a private 
audition of Les Béatitudes at his modest 
apartment in the Boulevard Saint 
Michel, after having carefully ascertained 
what day would be convenient for the 
Minister of Fine Arts, and after having 
personally sought out and invited the 
(Continued on page 110) 
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Four 150 h.p. and one 300 h.p. G-E Squirrel- 
cage Motors driving two-stage high-duty 
pumps supplying Great Falls, 


The new 


ontana, 


oaken bucket 


This monogram, 
which you see upon 
electric motors, gen- 
erators, fans and 
lamps, is the symbol 
of a nation-wide or- 
ganization for the 
service of every 
community which 
wants to make elec- 
tricity do more and 
better work — the 
General Electric 
Company. 


“I wish to do some- 


thing both great and 
useful for Paris,”’said 
Napoleon to an ad- 
visor.“Giveit water,” 
was the reply. 


No longer do city 
homes depend on 
wells or nearby riv- 
ers. The old oaken 
bucket is replaced by 
electrically driven 
pumps. In Minne- 
apolis, for instance, 
a General Electric 
motor of 1800 horse 
power drives pumps 
whichsupply 30,000, 
000 gallons a day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 



























A glimpse of Chicago 


Broad Views for 








Bond Buyers 


The great city with its expanding 
wealth of industry, commerce and homes 
represents the taxing power which pro- 
tects the purchaser of Municipal Bonds. 

A thorough study of a city’s financial 
standing always precedes the purchase 
of its bonds by The National City 
Company. Similar painstaking study and 
care mark the selection of a// bonds, of 
whatever kind, offered to investors by 
this national organization. 

We invite you to make yourself 
known to us so that we can learn your 
investment requirements and be ready to 
advise you quickly and intelligently 
when a new issue desirable for you to 
own is offered. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


You will find offices in more than 50 leading 
cities in the United States, Canada,and abroad 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES 
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Supreme for 
real Golf 


“Del Monte” 


Pattern 





I F you’re a golfer—man 
or woman—you should 
have the new Sportocasin 
story, ““Tepee To Tee.” 
May we send it? 





N their basic construction 

Sportocasins, today’s most in- 
teresting golf shoes, go straight 
back to the American Indian’s 
moccasins. 


The men and women who make 
the fascinating journey around 
eighteen or thirty-six holes in 
Sportocasins do so with feet rest- 
ing on a smooth, flexible, un- 
broken surface of soft leather pre- 
cisely as the original Red Man did. 
No stiff, sharp-edged inner soles; 
no hot, wrinkly linings. 


You have never experienced 
complete joy in a golf shoe until 
you wear Sportocasins. You're 
likely to play the game better 
when you feel the snug grip of their 
taps arch-support and your 

eels settle down into their cup- 
ped heel seats. Their Imported 
Latex soles have no rival for sure- 
grip and wear. 


Made in several patterns and 

leathers. Sold only by highest 

class dealers—or, if you send an 

outline of your stockinged foot, 

we guarantee you correct fit 
by mail, 


THE SPORTOCASIN CO. 


TRADE MARK 


YARMOUTH, MAINE 
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A Recollection of César Franck 


(Continued from page 114) 


Critics on the leading papers, the Director 
of the Conservatoire and the Director of 
the Opéra. 

The solo parts were confided to voice 
pupils from the Conservatoire; and the 
chorus, consisting of about twenty, was 
made up of Franck’s private pupils 
together with some from his organ classes. 

Franck was filled with delight at the 
prospect of this little performance, and 
intended to play the piano part himself; 
but two days before the appointed time 
he sprained his wrist while closing a 
carriage door, and it was to me that he 
entrusted the task of performing the 
piano reduction of the orchestral score to 
his selected guests, upon whose approval 
he was depending so absolutely. 


Fe was in readiness, none of the 
participants was missing, and we only 
awaited the arrival of the guests, when 
a message was brought from the Minister, 
expressing ‘much regret that he was 
unable to be present. The Directors 
both of the Conservatoire and of the 
Opéra had already sent their excuses. As 
for the leading critics, they were kept 
away by a duty much more pressing than 
to give a hearing to an oratorio by a man 
of genius—they had to attend the opening 
performance of an operetta in a women’s 
theater! Some of them did indeed put in 
an appearance, only to leave almost im- 
mediately, and there were only two of 
the listeners who remained until the end: 
Edouard Lalo and Victorien Jonciéres did 
yield to Franck that mark of respect. 
But from this audition, which he had 
promised himself was to bring such good 
fortune, poor Franck turned away sad 
and somewhat disillusioned; not that he 
doubted the beauty of his score, but be- 
cause every one, and even we his friends 
(who have said our mea culpa), made no 
effort to conceal our opinion that a 
performance of the complete work was 
impossible. He had, however, made up 
his mind, though with some bitterness, to 
divide the oratorio into sections; and it 
was thus that he offered it to the Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire, which 
made him wait a long while before they 
admitted even one of the eight parts to 
its programmes. 

Fourteen years later, Colonne, who 
wished to have his revenge for the 
strangling of La Rédemption, performed 
with great care and a real desire for an 


' artistic rendition, the oratorio of Les 


Béatitudes in its entirety. The effect was 
overwhelming, and from that moment 
the name of Franck was surrounded by a 
halo of glory, growing ever more reful- 
gent; but the great master had already 


| been dead three years. 


Following the unfortunate private 
hearing which has been mentioned above, 
the Minister of Fine Arts, who was per- 
haps a little remorseful, endeavored to 
have César Franck appointed one of the 
instructors in composition at the Conser- 
vatoire in the position left vacant by the 
death of Reber; but it was the composer 
of Madame Turlupin, Ernest Guiraud, 
who was preferred to the composer of 
Les Béatitudes. 

On the other hand, and as a sort of 
compensation, the Government conferred 
a ditinction upon the master; he was 
raisea, together with bootmakers, tailors 
and ery sort of purveyor to official 
needs. to the high honor of an Officier 
d’Académie!! Some years later, in 1886, 
Franck did indeed receive the ribbon of 
a Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur; but 


| it would be a mistake to imagine that 


this distinction was conferred upon the 
composer whose many works have 


| brought glory to French music—not at 


all; it was to the official who had com- 
pleted more than ten years of routine 
service that the Cross was awarded, and 
the “Journal Officiel” merely makes the 
following statement: Franck (César 


' Auguste), professor of music. The French 


Government was decidedly maladroit jp 
its dealings with our composer! 
° 


THE last four years of Franck’s lif 
witnessed the completion of foy 
masterpieces which remain as 
lights in the history of French compgg. 
tion: the Sonata for piano and viol 
dedicated to Ysaye, the Symphony jp 
D minor, the Quartet for strings, and th 
Suite of three chorales for organ, which 
was his last composition. 

The symphony was performed by the 
Société des Concerts du Conservatoire ip 
February, 1889, contrary to the wish of 
most of the players in that celebrate 
orchestra, and chiefly thanks to the 
amiable pertinacity of their conductor, 
Jules Garcin. The subscribers had 1 
idea what it was all about, and profes. 
sional musicians had but little mor. 
One of them, a professor at the Conger. 
vatoire and an influential member of the 
Comité des Concerts, to whom I ex. 
pressed my admiration for the work and 
for its performance, answered me scom- 
fully, “That a symphony? But, my dear 
sir, one doesn’t write for English horn in 
asymphony. Do you find it, for instance, 
in the symphonies of Haydn? No, of 
course not. So you see that this music of 
your friend Franck is not even a sym 
phony!” At another door of the concert 
hall the composer of Faust and Mireille, 
surrounded by a bevy of admirers, & 
pecially of the gentler sex, declared 
pontifically that the symphony was “the 
assertion of incapacity carried almost to 
the point of dogma’. Gounod should 
expiate these words in some musica! 
purgatory; for, coming from a composer 
of his quality, they could not lave been 
sincere. 


PLAYED triumphantly all over the 
world by Eugéne Ysaye, the violin 
sonata was to Franck a source of un- 
alloyed joy; but he was greatly astonished 
by the success, then without precedent, 
of his string quartet at one of the concerts 
of the Société Nationale de Musique, al- 
though he was one of the founders of that 
society, and had been elected its president 
several years previously. 

At the first performance of the quartet, 
the members of the Société Nationale, 
whose education toward works in the new 
manner was already in progress, were 
seized with an enthusiasm as sincere as 
it was contagious. In the Salle Pleyel, 
ringing with applause, all those present 
remained on their feet, shouting and call- 
ing for the composer who, not being able 
to imagine such a success for a string 
quartet, insisted upon believing that this 
demonstration was intended for the 
players. However, when he appeared, 
shy, smiling, amazed, upon the platform 
(in those days a composer was very rarely 
called out), he could not doubt for a 
moment that the delirium caused by his 
quartet was intended for himself; and 
the following day, proud of his first suc- 
cess (at the age of sixty-eight!), he said 
to us naively, “Well, you see the public 
begins to understand me.” 

These agreeable impressions were to 
be his but a short time to enjoy, for during 
the summer of 1890, while taking one of 
his early walks about Paris and ray 
preoccupied with some musical idea, 
failed to avoid collision with an omnibus 
and the pole struck him in the side. 
Disregarding his physical pain, he con- 
tinued to lead his ordinary life of fatiguing 
work;:but soon a serious pleurisy devel- 
oped; he had to take to his bed and 
finally succumbed to the disease Novem- 
ber 8, 1890. 


ONY a short time before his death he 
wished to drag himself again to his 
organ at Sainte Clotilde in order to 
indicate the registration of his three 
organ chorales which, like Bach one 
(Continued on page 118) 
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Pronounced BURR-KEY 


BUHRKE 
Metal Bottom 
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1924 Model 


HE free, easy, confident styleof a Class-A 

golfer is largely due to well-coordinated, 
unwearied muscles. The efficient design of the 
new model Burr-Key Golf Bag— 


Equipped with the 


IMPROVED BURR-KEY 
Adjustable Handle and Metal Top 


—enables you to carry it without the least con- 
traction or strain of arm, shoulder, or wrist. 


Other exclusive Burr-Key features are the Metal 
Bottom, Locked Pocket, Towel Clip, New Shoul- 
der-Strap Fastener and Partition Arrangement. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


R. H. BOHRKE CO. 


(Established 1877) 
1238-1250 Fullerton Avenue - Chicago 


New York Office and Showroom: 258 Broadway 


Manufactured in Canada by Woods Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 
Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto and Winnipeg 
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Accept this booklet 


with our compliments 


“Bon Voyage” is part of our regular 
service to over half a million users of 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks. It con- 
tains valuable suggestions on clothes 
selection and arrangement. 

It will, we believe, give even the 
most experienced travelers sugges’ 
tions which will add to their enjoy- 

ment of the extended journey or short 
business and pleasure trips. To know 
and to take advantage of these sug’ 
gestions will insure a more care-free 
journey. 

This booklet is well illustrated, 
showing just what to do and exactly 
how to do it. Ask any Hartmann 
dealer for a copy of “Bon Voyage”"— 
orfilloutand send usthe request below. 


HarTMANN TRUNK Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. LANGMUIR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED, TORONTO 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. BRooks & COMPANY, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 
Distributors f.v Great Britain 


—. Request for “BON VOYAGE” 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy of MUTATING 
your booklet, ““Bon Voyage.”’ 
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NGLISH in execution as well 
as in character, Maenson 
Exclusia Clothes for Men 


on 

\~*~G © follow the best traditions of 
correct styling, fine workmanship 
and fabrics of exclusive design. 


Sold by a store in your locality whose 
name will be sent on application 


Made by 


JOsEPH May & Sons, Ltd. 


of Leeds, England 





Merchants of standing are invited to write for appointment to see the new 
Fall and Winter 1924 lines, now ready. Address the American Representative, 
Edgar B. Walters Organization, Broadway and 23rd Street, New York. 


























VANITY Fag 


A Recollection of César Franck 


(Continued from page 116) 


hundred and thirty years before, he left 
as a splendid legacy to the world of music. 

His funeral ceremony was simple, as 
his life had been. By special authorization 
the services took place not in his own 
parish of Saint Jacques but in the 
basilica of Sainte Clotilde, where for 
thirty years he had canted almost daily 
the glory of God. Canon Gardey, rector 
of Sainte Clotilde, who had administered 
the last rites of the church to Franck on 
his deathbed, delivered from the pulpit 
an eloquent oration; then, without pomp 
or ceremony, the cortége proceeded to 
the cemetery of Montrouge, where the 
remains were interred in a remote corner. 

There was no official delegation either 
from the Ministry of Fine Arts or from 
its personnel to accompany Franck’s 
body to its last resting-place. Even the 
Conservatoire de Musique, in whose 
corps of instructors he was included; the 
Conservatoire, whose directors ordinarily 
let slip no opportunity to present them- 
selves at the customary public ceremonies 
around the tomb o: some empirical 
singing-teacher or some cbscure professor 
of salfeggio;x—even the Ccenservatoire 
neglected to send any rey resentative to 
the obsequies of iis truly great organ 
teacher, whose noble ideals of his art had 
always seemed dangerou to the academic 
quiet of that institution. 

The many pupils of the master, his 
friends, those musicians who had become 
attached to him through his unlimited 
geniality—these alone formed a crown of 
love and admiration about his grave. 


ESAR FRANCK in dying had be- 

queathed to the country of his 
idoption a symphonic school full of life 
and creative vigor, such as France up to 
that time had never produced. 

And it was with most accurate pre- 
vision that Emmanuel Chabrier (who 
survived him so brief a time) concluded in 
the following words the very affecting 
eulogy which he delivered at the tomb 
on behalf of the Société Nationale de 
Musique: “Farewell, O Master, and 
thanks—your task was well done. It is 
one of the greatest geniuses of the century 
whcm we salute in you: it is also the 
incc.- parable teacher whose marvelous 
precepts have produced an entire gen- 
eration of sturdy musicians, thoughtful 
and consecrated, armed at all points for 
the righteous battle, however long it may 
be waged. And to the honorable and 
upright man, so kindly and unselfish, 
who never spoke aught but good, and who 
always gave wise counse!—to him also, 
farewell.” 

Fourteen years after this intimate and 
affectionate funeral ceremony, the same 
pupils, ihe same friends, the same 
musicians—somewhat decimated, alas! 
by death—came together again in the 
square which faces the basilica of Sainte 
Clotilde, to dedicate the monument 
erected by subscription to the memory of 
the beloved composer; but this time an 
enthusiastic crowd surrounded them, this 
time official dignitaries occupied promi- 
nent places, and both the Minister of 
line Arts and the Director of the Con- 
servatoire delivered eloquent orations. 
What had happened during these fourteen 
years? Very quietly and almost unheeded 
the name of César Franck, but lately 
revered by a few disciples, had become 
renowned. Therefore the Fine Arts and 
the Conservatoire, which during his 
lifetime had ignored the modest organ 
professor, hastened to claim him as their 
own. 


ND several young composers who had 
feared lest they might jeopardize 
themselves by going to him for instruction 
discovered as by enchantment that they 
had been numbered among his pupils. 
The Institut de France could not, 
however, be represented at the dedication 





of this monument; for whereas it had 
welcomed to its bosom such conspicuoy 
mediocrities as the composer of J, 
Noces de Jeannette or the writer of } 
Voyage en Chine, to mention only thog 
who are no longer living, it had ney 
opened its doors to one of the greatey 
musicians who had ever brought honor ty 
our France. 

And this just reversal of public opinigg 
is the more securely established as it jg 
not founded upon sterile intrigue or the 
effort to reach an ephemeral success, byt 
rests solely on the sincerity and the im 
mortal beauty of works that remain asap 
example to all whe would make them 
selves worthy to bear the noble name of 
composer. 


| ie physiczl appearance, Franck was 
short ot stature, he had a high fore 
he: d, an animated and open expression, 
chough his eyes were almost buried under 
the cheitering brows; the nose was rather 
large, and the chin retreated under a wide 
and extracrdinarily expressive mouth, 
His face was round, and this was accen. 
tuated by luxuriant whiskers, which were 
turning gray. 

Such was the figure which we loved and 
honored for twenty years, and which, 
except for the whitening of the hair 
changed scarcely at a!] till his death, 

Certainly there was nothing in his 
appearance which seemed to indicate the 
artist, or which conformed to the type 
created by romantic legends coupled with 
the traditions of Montmartre. Who, 
indeed, encountering in the street that 
individual always in haste, tr8tting rather 
than walking, with a preoccupied expres 
sion and frequent grimaces, clothed ina 
coat too large and in trousers too short, 
could have imagined the transformation 
which took place when, at the piano, he 
explained or commented upon some piece 
of beautiful! music; or still more when, 
with one hand to his forehead and the 
other arrested in the direction of the 
stops, he sat at the organ making ready 
for one of his charming improvisations? 
Then did music seem to envelop him en- 
tirely as with an aureole; then only was 
one struck by the purposeful firmness of 
the mouth and chin, by the almost 
superhuman keenness of the eyes, in 
whose light gleamed inspiration; then 
only one noticed the almost perfect 
resemblance of his fine and broad brow 
to that of the composer of the Ninth 
Symphony; and one could scarcely avoid 
fecling a sort of superstitious awe in the 
presence of the genius which illumined 
the countenance, so surpassingly fine and 
noble. of the greatest musician produced 
by France during the nineteenth century. 


THE quality which predominated above 
all others in Franck’s nature was his 
capacity for work. Winter and summer 
he arose at about half-past five every 
morning. He generally devoted the fust 
two hours of the day to composition, 
which he called working for himself. At 
about half-past seven, after a frugal 
breakfast, he started out to give lessons 
in every corner of the capital; for, almost 
up to the end of his life, this great man 
had to spend the greater part of his time 
in giving piano lessons to amateurs In 
the music departments of colleges and 
boarding-schools. Thus all day long he 
traveled about, on foot or by omnibus, 
from Auteuil to the Isle Saint Louis, from 
Vaugiraud to the Faubourg Poissoniere; 
and he did not usually return to his quiet 
apartment in the Boulevard Saint Michel 
until it was time for the evening meal. 
Although fatigued by his day of toil, he 
still could find a few moments for copying 
or orchestrating his scores, when he did 
not devote the evening to receiving his 
pupils in organ or composition an 
lavishing upon them valuable and dis- 
(Continued on page 122) 
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The RAYNJACKET 


AnEssential to the Sportsman’s Complete Outfit 
8% ounces of Rain Insurance 
— Carried in your Golf Bag 
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T= RAYNJACKEET is made of extra 
i quality airplane cloth especially treated 
with an inner coating of pure gum rubber. 
water proof, will not peal or 

All seams strongly stitched and 
assuring durability and long 
ventilated, with elastic [ 


Obtainable in two styles— Jumper or 
Coat Model. The Jumper slips on the head 
and has elastic at the waist. The 
made with generous front flaps and 
fasteners. 


For Sale by Leading Pepetenent and 
Spotting Goods Stores. 
Price $8.50 
in Sik Finish $12.50 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
ite us giving chest r.1 
Specify quality and style 
and your a ee yt be for- 
m recei personal 
check ‘or money order. - 
NORTH EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., inc. 
G2 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 





















ENNANT 
SCREEN 


Twenty-eight percent of all 
auto accidents are caused by 
blinding headlights. You can be 
sure that no headlight glare will 
blind you if you have a Brinkman 
Pennant Glare Screen on your 
car. There is perfect vision of 
the road ahead and of oncoming 
cars but no glare whatever. 


P 


The Screen is adjustable to 
any position and may be pushed 
out of the way when not in use. 
Made of aluminum and brass; 
no glass. 


Send $3.00 today for a Brink- 
man Pennant Glare Screen and 
use it for 3 days. If not entirely 
satisfied, return it and your 
money will be refunded. Order 
today, specifying open or closed 
car. Sold by all leading dealers. 


Write for attractive proposition 
for Selling Agents 
MIQUON SALES 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 6 Lancaster, Pa. 
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—Pyrowning {ing & Co. 


Established 102 Years 





The STRAND 


IS easy fitting English model 
represents a greater part of the 
Spring clothing in every Browning 


King store. 


FORTY to SIXTY FIVE DOLLARS 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Fulton St. at De Kalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 

571 Main Street 
CHICAGO 

12-14 W. Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 
CLEVELAND 

419 Euclid Avenue 

Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 
DENVER 


1624-30 Stout St. 
DETROIT 

Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
KANSAS CITY 

Grand Ave. & 11th St. 
MILWAUKEE 

2-12 Grand Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Fifth Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

1265 Broadway at 32nd St. 

16 Cooper Square at 5th St. 
OMAHA 

Cor. 15th and Douglas Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA 

1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 

439-441 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 

Westminster & Eddy Sts. 


ST. LOUIS 
th & St. Charles 
ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th Street 
SEATTLE 
2nd Ave. & University St. 
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Dont have tired, 
aching muscles 


Muscles balk at sudden spring 
exercise. To enjoy a spring day 
at your favorite sport—to start 
the season without suffering 
that disagreeable setback—make 
sure that Absorbine, Jr. is in 
your kit or locker. 


Apply it promptly. As if by 
magic it prevents the coming on 
of that stiff, lame feeling. You 
are fit as usual the next day. 


You will like the agreeable 
odor of Absorbine, Jr. It is easy 
and clean to use. Keep it handy 
as a first aid. 


At all druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 
Liberal trial bottle, 10c. postpaid. 


W.F. YOUNG, Inc. 
316 Lyman St. 
Springfield. Mass. 


Tired feet 
Swollen veins 
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Strains 
Bruises Children’s hurts 
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ETC, 
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Stockings 


Ties 
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AMERICAN Express COMPANY 


Humphreys & Crook 
Ltd. 
Sports Tailors 
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Fresh and Enticing 
—this 
ever-new fragrance 


YTi)= Eiogne 


For my Lady’s Boudoir. 
Also has been counted a ne- 
cessity in bath and sick room 
for nearly a century and a 


half. 


The purity of its ingredi- 
ents and the exceptional skill 
of their blending has made 
this a product of unsurpass- 
able quality. 
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Produced in America by 
the makers of No. 4711 White 
Rose Glycerine Soap, and 
No. 4711 Bath Salts. 








Mulhens & Kropff, Inc. 























Gray Hair Banished 


in fifteen minutes 


The new American Inecto Rapid is 
Ruaranteed to color naturally gray, 
faded or streaked hair any desired 
shade in fifteen minutes and to pre- 
| Serve all its beauty and texture. The 
i] results are permanent, cannot be de- 
) tected from Nature's coloring even 
under a microscope. Inecto Rapid, 
Notox, comes in 18 shades from ra- 
diant blonde to raven black. 





i) | Inecto Rapid, Notox, contains no para 
| Phenalinediamine. It does not affect 
the hair or its growth. Never rubs off 
and the color is not affected by 
shampooing, sunshine, salt water, 
Russian or Turkish baths. After an 
application the hair may be perma- 
nently waved or given any other hair 
treatment. 


Just send us your name on the coupon 
and we will mail you full details and 
our Beauty Analysis Chart enabling 
you to find the shade that suits you 
| individually. 
| 

INECTO, Inc. 
33-35 West 46th Street 
iii New York, N. Y. 


INECTO, Ine. 
33-35 West 46th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, gratis, full details 
i) of Inecto Rapid and the ‘Beauty 





y\{ Analysis Chart.’’ Form AW—1 





Name 
Address 


City .... Lee 
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Symbol of Civilization—the Comb § Picture a 
community renderedcombless forasinglemonth. 
The change of Dr. Jekyll to Mr. Hyde would 
be little more startling than the transposition of 
that community’s inhabitants to the semblance 
of savages. Consider the comb thus, as the hall- 
mark of civilization. Then the relation of the 
comb you use to your well-being becomes more 
significant—and your choice of a comb assumes 
its proper importance. Ajax Hard Rubber 
Combs are a boon to the hair. Ajax patented 
construction permits of long, sanitary service as 
well as distinction. Ajax velvet-smooth teeth 
cannot annoy the most sensitive scalp nor injure 
the finest hair. Let the Ajax Comb be your first 
consideration. Its apparent advantages will make 
it your final choice. Atall first-class Drug Stores, 
Dry-goods Stores, and Specialty Shops. 


THE VULCANIZED RUBBER CO. 
251 Fourth Avenue +« * * New York 
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| 
fear 


Are youself-conscious 
about the impression 
you make on people? 
EAR is probably the 
greatest handicap any- 
one can have in life. It 
keeps you from being your 
own real self—from doing 
your downright best and 
from getting on in life as 
you should. 


Personal appearance has 
a lot to do with the way 
you feel. Clothes count, 
of course. But still there 
is one thing so many peo- 
ple overlook—something 
that at once brands them 
as either fastidious or care- 
less—the teeth. 

Notice today how you, 
yourself, watch another 
person’s teeth when he or 
she is talking. If the teeth 
are not well kept they at 
once become a liability. 

Listerine Tooth Paste 
cleans teeth a new way. 
At last our chemists 
have discovered a polish- 
ing ingredient that really 
cleans without scratch- 
ing the enamel—a diffi- 
cult problem—finally 
solved. 


You will notice the im- 
provement even in the first 
few days. And you know 
it is cleaning safely. 

So the makers of Lister- 
ine, the safe antiseptic, 
have found for you also 
the really safe dentifrice. 


What are your teeth 
saying about you to-day? 
LAMBERT PHARM4A- 
CAL CO., St. Louis, U. 
a. A 


LISTERINE 
TOOTH PASTE 
Large Tube—25 cents 
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Box Calf. Full Leather Lined 
Imported Red Crepe Soles 


Quality U. 8. A. Shoes 


Whalley-Ford, Lid. 


a 83 Wall Street 
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CULLINGSWORTH 


Qlothing es Firnishings 
TWELVE EAST FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Sport Suits 
$45 to $65 


Four-piece suits in chev- 
iots, tweeds and Shetlands, 
with long trousers and 
knickerbockers. For town 
and country. 





Sack Suits, Dinner Suits, Top Coats, 
Overcoats, Ulsters, Chesterfields, and 
Furnishings. 























‘‘Kenwoodie’’ 


$12.50 


HE ruggedness of 

“Kenwoodie” will 
take you far into summer 
wear with miles of walking 
comfort! Like each Kenworthy model, its Scotch hardi- 
ness is skilfully fashioned in its smart British last. Shown 
exclusively at the Kenworthy Shop, a step oft Fifth Avenue 
—6 West 43d Street, New York. 
































VANITY FAIR 


A Recollection of César Franck 


(Continued from page 118) 


interested counsel. But it was during his 
two hours of work in the early morning, 
coupled with the few weeks of vacation 
which his position at the Conservatoire 
allowed him, that his greatest and most 
beautiful compositions were created, 
planned and written. 

If Franck was a stubborn worker, it 
was not that, as a result of his labours, he 
sought in any way for glory, profit or an 
immediate success. On the contrary, his 
only desire was to express his thoughts 
and emotions as ably as he might, and to 
give his best to the art that he loved; 


for he was, above everything else, 
modest. 
Never had he known that feverish 


desire which gnaws at the very existence 
of so many artists; I mean the lust for 
honours and advancement. It never oc- 
curred to him, for example, to aspire to 
the chair of a Member of the Institut; 
not at all because, like Degas and Puvis 
de Chavannes, he disdained the title, but 
because he innocently thought he had not 
accomplished enough to deserve it! 

This modesty did not, however, exclude 
that quality of self-confidence which is so 
important to the creative artist when it 
rests upon sober judgment and is free of 
vanity. When, at the opening of the 
autumn session, the master, with his face 
illumined by his generous smile, would 
say to us confidentially, “I have done 
good work during my vacation, I believe 
you will be pleased,” we were sure that 
presently some masterpiece would be 
disclosed. 


IS joy was to find in his full life some 

hours of an evening when he might 
assemble his favourite pupils and play for 
them at the piano some newly completed 
composition, aiding himself in the vocal 
portions by a voice as grotesque and 
uneven as it was expressive and warm. 
He never hesitated to ask his pupils’ 
opinion of his work and even to adopt the 
suggestions they ventured to make, if 
they seeemed to him well founded. 

Unfailing industry, modesty and high 
artistic ideals—these were the salient 
points in Franck’s character; but there 
was another quality which is rare enough, 
and perhaps rarest among artists, which 
he possessed in a supreme degree—the 
quality of goodness, forgiving and indul- 
gent goodness. 

It must not be inferred that the master 
was of a cool and placid temperament; on 
the contrary, his was a passionate nature, 
and all his works give evidence of this. 
Who among us does not remember his 








holy wrath against vulgar music, his 
impatient start when the bell at the altar 
forced him to end too abruptly an inter. 
estingly developed offertoire, his torrential 
invectives when at the organ our awkward 
fingers strayed toward faulty combina. 
tions? But these passionate outbursts of 
the méridional du nord generally had for 
their object some artistic principle, they 
were very seldom directed toward any 
person; and during the long years which] 
spent at his side I have never heard jt 
said that he had in any way consciously 
given pain to any one. How could he 
ever have done so, since his soul was 
incapable of conceiving anything ey)? 
Never would he believe in the base 
jealousies which his genius provoked 
among his confréres (and not among those 
of least reputation): for he passed through 
life with his eyes lifted to a high ideal, 
and was always unwilling to give credence 
to the inherent failings of human nature, 
to which, unfortunately, those of artistic 
aptitudes are far from being immune. 


RANCK drew his strength and good- 

ness from his religion, for he was very 
devout; with him, as with all who are 
truly great, belief in his art was associated 
with faith in God, the source of all beauty. 
Some ill-informed critics endeavored to 
compare the Jesus, so divinely loving and 
compassionate. of Les Béatitudes to the 
sorrowful weakling depicted under that 
name by Ernest Renan—certainly these 
gentlemen have never understood the 
music of Franck, and most completely 
would they have been undeceived if, like 
some of us who were admitted to the 
gallery of Sainte Clotilde. they had been 
permitted to join in the act of devotion so 
simply performed by the master each 
Sunday when, at the Consecration, he 
interrupted his improvisation and, leaving 
the organ-bench, went to the corner of the 
gallery to kneel in fervent adoration 
before God present on the altar. 

Franck was religious, as were Pales- 
trina, Bach and Beethoven—having faith 
in a future life, he never debased his gift 
to seek therefrom a vain renown, he pos- 
sessed the simple honesty of true genius. 
And while the ephemeral vogue of many 
composers who laboured merely to acquire 
fame or to win fortune has commenced 
surely to retreat into a shadow whence 1t 
will never return, the seraphic figure of 
him who wrote Les Béatitudes and who 
composed purely for music’s _ sake, 


ascends ever higher in the light to 
which, without compromise or cessation, 
he directed his entire life. 
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bled deena eens 


100 
Years of 
Mystery” 


is how Paris Boulevardiers char- 
acterized the life of Sarah Bern- 
hardt. 100 years—for not only 
were all her seventy-five years 
of life a mystery but all the ante- 
cedents that biography must 
touch. 9 This mystery has given 
impetus to numbers: of books 
ranging from “appreciations” 
) to her own autobiography; but 
they touched only some phase 
of her infinitely rich life, and by 
a —_ spe her auto- 
iography suppressed many in- 
cidents. Shortly! before her death 
Mme. Bernhardt sanctioned a 
full biography by her intimate 
friend Mme. Berton, the wife of 
one of her lovers. JAnd now 
this life, compact of the — 
the striving and the tragic frail- 
ties of greatness is at last re- 
vealed in the starkness of a 
record unembellished and un- 
trimmed. The London Times 
ranks it as “worthy to stand 
if not beside, at least in the 
shadowofBoswell’simmortal 
portrait of Samuel Johnson.” 


rea. SARAH 


REAL 


| BERNHARDT 


Whom Her Audiences Never Knew 
by Mme. Pierre Berton 
and Basil Woon 


Many illustrations $ 3 J 50 


from rare photographs 
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ROSE MACAULAY 
YEAR— 


You may not have read 


You may not have read 


Dangerous Ages | 


But if you don’t read 


TOLD= | 
“IDIOT 


} soon, you will fly in the face 
of every critic on both sides 
of the Atlantic; and you will 
deserve the pity of most of | 








the reading people of Eng- 
land and America who are 
enjoying this witty, wise and 
“patsy Inte of Anglo- 
Saxon humanity between 
1879 and 1923. 


TheN.Y. Herald writes:“One 
) can only say—a masterpiece, 


a Pe 





using that restricted term in 
all strictness.” 


5th edition: 6th ordered— 
Better get your copy now. 
$2.00 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, N.Y. 














FV Goon Book$ 


Reviews of the New Books 


An Armload of the Month’s Better Fiction 


By BURTON RASCOE 


Miss Edna Ferber, a most observing 

and resourceful guide, takes her reader 
by the arm and into her confidence and 
escorts him about Chicago, imparting an 
earful of information and no end of 
secrets. From her he learns how Chicago 
grew froma sprawling frontier town into a 
still crude but mighty city, with such 
surface pretentions to culture as money 
can buy; how corner butchers became 
barons of pork products and beef; and 
how fortunes were made in real-estate 
and steel. 

Her interesting itinerary includes the 
truck-farms near the city, which supply 
the vegetables for the Chicagoan’s table; 
the great market, where the farmers sell 
their produce to the jobbers; the Uni- 
versity on the south side, with its Gothic 
spires and its tremendous endowments; 
the State Street department stores, with 
their chic and slangy shop-girls; the Art 
Institute, with its life classes sketching 
from the nude; an exclusive club atop a 
skyscraper, of which all the members are 
millionaires; the estate of a financier on 
the North Shore, with its paddock and 
vast garage, its luxurious house, and its 
retinue of servants; a young bachelor’s 
quarters; the city parks, and the Loop; a 
commercial artist’s studio, and a banker’s 
private office. 

She not only lets you see these things; 
she tells you interesting thingsabout them, 
with incisive, critical, instructive, and 
philosophical comments. She tells you 
how stenographers and sales-girls manage 
to dress like Gold Coast débutantes; how 
young men, as cavalieri serventi to women 
of great wealth, are engineered into suc- 
cessful financial careers; how the caste 
system operates in our Middle-Western 
universities; how Chicago society women 
deport themselves; and how human values 
remain always pretty much the same. 

Meanwhile, she has pressed your arm 
with a little show of emotion and told 
you an interesting story, laid in this com- 
plex milieu. It is the story of a woman of 
character and stamina, and of her son, 
who is deficient in these qualities. The 
mother, through toil and sacrifice, reaps 
the rewards of a creative life, adjusted to 
her temperament and capabilities; the 
son, with everything except character in 
his favour, becomes a successful business 
man, but a failure in life. It is, at points, 
a poignant and convincing story; and 
after I had read it, I wished I could be- 
lieve in it wholeheartedly. The reason I 
could not, I suspect, is that Miss Ferber 
has felt only one character in her novel— 
August Hempel; the others are ideas. 


iE So Big (Doubleday, Page & Co.), 


HEN Michael Arlen published his 

first book, A London Venture, critics 
who do not hazard their opinions reck- 
lessly said that George Moore was on a 
holiday, and that Michael Arlen was a 
pseudonym for the penman of Ebury 
Street. That was a tribute to Mr. Arlen, 
even if it implied only a more than usually 
successful talent for imitation; for George 
Moore’s style is so subtle and elusive a 
perfection that Max Beerbohm confessed 
himself unequal to the task of parodying 
it. Arlen’s new book is one of short 
stories entitled These Charming People 
(Doran), and it may be recommended to 
those who like literary truffles. It is 
light, buoyant, sophisticated; it contains 
Schnitzleresque trifles and gallant senti- 
ments, edged with irony. It is a book 
picturing tear-drops in dancing, elfin 
eyes, gaiety, and sadness. 


| bad Rapture (Boni & Liveright), Rich- 
mond Brooks Barrett recounts for us 
the tribulations of the idle rich, the poor 
people with several generations of money 
behind them who are thrown upon the 
world with so many things ordered for 


their comfort and convenience that they 
can exercise their initiative only in a 
futile attempt to keep their family life 
integrated. In so restricted an atmos- 
phere, it is inevitable that energies should 
find outlet in complexes and _ hysterias, 
in morbidity and atrophy. Mr. Barrett 
has told the story of the dissolution of 
such a family in Newport society, with 
artistic detachment and_ psychological 
understanding, with insight, sympathy, 
and conciseness. 


UDDENBROOKS (Knopf), trans- 

lated from the German of Thomas 
Mann, is probably the finest study in 
fiction of the thinning out of family 
blood, the degeneration of a once vigour- 
ous and active stock. The house of 
Buddenbrooks is built upon the rock of 
successful trade. The generation which 
succeeds the founder of the house enjoys 
the benefits of the leisure afforded by 
inherited wealth; the third generation is 
totally unable to cope with the forces 
which are undermining the family for- 
tunes; and the last generation dwindles 
out in the hazy futilities of an over- 
sensitized dreamer for whom art is a 
refuge from the ferocious and predatory 
grip of life. The novel, which is in two 
volumes, admirably translated, is beauti- 
fully composed, with the style always 
adapted to the material at hand, forceful 
and direct where the story is elemental, 
and elusive and subtle when the Budden- 
brooks become complex and_highly- 
cultivated. This is doubtless the greatest 
achievement by a German novelist dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. 


LEXANDER WOOLLCOTTisa critic 
with restrained sentimental enthu- 
siasms, amiability, and urbanity; and 
when he retails gossip, he does it with so 
much good-natured grace that it would 
seem to be a pleasurable experience even 
to be maligned by him. His latest book, 
Enchanted Aisles (Putnam), is a happy 
substitute for an evening in company 
with good raconteurs who are in their 
best mood and form. It is a book of 
essays about the world of the theatre, 
the concert halls, the studios, the restau- 
rants, writing folk, and the screen. Here 
is sophistication without swank, defer- 
ences paid with charm, prejudices aired 
without distemper, a pretty wit, and 
civilized entertainment. 


EW YORK CITY, often symbolized 

as a modern Babel, is envisaged by 
Struthers Burt as The Interpreter’s House 
(Scribner). Returning home after ten 
years of adventure and experiment 
abroad, Gulian Eyre extracts from the 
vast confusion of the metropolis a philos- 
ophy of life to fit his individual need, a 
gospel of resistant effort against the dis- 
integrating forces he had seen working out 
to their logical conclusion in the war and 
the ensuing peace of exhaustion in Europe. 
Unlike our more militant and scornful 
native critics, who declare that America 
has never possessed an indigenous cul- 
ture, Mr. Burt affirms that we have had 
such a culture, but that it is dying because 
the old American stock is drifting, or 
being driven, from the soil. A people, 
without strong roots in some familiar bit 
of earth, quickly wither. However, 
Gulian Eyre is representative, not of a 
people, but of a class: the leisured class, 








whose tenure in America has always been | 


precarious. The land is the one basis upon 
which an hereditary aristocracy can be 
reared; but for a landed gentry, there must 
be a peasant foundation. 

Mr. Burt’s style has a mannered 
charm; he is a romantic, pinned between 
the covers of The Allantic Monthly, like 
Ariel in the cleft branch, 


VANITY FAIR 





«or ——y, 
A Volume of Brilliant, Frank 


and Unusual Reminiscences 
by a Famous 
Novelist-Playwright. 


“Unwritten History 


By Cosmo Hamilton 


Mr. Hamilton’s frank and 
high-spirited story of his varied 
career, containing a fund of 
anecdotes of celebrities, both 
European and American, of 
the stage, of politics and of 
the world of letters. With 
unusual illustrations. $4.09 


The Fascinating Autobiography 
of a Great Russian Actor, 

the Director of The 

Moscow Art Theatre. 


My Life in Art 
By Constantin Stanislavsky 
The extraordinary life story of 
a histrionic genius, in which 
many great personalities of 
literature and the stage appear. 
Wich illustrations. $6.00 


For sale at all Booksellers 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
Publishers, Boston 
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Tak, 
COMPLETE 


MAK YONG 
PLAYER 
BY FLORENCE IRWIN 


Author of “The Complete Auction Bridge Player” 


- this country there appear to be al- 
most as many versions of Mah Jong 
as there are players; even the game's 
proper name is a matter for argument. 


Florence Irwin teaches the Mandarin 
game, which admits of but a single 
interpretation. A perusal of THE COM. 
PLETE MAH JONG PLAYER will improve 
your playing and standardize your 
game, enabling you to play success- 
fully in any company. $2.00 


At All Bookstores 


BRENTANO’S 








NEW YORK 


Publishers 











The Etiquette of 
Weddings 


is discussed in detail in 
Vogue’s Book of Eti- 
quette, now ready. Order 
from VOGUE, 19 West 
44th Street, New York 
City. $4 postpaid. 
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and up. The Insurance Policy is 
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K Laws of Mah Jong 


(Pung Chow, ete.) for 1921 


iy TARTS cena World's Largest Manufacturers 
, N ; ‘ A P of Fine Pipes 
As proposed for the American Game by The ultimate in convenience for carrying your set to 7 
— ‘ the increasingly popular Mah Jong parties is to be had 230 FIFTH AVE., 
— R. F. FOSTER in this smart leather case—light, compact, extremely NEW YORK 
good looking—that is fast supplanting the present 
A handy ‘ke ‘ . R rather cumbersome box. pees 
andy pocket pamphlet of 36 Jt aWwne’ 


It will hold any set—ample space being provided, too, 
for all types of money. Trays are lined with green felt 
to protect the faces of the tiles. They slide out when 
the trays are tilted—there is no dumping to jar or in- 
jure the tiles. 


pages, containing a simplified and 
standardized Code of Laws for 
Playing and Scoring. This system 
of scoring and playing has been 
accepted for the American game 
by the majority of good players. 
Sent, po t free, for 25 cents. Order 
from the 








Fitted with a neat brass lock and finished in black ‘eae cei 
seal, $15.00. Or finished in red, green, blue and 
polychrome art leathers, $20.00. 








Write for literature, or send check specifying case 
desired, if your dealer does not handle them. Satis- 
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Mah Jong Editor. 
VANITY FAIR, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
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What ComfortsLovers Say No. 488 






































There are thousands of 
such letters in our files 


SAFETY 
The Hoo-Dye means 
Safety us well as comfort, 


Py transmitting 
axle movement 





ry 
directly 


to the hydraulic cushions 
through a  double-acting 
connecting-rod, by absorb- 
ing both recoil and compres- 
sion, these shock absorb- 
ers eliminate side-sway 


and keep the wheels on 
the road no matter how 
quickly the brakes are 
applied. It is manifestly 
impossible for other kinds 
of devices employing strap 
connections, whic can 


work only one way, to ac- 
complish these safe, sure, 
positive results. 







35.000 Miles 


10 Times- 
from coast 
to coast 


HAVE driven my touring car over 35,000 miles on one | 
set of Hoo-Dyes and have had them serviced only once 


in that time. 


“I would certainly not ask for any piece of machinery to give | 


me less trouble than these shocks have. 
equipped with Air Shock Absorbers and other kinds, but 
from now ‘on I intend to use nothing but ‘Hoo-Dyes’ as I 
firmly believe that they are the only practical, comfort-bringing 


shock absorbers made.” 
From a Fas known California business man. 


I have used cars} 


Jame and address on request. 








Because of their cushioned comfort, Hoo-Dye Hydraulic Shock 
Absorbers permit even the most delicate passenger to ride 
long distances without fatigue. | 
But also for the short spin, the quick trip to the country and | 
back, an afternoon's shopping on finest pavements, Hoo-Dyes 
are bringing to motorists everywhere a heretofore unrealized 


comfort. 


For there is no car so finely made or so beautifully 


balanced that it does not need the gentle restraining hand that 
Hoo-Dye alone can lend. 


THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY 1464 West Ave., Buffalo, N. 
Manufactured by Houde Eng. Corp. 


HOO “DYE 


Double-Acting Hydraulic Shock Absorber 


VANITY FA 








Wetzel 


ESTABLISHED 1674 


2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth Street 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tailors 
for men desiring to 
be groomed correctly in 
every detail—it has ever 
been their privilege to serve 
a distinguished clientele, 









Copyright 
by Wetzel 
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NESSER 
GOLF BAGS 








Are Made To Be 
Proud Of. 


Ask vour dealer to show 
you the variety of styles, 
prices, and materials. 
“Long Life for Golf 
Clubs” is a helpful book- 
let you may have, on 
request. 





Nesser & Company 
Dept. B., 816 W. 
Washington Blvd. 


™ Chicago a 


Silva Kag 


‘‘King O’ Them All’”’ 


--cthe ball that knows no peer. 
Occasionally challenged--but 





eats 


OTHER | 
WANAMAKER 
FAVORITES 


RADIO CROWN 


Popular from coast to coast. 

























never equalled in perform- inane 
1 . XRAY 
ance or durability. That is Pe eg gr 
why Silver King is the largest $1.00 each 
selling golf ball in the world. RED FLASH 
Ball that finds the tia: 
One Dollar Each 6sc each 
TAPLOW 


Longest Lived soc ball. 








SS 


JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


Philadelphia — Chicago — Boston — Los Angeles 
Sole authorized distributors in America of Silver King Golf Balls (Made in 


FROG oa oOo On OO Om OC OU: 
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Reduce Your Flesh 
with Dr. Walter’s 
Rubber Reducing 

Garments 


HE entire body 

or any part, 
can be reduced 
without dieting by 
dissolving the fat 
through perspira- 
tion. These gar- 
ments are invalu- 
able to those suf- 
fering from rheu- 
matism. 


Reducing Corset 
In dark or cream col- 
ored rubber. Reduces 

io abdomen, hips, thighs 
Send hip and waist and waistline. $12.00 


measure. 
Chin Reducer $2.50 


Man’s Abdomi- 
nal Reducer, rein- 
forced with couiil 
$10.00 
Anklets, for reducing 
and shaping 
the ankles. 
Send ankle 
measurement. 
Per pair $7.00 
Extra high 
$9.00 













1839 
1924 








For THe Brive ELect 


WEDDING arranged by Dean’s, 

while preserving all the cherished 
traditions of our mothers and grand- 
mothers, at the same time insures, in 
every detail, the correct wedding cus- 
toms of today. Particular attention is 
directed to the Bride’s Cake, Wedding 
Boxes, Place Cards, Favors, Bridal 
Candle Sticks, etc. 


Illustrated price list sent on request. 


Successfully shipped anywhere 
by parcel post or by express. 





















‘omen Other 
> 2) shy ) k 
Send for my illustrated booklet Din 
Dr. Jeanne A. Walter Specialties ; 
389 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Near 36th St., Suite 605 Catering 
Philadelphia— Washington— tor —— 
: , 2 A ee . irthday Cakes iy 
Mary gee boyy hog Week -End Beans 628 Fifth Avenue New York 
221 South 11th St. 9 7 3 > Die Pie Bon Voyage Boxes Establish a8 
Chicago— San Francisco— Stablishe 5 years 
Buck & Rayner Adele Millar 
26 South State St. 229 Post St. 




















ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE 
First Aid to Beauty and Charm 


Nothing so mars an otherwise beau- 
tiful face as the inevitable lines of 
fatigue and suffering caused by tired, 
aching feet. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 
The Antiseptic Healing Powder 


Insures Foot comfort and is an everyday 
Toilet Necessity, Shake it in your shoes 
in the morning, Shop all day—Dance all 
evening—then let your mirror tell the story. 
It will convince you, 

ALLEN’S FOOT-=EASE is adding charm to 


thousands of faces, Let us show you what 
it can do for YOU. 


Trial package and a FOOT=EASE 
Walking Doll sent post. FREE. — SS, 
ALLEN’S FOOT=EASE, Le Roy, N. Y 


For Sale at all Drug and Department Stores 
































The ENGLISH FLANNEL 


SPORT COAT 





Now in vogue for Men 
and Women. 
Made in plain colors 
and stripes. All sizes. 
Mailed on receipt of 

order. Price $25.00. 


Send for Sample Swatches 


Joseru P. FLynn 
ROOM 404 


562 FirtH Ave. New York City 









































Smart Dodge Estate Body 


Seats 9. Removal of Rear 
Seat affords ample lug¢ age 
space. Seats fold into doud 


Pullman berth for camping : it f (i : ( 
parties. : i bil 
| 


ree 


i.9 
aya 





vety owner ofa ountry 
fears soedld: get full information 


H- Fi: BABCOCK CO. WATERTOWN. N.Y. 





HAT delight pearls bring to 

every woman! Their touch 

of distinction completes the 
newest frock. Theknowledge of their 
aid to beauty... . no other gem is 
so completely woman’s, no other can 
bring such assurance. 

And among smartly gowned 
women Deltah Pearls are much in 
vogue .... you see them every- 
where. Their exceptional fidelity, in 
reproducing each tiny curve and 
dimple of the Oriental, has created 
a sensation. 

Leading jewelers are now offer- 
ing these celebrated gems, imported 
direct from our Paris and Geneva 
laboratories. The very latest designs 
in varying lengths from chokers to 
three-strand ropes are ready for your 
selection—clasped in gold, platinun. 
or diamonds—prices range from the 
modest, inexpensive strings to elab- 
orate, costly strings. 


Deltah Pearls are for sale through- 
out the country by leading jewelers, 
men who take pride in giving their 
customers the best. Please inspect 
these matchless gems. Become ac- 
quainted with their absolute superior- 
ity. To know Deltahs is to preferthem. 


DMeltah 


PEA RL 5S 


NOTED style authority 
and fashion editor has 
ust prepared an interesting 
iste book, * “The Charm of 

Pearls.” 

This tells of the latest 
modes in the wearing of 
pearls. ...the lengths appro- 
Priate ‘for various occasions 
.... individual and artistic 
methods of adorning the 
neck, wrists and coiffure . 
noting especially those used 
by prominent women of 
society and the stage. 








of. (Charm 
The Secret — Pearls 





Booklet 


Just mail 
coupon _ 


| LE. Heller & Po OE Dept. (12) 

358 Fifth Ave., New York City 

Please send me your free Booklet: “‘The 
| Charm of Pearls. 

! 





STREET. 
CITY STATE 





| 
| 
| 
NAME | 
| 











128 


VANITY FAR 



































HUDSON COACH 


On the Best Super-S1x 
Chassis Ever Built 


Save %500 to $1200 


New 
Coach 


‘4550 


Freight and Tax Extra 


HUDSON 


This Hudson Coach will satisfy your every 
closed car need at a saving of $500 to $1200. 
Once you drive it, you will not likely ever be 
content with the type of chassis you must 
accept in other moderate-priced closed cars. 


New lines make it one of the most beautiful 
cars ever built by Hudson. It provides 
more passenger room and improved ease 
of riding. 


The new Super-Six chassis retains all the 
power, dash and reliability for which every- 
one knows Hudson. It is even smoother in 


MOTOR 


DETROIT, 


performance. Starts instantly. Is much 
more economical in gasoline and oil. Every 
phase of operation, control and reliability 
marks it the greatest of all Super-Sixes. 
It is absolutely trustworthy and so far as 
any piece of machinery can be is free from 
need of mechanical attention. 


In choosing your next car be sure to see the 
Coach. It will cost you less even than many 
open cars, that from a performance stand- 
point are not at all comparable to the 
Hudson. 


CAR 


MICHIGAN 


Cc OM 


New 
Models 


Speedster - - $1425 

7-Pass. Phaeton - 1500 

Sedan - - - - 2145 
Freight and Tax Extra 


PANY 


——— 





——— 





CONDE NAST PRESS, GREENWICH, CONN. 





TY FAIR 


$1425 
1500 
2145 


‘tra 


|, CONN, 
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“tandard” 
PLUMBING FIXTURES 


“Standard” kitchen sinks, “yard stick high” provide 
comfort and prevent back-strain. How high is yours? 


Standard Sanitary IDfg. Co., Pittsburgh 
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ats here which cant be seen? 


WARMTH. Its source is a noiseless, dustless IDEAL 
Boiler in the cellar below. So perfect is the boilet’s 
operation that you are unconscious of its service. 
You compliment it by name when you say of the 
house, ‘‘Its atmosphere is Ideal.” 


Let us tell you about the IDEAL There is a particular IpEAL Boiler for every size 


Boiler which is designed for just and type of home. All you need to remember are 
such a house as yours, and how 


it will pay for itself in the fuel these good words: 


DEAL BOILERS 


below. 
COAL ’ 4 " GAS 


nd) MMERICAN RADIATORS 


save fuel 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 








Dept. 110 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Branches in all principal cities 














